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PREFACE. 


Tris volume contains the Sermons preached in 
Quebec Chapel in the latter half of the year 
1856 and the spring of 1857; a few others, 
gleaned from various occasions of my ministry : 
and the two concluding sermons, with which I 
took farewell of my flock. 

Of this collection, the first five are on texts 
from the Proverbs, then in course of reading 
as Sunday lessons. 

From No. VII. to XII. inclusive, are on the 
description of Christian Love in 1 Cor. xii. 

A few occasional sermons have been inserted, 
more because I was anxious to leave on record 
some train of thought or course of teaching 
contained in them, than from any interest still 
attaching to the state of things to which they 
allude. 

Of this kind are Sermons VI., XIII., XV., 


XVII., XIX. 


v1 PREFACE. 


The two concluding sermons differ from the 
rest in having been preached without notes, 
and taken down by a shorthand writer. In 
such a case, it is almost impossible that the 
report should be the exact reproduction of what 
was said. Little words are transposed, and 
sometimes other shades of meaning given. I 
mention this, to account for any slight differ- 
ence in style, and even occasional obscurity, 
which may seem to occur in those sermons. 

I commit this, as well as the previous 
volumes, to God’s blessing: earnestly praying 
that His strength may be made perfect in its 
weakness. 


Deanery, Canterbury, 
Nov. 6, 1857. 
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SERMON I. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
1856, 


PROV. 11;.de 


“‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge.” 


Tue beginning—the first rudiments of know- 
ledge. And what do we generally understand 
by these words? Ask a hundred persons 
whom you meet, for a definition of them. 
Their answers may differ slightly from one 
another: but I might safely engage that not 
one out of the hundred would give the de- 
finition in the text. Nay, I will go further. 
I strongly suspect, that neither you who listen 
to me, nor I myself, would think of thus de- 
scribing the beginning of knowledge, unless 
indeed some one were to remind us of these 
words of Scripture, and then we should look 
grave, and somewhat offended, and say, “O yes 
of course ”’—as if we meant, “‘ That is what we 

profess to believe, but no man in his senses 
‘VOL. Vil. B 
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really thinks that :’—and just go on with our 
worldly description of the beginning of know- 
ledge as if no such words had ever been written. 
So unusual is a hearty concurrence in the de- 
clarations of that book, which we are all pre- 
tending to receive, and which if any one openly 
denies or impugns in the least particular, we 
set him down as an unsound man, and shun 
him, and caution others against him. So deeply 
rooted is unbelief in our hearts: and so subtle 
do our temptations to hypocrisy prove. And 
we may further say, So difficult is it, to receive 
as real that which God says of us: to judge as 
He judges, and in his light to see light. Yet 
obviously nothing less than this is required of 
us, whether as faithful Christians, or as true 
and honest men. And here lies one of the 
ereatest religious difficulties of our age—of any 
age, when mere knowledge, and acquaintance 
with facts and doctrines, are become all but 
universal. The salt is every where spread: 
but alas, it has lost its savour. The word of 
God is known, its facts received, its positions 
assented to; but it has become a mere piece of 
ornament, a thing to acquiesce in and to admire ; 
not the rule of life. No warm spirit of life 
breathes any longer over its pages: usage and 
handling and familiarization have made them 
to us like the ‘beaten pavement where no vege- 
tation springs, instead of that which they néally 


are, the deep rich soil of God’s wisdom, where _ 


at 
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desire may take root and spring up, and flower 
forth in the fragrance of prayer, and hang 
thick with the fruits of: holiness. We have 
lived in and come to the height of a movement 
to carry the Scripture into the heads of men: 
and now we want another, and a deeper and a 
better one, to carry it into their hearts: to knit 
together the words and declarations of God, 
and men’s common every-day lives. 

Such were my thoughts, brethren, in sitting 
down to write on the text “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge.” Judged 
by our professions, nothing can be commoner, 
truer, juster, more universally acknowledged : 
judging by our practice and actual estimate of 
things, nothing stranger, more paradoxical and 
chimerical. Suppose any man or body of men 
beginning to teach: beginning to teach a child 
what is ordinarily known as knowledge. Sup- 
pose them assembling many children and be- 
ginning thus to teach them: would this maxim 
be their guide—this method of procedure their 
rule? By “knowledge” is commonly under- 
stood the apprehension of facts; facts in nature, 
or in art, or in science. And the simpler of 
_ these furnish the rudiments of knowledge; the 
divisions of our globe, the events of its history, 
—these latter perhaps learned from that volume, 
which indeed is our only record of the earlier 
world,—the Bible. But this’ book—important 
as i that every child should be taught to 

B 2 
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read and search it, is obviously in this case 
used mainly as a book of information; and the 
progress towards thorough mastering of it is 
so gradual and long, that it cannot for a moment 
be accepted, as by such mastering furnishing 
the “beginning of knowledge ”’ here spoken of. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, the useful arts of 
life, these notoriously and universally come 
first, in all such systems of instruction. And I 
will not confine myself to early education, in 
elucidating this point. “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of knowledge.” The wise man 
then, he that is to teach us, he to whom and to 
whose lips we are to look for wisdom and advice, 
must be, first and above all, a fearer of God. 
Now such is not the estimate of the present 
age, even of the religious, or the self-styled 
religious portion of the men of the age. Noto- 
riously and confessedly, the fear of the Lord is 
not an element which we are in the habit of 
taking into account in estimating this matter. 
Harsh enough in judging of opinion, we are 
but lax in judging of life and practice, when the 
question is of soundness of prudence and know- 
ledge, and power of advising and guiding for 
good. And we therefore seem to me to need 
some meditation on a text like the present one: 
some endeavour to press it home, and to see 
for ourselves, by God’s help, its plain truth, 
and its undeniable exemplification in practical 
life. 
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“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 


knowledge.” Ws r understand by the fae ee the | 


Lord, an abiding and reyerent sense of the pre- 
sence of God and of accountableness to Him. 
And in order for this to exist, God must not be 
the creature of each man’s imagination, a 
fiction adapted to each man’s prejudices and 
caprice : but that real personal Being which we 
have every reason to believe God to have re- 
vealed himself to be: such in character, as to 
Love, Holiness and Justice, as He has declared 
himself in his word. If you ask, how are we 


thus to find out God? answer that the Bible, Hea bw 


as we have it universally dispersed- among us, “2 | A 


furnishes the ready solution of the difficulty: 
God has written on those pages his own cha- 
racter, so that all may read it. ‘To us, at least, 
it is clear and plain. If ever in old time, when 


~*~ 


He spoke to the fathers by the prophets, ob-> 


security may have rested on his moral attributes, 
there is at all events no such obscurity, now 
that He has spoken to us by his Son. We 
know him now as the God of Love, the Father 
of mercies, the sender of His blessed Son to 
atone for our sins, and the granter of his Holy 
Spirit to all them that ask him. We know 
him as the God of truth and openness, and one 
who will require that a man deal fairly with 
himself and fairly with the world around him, 
walking in light even as He is Light, and not 
in the dapeittal works of darkness. , All this 
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every Christian child knows: of all this not 
one here before me is ignorant. Then it is 
plain that the fear of God, being an expression 
varying in meaning according as God has made 
himself known, means for us Christians, under 
the New Testament dispensation, the constant 
and reverent regard to such a God of Love and 
mercy and truth as we have now been describ- 
ing. And that fear is said to be the beginning 
of knowledge. Why? Let us for awhile pur- 
sue the enquiry. 
_ First of all, I would say, because fnowledge 
being the apprehension of facts, and application 
of them to life, cannot properly begin, or be 
based on a right foundation, without first ap- 
prehending and applying a fact which includes 
and which modifies all other facts whatever. 
The world has lived long enough to know, that 
there is no such thing practically as getting at 
the knowledge of God through his works and 
ways,—through the phenomena of nature, or 
the unfoldings of providence, or the operations 
of the human intellect. God is that which he 
has declared himself to be: that which his 
Spirit has in and by man’s spirit testified 
that he is. And this revelation of himself 
standing recorded for all the world, it is mere 
idleness to suppose that we can by searching 
find him out, or can place that great fact last, 
as an object of research and conclusion, which — 
He has blazoned forth for us on the face of his 
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written word. This then must come first, un- 
less we would have all our knowledge crippled. 
and distorted. >Teach the child or the man the 
facts of nature and of’ providence first, and you 
will produce the knowledge that amuses, or 
the knowledge that putts up, or the knowledge 
that makes its way in the world, or the know- 
ledge that stimulates to physical discovery and 
historical research; you will not produce the 
knowledge that builds up and enriches and 
blesses the man. But teach them first the 
lesson ‘“‘Thou God seest me,” and let that 
mighty name be opened to them in all its love 
and all its power, all its depths of capacity to 
move fear and hope and affection: then, though 
human depravity may in many cases overwhelm 
your work and defeat the good purpose, still 
all that has been done will be well done; all 
subsequent facts will be ranged under this one, 
and subserve it: life having begun with a sense 
of subordination to life’s author and upholder, 
will continue to be led as in his sight and under 
account to Him: the knowledge which you im- 
part will be not only for this world, will not 
only promise well for increase of extent and 
power for the present life, but will belong to the 
whole man—his best purposes, his highest ends. 

And these last words lead me on to a 
second reason, why the fear of the Lord must 
be the beginning of knowledge—which is this: 
knowledge is the food of the soul. “That the 


t 
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soul be without knowledge, isnot good.” “My 
people perish for lack of knowledge.”’ And what 
is the soul? what ought its stores and its accu- 
mulated powers to be, and to be useful for ? 
You and I are merely passing through this 
present state of time. The things and the in- 
terests which are now about us, will not be 
about us much longer. The present state is 
one whose importance is derived not from any 
interests or ends of its own, but simply from 
this,—that it is a seed time ; a season of laying 
up for our final and unending state. Now as 
the things and interests of time must drop away 
from around us when we pass out into that 
eternal condition, let us ask ourselves, what 
may the soul lay up, what treasures accumulate 
for itself, which it may take away with it when 
that change comes? and in order to answer the 
question, let us just consider this. In that state, 
as In our present one, we shall be living under 
the all-pervading love, and dependent on the 
all-upholding power of our heavenly Father. 
He, and He alone, is common to us in both 
states: and other things only so far as they are 
bound on to Him, and the very essence of that 
other life will be, to know Him—to penetrate 
further and further, in nearness and likeness to 
Him, into his glorious perfections, and the 
active and unfailing service of Him. Then is it 
not evident, that the knowledge which is to feed 
and train the soul, must begin, continue, and end, 
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in the apprehension of Him—of Him as first, and 
of all other things as He has made them to be 
to us exponents of and testimonies to himself ? 
A third and no less powerful reason is this:_ 
knowledge, understood as the mere accumu- | 
lation of facts, is inoperative upon life. The 
way from the head to the heart is stopped by 
a hard rock, which must be softened and cut 
through before a constant and reliable commu- 
nication can be established. And in order to 
this, which is of first and paramount importance, 
if knowledge is to be of any real use to help and 
renovate man, the affections must be wrought 
upon at the very outset of teaching: the infor- 
mation imparted must stir fear and hope and 
love in the breast, and these must break up the 
stony way, and get diffused over the torpid _ 
heart, and stir it into action for good. ) But =< 
what fact will you disclose, what knowledge 
impart, which*shall stir these affections? Ob- 
serve, fear and hope and love are inseparably 
connected in man with personalagency. Unless 
such agency intervene, i.e. if the object of 
these feelings be only a material one, fear be- 
comes mere terror, hope mere expectation, love 
mere profession. And what personal agency 
will you bring in at the beginning of knowledge, 
which shall supply, and continue to supply, the 
exercise of these affections, so as to guarantee 
through life, that knowledge shall not be barren 
nor unprofitable ? God has wisely placed about 
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our infancy personal agencies exciting all these 
affections. He has continued around us through 
the greater part of life personal agencies on 
which fear and love and hope more or less de- 
pend. But all these pass away from us, and we 
from them. There is but one personal agent, 
whose influence and presence can abide through 
life, can alike excite fear and hope and love in 
the infant, in the child, in the youth, in the 
man, in the aged and on the bed of death; and 
that one is God himself. And d.sayethat un- 
less He be known first, and known throughout, 
knowledge will abide alone in the head, and 
will not find a way to the heart: man will 
know, but will not grow by it: will know, but 
will not act upon it: will know for narrow, and 
low, and selfish purposes, but never for blessing 
to himself or to others:—never for the great 
ends of his being—never for glory to his God. 
The fear of the Lord is not a barren fact, like 
the shape of the earth or the course of the 
seasons: it is a living springing transmuting 
affection, capable of enduing even ordinary 
facts with power to cheer, and to bless, and to 
— fruit in men’s hearts and lives. 

But if this is so, if viewed in the light of 
common sense, and judged by reasonable con- 
siderations, our text speaks undeniable truth, 
another and a very important question arises 
for us: What use can and ought we, we here 
present, to make of such truth, thus rendered 
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plain to us? For I conceive such should be 
the issue of every sermon, to set before us some 
real and palpable matter of edification and of 
improvement of heart and life, applicable to 
our present conditions, and real duties, and 
translated for us into the language of our daily 

work and our daily temptations. In urging» 
then this text upon you to-day, do I mean that 
theology, the science of God, is to stand first 
among all our agenda in the work of teaching 
both others and ourselves? As commonly 
understood, certainly not. We have perhaps 
even done too much in this direction already, 
and imagined that God, like the earth or the 
stars, was to be taught by a science with laws 
and distinctions. You may observe, in accord- 
ance with the remarks I have been lately 
making, that it is not said, the knowledge of 
God (though strictly speaking that would have 
been true), but the rzaR of God, is the beginning 
of knowledge. It is highly important, as a 
most leading and solemn portion of our know- 
ledge, that the main distinctions and positions 
of sound theology should be apprehended by 
every Christian: but this comes further on in 
life, and is not our present subject of considera- 
tion. It is the rEAR of God, i.e. as we have 
explained it, the reverent and abiding sense of 
his presence and accountableness to Him, as 
He has revealed himself, which we want to lay 
down as our foundation of knowledge, whether 
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in our children, or in ourselves. And this no 
mere science will teach. God has shewn us 
this himself, by revealing his Gospel, not in 
the form of a science, but in the form of a nar- 
rative,—in a winning and interesting and 
affecting form, with a voice for the weak as 
well as the strong, for the child as well as the 
divine, for all the various forms of human im- 
perfection and infirmity. And as He has 
taught, ‘so must we teach. We must teach the 
affections before the understanding: by narra- 
tive before system: by example before precept. 
The great aim, remember, both with others and 
with ourselves, is to bring about the fear of the 
Lord: to knit up in the soul that link between 
ourselves and an invisible God, which all theo- 
logical knowledge will never supply, and which 
is often found in its strength even in babes and 
sucklings, when it is wanting in divines and 
philosophers. And this, in our own day, may 
I conceive be best done, by giving all promi- 
nence, both in education, and in the training 
of our own minds, to the simple undeniable truth 
that we have a Father in heaven, and are ever- 
more accountable to him. We have broken up 
knowledge too much into speculation. We have 
insisted perhaps too strongly on discussing and 
substantiating every thing, and we have 
forgotten that there are certain rudimental 
subjects of teaching, which are and must be, in 
all that is to follow, the very first instincts of 
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the soul. Of these, the presence, the upholding 
care, the fatherly relation, of God, is the very 
first. Let that be laid down, prior to and inde- 
pendent of all matters of mere speculation. The 
man who has persuaded himself, or persuaded 
another, of God’s abiding presence,*has done 
life’s greatest work. On one so persuaded, the 
true sun of life has risen. And all who are 
not thus persuaded, however active they may 
be, however apparently wise, however skilful as 
judged by man, are, for the highest ends of 
their being, and for the highest ends of the 
welfare of mankind, merely groping in the dark 
without the light to guide them. We see this 
truth exemplified all around us. We see it 
shewn forth again and again in the world’s 
history. Watch the ungodly man, full perhaps 
of the pride of talent, powerful in word, power- 
' ful in deed—put it may be in high trust— 
advanced to influence and to a wide horizon 
of action. For a while, all goes well: talent 
carries him through difficulties requiring the 
keen eye, or the firm hand, or the steady step 
for the time. Butlet another kind of difficulty 
present itself; one trying not only present 
ability, but the foundations of character; one 
which a Christian child or a Christian peasant 
would find no difficulty, because his heart is 
simple and his way is clear: then at once the 
want of foundation is betrayed; the lack of 
‘that which is the beginning of knowledge: and 
‘the mighty proves feeble, the strong arm is 
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powerless: there is no honest resolve, no 
manly decision, no simple grasping of high 
principle irrespective of consequences; some 
miserable evasion is adopted, leaving God and 
duty out of the question. And then God’s own 
adage comes in—“ They that despise me, shall 
be lightly esteemed :” sueh men drop out of the 
course of providence, and get no honour: their 
morn may have been promising, their noontide 
bright, but their sun has set in darkness. 

And just so it is, brethren, in a smaller 
scale, in every department of human knowledge, 
and human action. If you would be worth any 
thing to society, worth any thing to your own 
families, worth any thing to yourselves, the fear 
of God must come first in your thoughts and 
lives. An invisible Father, an ever-present 
heavenly guide, is the only safe guarantee for 
‘ good in man. Let me leave this impressed on 
your minds to-day, and carry it forth I pray 
you to your various circles of action in life. 
The fear of God is the first thing: the con- 
sciousness of Him about you: the laying down 
His revealed facts respecting himself and you 
as your greatest facts: the setting up of his 
will as the inner law of your being. The 
more decisively this is donein a man; the more 
intense these convictions are in his heart, the 
more vividly they light his life, the better man 
he is and the wiser,—whatever the world may 
say,—for time, and for eternity likewise. 

May God thus set up his throne in every 
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one of us: thus reveal his Son in us, and bring 
us under the teaching of his Spirit; that we, 
living as we do in an age of increase of know- 
ledge, may not fail of attaining that fear of Him, 
without which knowledge is not even begun in 
any of us. 


SERMON II. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
1856. 


Prov. ii. 17. 


“Which forsaketh the guide of her youth, and forgetteth the 
covenant of her God.” 


WE all remember of whom these words are 
written. We all shrink with horror from that 
lowest depth of human depravity here described. 
Man’s help become man’s curse; his consoler, 
become his tempter; the fairest and best of 
God’s creatures become a serpent in the path 
of life and an object of bitter loathing. The 
pure heart recoils as it hears ; and on that very 
account puts from itself perhaps all too soon 
the solemn and masterly description. But let 
not its lessons thus be lost on us this morning. 
Every fall may not reach the lowest depth; but 
every fall takes place by the same acting force. 
A merciful providence may check many a 
sinner before open profligacy and pollution be 
reached: but the broad way ever leads in one 
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direction, and its countless travellers are ever 
swept onward by one and the same impulse. 
As the fear of the Lord_is the beginning of 
wisdom, so is the disregard of Him the begin- 
ning of folly. And it is a warning which can- 
not be too often repeated, not only in the ears 
of the careless, the worldly, the trifling, the 
sinner, but also in the ears of the secure and 
unwatchful Christian, that forsaking and for- 
getting God is the one danger of life; forsak- 
ing that guidance which is from Him and leads 
to him,—and forgetting that covenant which 
binds us unto him. May He enable me to 
speak, and you to hear this day, the warning 
thus conyeyed in our text. 

The course of degradation and mischief of the 
unhappy person here pourtrayed, is derived from 
these two facts: “She forsaketh the guide of her 
youth—she forgetteth the covenant of her God.” 
O who remembers not, who regrets not, the fresh 
and balmy morning of youth? Round the 
early life of each of us there lies a store of 
blessings which we love to-ponder on and to 
recall. We ourselves were not then as we have 
been since, or as we are now. Things about us 
were not the same. The sights and sounds, 
since become common to us and unobserved, 
carried with them a novelty and a charm 
which we now cannot renew. The dew was 
on the grass and on the flower: the sun 
was gathering light, and joy and beauty were 
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thickening around us. Such was the youth 
of us all: for to all of us did God grant the 
vividness of hope, the buoyancy of spirit, the 
lightness of heart, which belong to those early 
hours of life. But with most of us—nay, may 
I not again say with all of us, born and nur- 
tured as we have been in this Christian land 
and church ?—there was yet another and a 
choicer blessing which accompanied our tender 
steps, and breathed its morning fragrance over 
our path. By mother, or by father, or by faith- 
ful friend, or careful teacher, we were guided 
in the way of God. A hand was reached out 
to us which we grasped and clung to, and whose 
gentle drawings we refused not to follow. O 
how fond, how patient, how untiring was that 
guidance! If we lagged, it encouraged us: if 
we strayed, it sought us: if we rebelled, it re- 
jected us not. And so through our advancing 
days and gathering strength, it moved ever 
ahead of us; it was the pillar of our course 
through the wilderness, and it became the 
guide of our youth. Its spirit breathed in all 
our early thoughts ; its hue tinged all our child- 
ish schemes. Look. back on the resolutions, 
recollect the plans and hopes, of your first 
years of life. Search among the reliques of 
that time which most of us possess: the rudely- 
written papers, the imperfect journals, the 
little fugitive memoranda, of our childhood. 
Do we not find these often surprise us by their 
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earnest directness of purpose for good, their 
indignant rejection of compromise with evil, 
their simple unsophisticated wisdom, and un- 
conscious purity? There spoke the echo of the 
guide of our youth: there we may trace the 
influence of the wiser, the holier, the riper 
Christian on our young thoughts and our nas- 
cent purposes. ‘ The guide of our youth :’—O 
how full of blessed remembrances are these 
words:—how do they bring up the tone of 
voices long silent, the pleadings of affection 
such as we have never since known: how 
sometimes they make us long, in the midst of 
the complications and difficulties of after life, 
_ still to feel that hand drawing us, still to hear 
that voice cheering us onward. But this may 
never be. Such human guidance is not for the 
matured spirit of man. Ripened in experience, 
clothed in full responsibility, it must stand face 
to face with danger, must wrangle voice to 
voice with the tempter, must, under the light 
of God’s day and by the power of God’s grace, 
fight by itself and win for itself: live alone, 
and struggle alone, and suffer alone, and die 
alone, with no hand to lead, no voice to cheer, 
save his, who guides by faith, not by sight. 
And it is to prepare us for this personal, this 
foot to foot conflict of life, that that early guid- 
ance is given. It set us our direction. It 
taught us the way of God. It said to us, “ This 
is the way: walk ye in it.” It went before us 
c 2 
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and went with us, up to a certain point; and 
then the voice became fainter and fainter, and 
the pillar faded from our view, and we were 
left to ourselves and to God. 

And the question for usis, where is that guid- 
ance now ? Hasit rested upon us, and influenced — 
us? has it been present, though absent? have we 
like the Israelites of old, in our wilderness jour- 
ney drunk ever of that rock which followed us ? 
Let us ponder on the course which our text sets 
before us. ‘She forsaketh the guide of her 
youth.” 

There is a season when youth becomes inde- 
pendent, and intolerant of control, when this 
gentle guidance is mistaken for love of inter- 
ference and of power: when the youth and 
the maiden think scorn to follow the ways and 
maxims of the parent, the friend, the teacher, 
and take pride in forming a code and gather- 
ing maxims of their own: in speaking their 
own words, and walking after the ight of their 
own eyes. ‘These are the days of the second 
thoughts, against which I have sometimes warned 
you: the days of conceit, and shallowness, and 
pride: days when the sweetness of forbidden 
waters is tasted, when the border of the debate- 
able land is crossed. Ay, and these are criti- 
cal days too in every man’s life: the watershed, 
so to speak, of his course: days which deter- 
mine whether he is to be a pilgrim to the light, 
or to drop down into the darkness: days when 
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he is made, or marred, for ever. Most of us 
have passed through such a time: but how 
passed through it, and what manner of men 
come out from it? With some to whom I 
speak, the fit of folly has been short, the de- 
fection transient: the first defeat has led to 
shame, and self-searching, and bitter tears of 
repentance: God’s mighty grace has prevailed 
with them: their Intercessor has pleaded that 
their faith fail not; the blessed Spirit within 
them has spoken, and his voice has been heard : 
they have arisen again where they fell, and 
though they will carry the scars of that defeat 
to their graves, ay and into life hereafter, yet 
they have stood and fought, and are standing 
and fighting, on the old path where the guide 
of their youth set them: yea, and are in their 
turn guiding others on the same highway of 
holiness and happiness. 

But with many, alas, this has not been so. 
With many, that season of self-guidance and in- 
dependence has never passed away. Theirs was 
not the defeat which shames, but that which car- 
ries captive: not the wound which smarts, but the 
wound which benumbs : their palms have itched. 
for the world’s gain, or their ears for its praises, 
or their appetites for its pleasures: or they have 
been dazzled with the gaudy trappings of the 
enemy’s livery: pride, or vanity its caricature, 
er some one of the thousand ficklenesses and 
caprices which come ever and anon uppermost 
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in the wreck of our poor nature, has proved too 
strong for them, and has grasped the helm of 
their course,—and they have forsaken the guide 
of their youth; scorned the gentle tones of 
early love; laughed at the maxims of purity 
and single-mindedness; said to God ‘“ Depart 
from us, for we desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways.” How full is worldly society, how 
full is every worshipping congregation, of such 
persons as these, in all stages of their down- 
ward progress! I believe—and God knows— 
I may be speaking at this moment and in this 
place to some such in almost every degree: 
from the young boy and girl, just learning to 
set light by the word of counsel, just beginning 
to think it a fine thing to venture out of the 
safe and prescribed path, but trembling and 
uncertain, and as yet ingenuous and soft-hearted, 
—even to the ripened and hardened profligate, 
who listens to all I may say without a pang of 
conviction, or a thought of amendment: who 
has wandered so far from the right way, that 
he has ceased to regard it as the right one: 
who has come here merely because it is the 
custom to come here, and with whom being 
warned of his sin gives rather a zest to his 
sinning. Between these two, how broad a 
space is left for thousands of sinners! between 
these two, how many are there who have erred 
and strayed from the good way in which their 
youth was once led! The victims of pleasure, 
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the silly votaries of fashion, the selfish and 
hard-hearted, the aimers at display before men, 
the busy and uncharitable professors of party 
religion,—and in a word all who are living 
without God,—without God in the centre of 
their hearts, the reconciled Father of their 
spirits, and the guide of their lives. Alas, 
brethren, for this age, and for every age,—it is a 
fearful picture to look on; one which may well 
cause every one of us to drive home the ques- 
tion to the innermost recess of our hearts, ‘‘ Am 
I following, or have I forsaken, the guide of 
my youth?” On the one side is simplicity, 
purity, usefulness, happiness—the fear of God, 
the faith of Christ, the leading of the Holy 
Spirit: on the other, self and the world: on 
the one side is the narrow way that leadeth to 
life: on the other the broad road that issueth 
in destruction: here, the few, despised and set 
lightly by, distrusted, misrepresented ; toiling 
on, hoping on, fighting on; there the multi- 
tude, flaunting in the prosperous breeze, popu- 
lar with the popularity of the day, stiff in creed, 
and easy in practice, applauding, sympathizing, 
rejoicing, revelling. On which side am I? 
Which have I chosen for my lot? Is the guide 
of my youth still my guide? that soft voice 
still my monitor P is my father’s God my God 
for ever and ever, and have I taken Him for 
my guide unto death ? 

And now let us advance further into our 
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text, and see the reason of all this woful departure 
and falling away. ‘She forgetteth the covenant 
of her God.” God had made with her as one of 
his people a definite covenant. Into this cove- 
nant she had been received. In the knowledge 
and presence of this covenant, her youth had 
been spent. One of a chosen nation, a peculiar 
people of his, she was not left without the 
knowledge of God’s part and her own part, in 
this mutual compact. By such expressions as 
this we especially learn that this book of Serip- 
ture is no collection of the maxims of worldly 
morality, but a setting forth of the wisdom of 
God, where God had shewed himself, and was 
truly known and served. And by recalling 
the history of his people Israel, we know well 
what were the stipulations of that covenant. 
On God’s part, He chose them to be his 
people, and promised to be their God. This 
was his covenant with their fathers the patri- 
archs, renewed again and again on many 
solemn occasions. And on their part, He 
required that they should love him and serve 
him; that they should be holy, for He was 
holy: that they should walk in his statutes 
and judgments, and not defile themselves by 
imitating the practices of the nations around 
them. In this knowledge of this covenant 
they were brought up and sent forth into life. 
And therefore, when we read, as here, of one 
who has wandered far from the guide of her 
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youth, we also read that she “forgetteth the 
covenant of her God.’ This solemn fact, that 
God’s vows are upon her, is suffered to pass 
from her into forgetfulness. She saith in her 
heart, “There is no God.” She treats as a 
mere idle tale the compact which was knit up 
between God and herself. If it ever existed, 
it was an empty form—an ecclesiastical fiction, 
to keep her youthful spirit within bounds: but 
it has no reality for after life, no voice that 
can be heard amidst the excitements and 
allurements of the world of sense. And thus 
the link is severed which bound her to God: 
she forgetteth the covenant of her God. God 
had made himself her God: she possessed, if 
she would but claim and grasp the treasure, 
the most blessed of all possessions, a Father in 
heaven: a permanent security for well-being 
and happiness, of which no danger, no infirmity, 
no vicissitude, could ever deprive her. But 
all this she forgot ; let it escape her grasp and 
float by her, as some trifling and indifferent 
matter. Yes, brethren, and this was necessary, 
before she could utterly forsake the guide of 
her youth. As long as that eye shone over 
her, as long as those words “ My God” had 
any meaning for her, she could not content- 
edly follow the ways of sin. But these were 
got rid of, shut out, silenced: and then 
the pursuit of pleasure became keen and all- 
absorbing; then the laugh regained its merri- 
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ness, and the slumber its soundness, as long 
as her God, and the covenant of her God, were 
forgotten. 

And if she, one of ancient Israel, was bound 
to God by a covenant,—if He had declared 
himself to be her God, and had taken her for 
his own,—what shall we say in this matter ? 
We know Hin, as they never knew him. We 
are bound to Him as they were never bound. 
He is our God, as he never was theirs: mani- 
fested in our flesh by him who was the shining 
forth of his glory and the express image of 
his substance, and who, when he had by him- 
self purged away sin, and overcome death, com- 
manded that all nations should be made dis- 
ciples of, and brought into solemn covenant 
with him, even in the ordinance of baptism 
which He appointed. Into this covenant you 
and I, every one here present, have entered. 
The covenant of our God began in our earliest 
days. The guides of our youth brought us, as 
the best service they could render us, and 
enrolled us in the bonds of this covenant: and 
when we came to years of discretion, we our- 
selves, deliberately and of our own accord, re- 
newed the enrolment and sanctioned the bonds 
which bound us. Now suppose not for a moment 
that I am resting this solemn matter entirely 
on an ecclesiastical ordinance, however im- 
portant, and even though attached as a condi- 
tion of it by the Lord himself; that I am alleg- 
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ing facts from the consequences of which any 
doubts or excuses of your own might set you 
free. Baptism and confirmation I do allege, 
speaking as I am to English churchmen, with 
whom their obligations should ever be held 
sacred and unquestioned: but if you require 
wider considerations, broader ground to rest on, 
it is not wanting. Baptism and confirmation 
were to us seals of the covenant, most solemn 
and important ; never-failing testimonies to us 
personally of its existence and obligation: but 
they are not all on which the covenant rests. 
The circumstances of God’s providence; the 
Christian land into which you have been born, 
the means of grace so abundant around you, 
the Bible which is free to you and familiar to 
you; every fact concerning this Church and 
people where God has placed you,—these are 
the evidences of his covenant with you in 
Christ: and had your baptism been neglected, 
had you never proceeded from it to confirma- 
tion, you would be, in this Christian land and 
with God’s church set up about you, just as 
much bound by the covenant of your God: just 
as much, though not just as palpably and plainly. 
And now let me remind you of the nature 
and terms of that covenant between God and 
every one of you. Some of these were nega- 
tive; some were positive. You bound your- 
selves to forsake God’s enemies; you bound 
yourselves to cleave to Him and serve him. 
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The engagement ran thus; that you would re- 
nounce the devil and his works, the world and 
its vanities, the flesh and its sinful lusts: that 
you would believe God’s revelation of himself 
in Christ: that you would walk in his ways 
and devote your lives to Him. Nay, shrink 
not from, hear not with reluctance or loathing 
the simple and familiar words: it may be the 
fashion to forget them and keep them out of 
sight ; to treat them as a fiction for children,— 
and to regard the pressing them as a superfluous 
piece of ecclesiastical precision: but that habit 
cannot alter facts: and it is with realities, not 
with the shifting views and party opinions of 
the day, that you and I are here concerned. 
However little we may like to hear it, it is 
simple and solemn truth, that by this covenant 
of our God thus expressed, you and I are held 
and bound to Him, and shall be judged by him 
at his appearing. His vows are upon us, and 
we cannot divest ourselves of them. And this 
habit of forgetting them, this reluctance to 
renew their terms, is just that which calls for 
remonstrance and warning from a minister of 
Christ: which calls for earnest self-searching 
and questioning. We hear in our text of the 
unhappy person there described, that she “ for- 
getteth the covenant of her God.” We see that 
this forgetting was the first step in her career 
of ruin. Now how do we stand in this respect ? 
Let us search as concerning realities and as in 
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his sight. How are we walking in life with 
regard to the terms of that covenant? Let us 
without going formally through it, consider one 
or two of its chief requirements. 

Weare bound by it to stand aloof from Satan, 
and the world. Let us take these in order. How 
are we situated with regard to the great enemy 
of our souls? Alas, I fear I may be speaking to 
some who have so far fallen in with the shallow 
materialism of the day, as to question even the 
existence and agency of that evil and subtle 
spirit. With such forgetfulness of God’s cove- 
nant are we met at the very outset. But, short 
of this absolute blinding of the eyes to revealed 
truth and entire absence of experience in the 
conflict of life, where is our tempter, and where 
are we? He is ever busy around us; knowing 
our weak points, urging our evil tempers, 
suggesting, prompting, decoying us into sin, 
Are we his enemies, or are we in league with 
him? Have we, in God’s strength, and by 
God’s wisdom, stood firm against him, detecting 
his devices, sober and vigilant, and armed with 
the armour of God? Alas, I fear we must all 
answer with shame, that we have given him 
manifold advantage: that our evil tempers and 
our besetting sins are and have been to us 
rather objects of interest and pleasure than of 
loathing and renunciation: we must answer, 
that in the first particular we are too many of 
us forgetting the covenant of our God, and in- 
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curring the fearful consequences of parleying 
and tampering with the enemy of him whom 
we are bound to serve. 

But our next term of the covenant brings 
us from the purely spiritual, on which we 
may always say that there hangs something 
of obscurity and the danger of being misled 
by the imagination, into the presence of 
that which is palpable and material enough; 
the world and its vanities, which the same 
covenant of our God has bound us to renounce 
and keep aloof from. Now, brethren, what may 
be the meaning which our age attaches to these 
simple words, I cannot presume to say, but I 
may presume very much to wonder. If they 
have any, it would seem to me to be this; that 
those who are bound by God’s covenant should 
not run to the excess prevalent in the ungodly 
world, in adornment of person, in frivolity of 
amusement, in countenancing any of those 
employments or meetings where merely self- 
display is.the object: that the person, and the 
household, and the furniture and the equipage 
of the Christian should be modest and wnobtru- 
sive—shewing the conscientious stewardship of 
one who has a neighbour to benefit and edify, 
and a God to glorify, and not the lavish expen- 
diture of one who lives for himself, or for his 
family, or forthe world. I will not mock your 
powers of intelligent observation, by pretending 
that any such moderation is observed among us, 
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It is the pointed and the deserved sarcasm of 
the unbelieving world around us, that it is just 
among the especial professors of religion that 
these vanities are carried to the greatest ex- 
treme. We hear, of assemblies in Christian 
houses and for Christian purposes, that no where 
else and on no other occasion has such display 
of person and attire been seen. We watch the 
equipages and habits of those who make extra- 
ordinary claim to be servants of God, and we 
see all the pomp, all the luxury, all the cost- 
liness of the day carried even into extreme. 
We track them to God’s house—to the Lord’s 
table—and we find the same conformity to, 
nay surpassing of, the world, carried even there 
also. By what name, brethren, can we call 
such practices? Can we know them by any 
but this which we have been taught to-day — 
“ forgetting the covenant of their God?”’ There 
may be—I will not say there is—among those 
who have been nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
such a thing as retaining, in thé midst of all 
this, the simplicity of their Christian faith and 
reliance: but O let them think on those beneath 
them; on their immediate dependants; on the 
classes on whom their example works; let 
them reflect, that to these persons the habits 
and practices are death, which may seem sport 
to themselves: that the adoption, for example, 
of the same proportionate extravagance of dress 
and frivolity of resort by a young female in 
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those classes would be nothing short of abso- 
lute ruin. By this let them judge themselves : 
in this mirror see the inconsistency and the 
deformity of their practice. 

I have been mentioning some of the tokens 
of forgetfulness of the covenant of our God 
which are evident on the very surface of society: 
which the world sees and remarks, and on 
which there is needed of us, as Christians, great 
and decisive change, if we would be servants of 
God at all, or glorify Him in this age in which 
we live. I will not now press the subject 
further. As I wrote, it has opened before me, 
and I see lines of warning and instruction which 
I should much wish to follow out, and may, 
if God will, treat on another occasion. 

Meantime, bear these solemn words on your 
minds: “who forsaketh the guide of her youth, 
and forgetteth the covenant of her God.” 
You have seen to-day the first steps to ruin: 
in many cases, ruin in this world: in all cases, 
if they be followed up, ruin in the next. O 
let the young remember these words. When 
they escape from direct guidance and actual 
surveillance into the independent responsibili- 
ties of life, let them not forsake the guide of 
their youth: when they come to think and 
reason for themselves, let them not forget the 
covenant of their God. Let them in an especial 
manner remember them, who have in common 
with the unhappy object of this description, 
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that infirmity of sex which above all requires 
guidance and asks for binding to special duties 
that it be not led astray. Let all remember 
them—for as we have seen in some particulars 
and might have shewn in many others, we are 
all too prone to cast off guidance and cancel 
solemn obligation. May it be found when our 
youth comes into judgment with us, and our 
God demands an account of us, that by his 
grace we have not forsaken the guide of our 
early days, nor forgotten his covenant, to whom 
we owe our creation and redemption,—ourselves 
and all that we have. 
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Prov. xi. l. 


“« A false balance is abomination to the Lord: but a just weight 
is his delight.” 


In my late course of Sermons on Christian 
practice, I preached to you on the duty of Jus- 
tice: speaking then chiefly of the fairness of 
estimation and dealing which we owe one to 
another, and merely hinting in the close of my 
sermon at one wide branch of the subject, which 
this text seems now to bring before us. It is 
obvious that these words themselves might be 
so understood, as to refer to the estimation in 
which men hold others: but I will not to-day 
go over that ground again: I will take them 
principally in their literal and material sense, 
as applying to that great world of fraud and 
imposition and overreaching in which we live, 


and treating of our duty as Christians in the 
midst of it. 
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But first a few words on the assertion itself 
of the text: its manifest truth, and the grounds 
on which it rests. “A false balance is abomi- 
nation to the Lord: “but a just weight is 
his delight.” Our God is emphatically a God 
of Justice. The very idea of a king, as we 
shewed you last Sunday in explaining our 
Lord’s answer to Pilate’s question, is that he 
should be true, and the upholder and foun- 
tain of truth; and the idea which we form to 
ourselves of the King of kings is the utmost 
possible intensification of the attribute. Truth, 
pure and unspotted, is the very essence of the 
divine character. Still it may be well said, 
we have no right to argue thus. God is not 
the creature of our imagination. No—but He 
has been pleased to reveal himself—and his 
revealed character in this matter confirms and 
surpasses all our idea of him. He is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity: it has no place in 
him nor near him. He rejected not, but con- 
ceded, the bold appeal of His servant, “Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right?” His blessed 
Son came to bear witness to the truth: his 
Spirit is the Spirit of truth. And when He 
would save a ruined world, he so ordained that 
salvation, in his marvellous purity and his 
almighty power,—that he might be just, and 
at the same time the justifier, the acquitter, of 
him that believeth on Jesus. In Redemption, 
his justice is not put by—not set at nought— 
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but is fully satisfied: nay, is glorified in the 
person of the just One, who fulfilled it to the 
utmost. It was for this that the Lord con- 
descended to be made in the form of a servant, 
and to be subject all those years in the obscure 
Nazareth, that he might do the will of Him 
that sent him, in all justice and _ holiness. 
It was for this that he submitted to legal 
ordinances, because it became him to fulfil 
all righteousness. It was for this that he 
finally gave himself up to death, even the 
death of the cross, that in his own person 
he might bear the world’s burden, and put 
away sin, its whole penalty being paid and 
exhausted in his body on the tree. Think 
you, that the God, who has thus revealed him- 
self, could be other than an enemy to falsehood 
and injustice? that the Saviour, who has sub- 
mitted in his own holy person to shame and 
suffering and death for justice sake, could look 
on injury and fraud as other than an abomina- 
tion to him ? 

Let us then fix this in our minds. Wherever 
there is deceit in the world, wherever injury, 
wherever oppression, there is God’s anger 
and loathing accompanying it. Be the deed 
great, and enjoying apparent public sanction, 
or be it small, and an evasion of the public 
rule, it is alike under the displeasure, and 
will assuredly be visited with the wrath of 
Him, who one day will right the balance of his 
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world, and do judgment and justice in the 
earth. Does this seem to you a mere common- 
place truth? Are-you ready to say, Why tell 
us of this, which is a self-evident truism of our 
faith? For this reason, brethren: that we are 
really so accustomed to witness false dealing, 
oppression, unfairness between man and man, 
that we almost begin to think such foul features 
necessarily incident to every social structure 
here below, and to forget that there is such a 
thing as the mass of human society being pene- 
trated and purified by God’s holy Spirit. We 
seem to have forgotten, that the path of the 
just is as a shining light, that shineth ever 
more and more unto the perfect day: and be- 
cause we see foul blots still disfiguring our 
Christian people, to have abandoned our ap- 
pointed work, of leavening the social mass, till 
all be leavened. And it is therefore necessary 
that I should speak, and you should hear, such 
old truisms as these: that God, our God whom 
we serve, the Father of our Lord Jesus, Christ, 
does not look with approval, but looks with 
abomination, on all this vast system of fraud 
and dishonesty, which we know to be working 
around us: that when we hear, as we con- 
stantly do hear, of bad faith in commerce, of 
adulteration of things bought and sold, of great 
fabrics inviting public trust, but founded in 
falsehood and upheld by trickery, we Christians 
are not to think of these things merely as 
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social inconveniences, or merely as incidental 
blots here and there on our character, but to 
see in them manifest provocations of that Holy 
One whom we serve; crucifyings of his blessed 
Son afresh; grievings of his holy Spirit; cer- 
tain challenges, which He will not fail to take 
up and answer, of his future and heavy ven- 
geance. We do not enough think thus, my 
brethren. When we hear of, when we are 
made the victims of, portions of this great system 
of fraud, we are, it is true, personally aggrieved, 
or we smile at the cleverness of the new trick, 
whatever it may be, and settle down with one 
more conviction in the direction of the Psalmist, 
when he said, “all men are liars:” but I think 
we do not connect such things with God, who 
is the upholder, the gracious benefactor, the 
mighty preserver of this our people, and the 
appointer of our national work in the world. 
We do not mourn for these things: nor do we 
seriously resist them as we ought. Of this 
latter more presently : but now let us deal with 
the state, and consequence, of facts, in this 
matter. 

The false balance, which is an abomination 
to the Lord, where do we not see it around 
us? From the powerful guides of public 
opinion, each assuming to be written in the 
interest of justice and truth, but each, almost 
without exception, warping justice and truth 
by false statements, false inferences, predeter- 
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mined conclusions, — from them, with their 
vast influence for every purpose which they 
may choose to forward, down to the petty 
fraud in measure and in “weight which you will 
find in any chance shop you enter,—from one 
end to the other of our great social system, cer- 
tain fraudulent acts, certain known and avowed 
avoidances or disguises of truth, are every day 
practised, and commonly acquiesced in as in- 
evitable. And do not, I pray you, mistake the 
object with which I say this. I do not wish,— 
nay it would but be giving in, myself, to that 
which I am blaming in others,—I do not wish, 
in thus saying, to make an indiscriminate 
charge against all classes and all persons. 
Were the case so, the Christian minister might 
well hold his tongue and fold his hands in 
despair. The evil is in every class, I firmly 
believe, and each year’s experience shews it me 
more and more: of every rank and class, some, 
and far too many, are, and are allowed to be, 
and are tolerated as, men of fraud, men of mere 
shine,—workers and upholders of deceit :—but 
the mischief is not universal; the character is 
not every where spread: and here is my very 
strongest point. Christian men and women— 
Christian households, not in name only, but in 
deed and in truth, are scattered up and down 
in every rank and class: men and women and 
households, who would loathe deceit, and scorn 
to be partakers in fraud,—who serve their God 
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in pure conscience: and the very thing of 
which I complain is this, that they, living in, 
and forming, in a public sense, part of such a 
system, are not stirring more to disclaim it, 
to put it down, to protest not in the name only 
of expediency and convenience, but of their 
God, against such a state of things being 
carried further,—as it is daily being carried, — 
by their tacit acquiescence. 

In ordinary ceconomic affairs, we do not behave 
thus supinely. When the timbers crack and 
the walls gape and the cornices fall, what man 
does not take alarm for his dwelling? And 
have not we heard, crash upon crash, the tokens 
and evidences of this our corrupt social state ? 
Have we not seen the very portions of our 
fabric, which shewed the fairest, give way the 
first, and most notably: the high profession of 
religion itself posted before the nation as no 
security for common and ordinary honesty ? 
Have we not seen, during these many years 
last past, enquiry after enquiry conducted into 
the articles exposed in our common markets : 
and has not each, as it has terminated, only 
borne fresh witness to great conspiracies to de- 
fraud, and to get gain unjustly? The food on 
which we live, the drugs which are supposed to 
heal our diseases, the raiment which we wear, 
all, we are assured, are alike not that, nor near 
that, which they pretend to be. The measure 
which we receive is not such as they who mete 
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it to us would take, if measured out to them 
again. Take but one grievous instance of 
this ; and forgive me for putting it before you 
without disguise, in its own plain and homely 
terms. The needlewoman undertakes a task, and 
is bound to furnish so many yards of material 
for the work, to sew, or to adorn it. She goes 
to one of our lighted street-palaces, bearing on 
its front the security of respectable names, for her 
commodity ; she gets her packet, warranted two 
hundred yards—I have the evidence before me 
as I write—and containing one hundred and fif- 
teen. And she has to wrench out of her toil far 
into the night, out of her heavy heart, and her 
hot tears, and her early grave, this eighty-five 
yards, for which she is answerable, but for which 
the gain has gone into the pocket of a man 
who perhaps declaims on a religious platform, or 
maintains sons at the university for the ministry 
of Christ. 

It is by frauds and oppressions like this,— 
and their name is legion,—that the brand of 
shame is burnt, in the sight of the world and 
in the sight of God, on the hardened forehead of 
our national pride. And it is respecting the 
toleration of such a system, respecting the indo- 
lent sitting down under it, and encouraging it, 
that the Christian men and women and house- 
holds among us will have to stand up and give 
account at the bar of God. You know that this 
system is going on around you: the facts are un- 
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deniable: any hour’s reading of matter-of-fact 
evidence, any afternoon’s shopping, might con- 
vince you beyond a doubt. Yet knowing these 
things to be so, you quietly float on in the tide, and 
give your consciences no trouble in the matter. 
It is your orders, my friends, your encourage- 
ment, your patronage, which supports the fraud, 
which crushes honest industry, which adds one 
more link to the chain which triumphant wrong 
has wound round the poor and the oppressed. 
Let me try to convince you of this. . You have 
work to be done, for yourself or your family. 
Now in elevating you to a position in society 
where you have work to be done for you, or 
with your money, God made you his steward, 
and gave you a talent wherewith to occupy 
against his coming: but of this you do not 
think, and about it you give yourself no trouble: 
you send for your work to be done just where 
the fashionable multitude send,—you go with 
your money just where the carriages of the rich 
and great go, and you care not who they are 
» whom you thus employ and encourage. Surely, 
this is not the right standard for a Christian to 
set up, nor is this the practice which beseems 
those who should be the salt of the earth and the 
light of the world around them. 

Let us now enter into this part of our subject 
more in detail; and consider,—seeing that the 
false balance, so common among us, is an abomi- 
nation to Him whom we serve, anda just weight, 
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so scarce among us, his delight, —how wemay best 
separate ourselves from and discourage the one, 
and uphold and cleave to the other. It is obvi- 
ous that we must not begin with mere practical 
details, if we would be right in this matter. 
The secret of all wrong is, the false balance 
within the heart: the real cheating begins 
there: an unfair dealer has defrauded himself, 
before ever he defrauded another. And this is 
a most important consideration for all of us. 
Have we the balance right within? In other 
words, is our estimate of men and things, which 
guides our actions, the real and true one, or 
some artificial one, altogether wrong, and leading 
us altogether wrong? Here is the very root of the 
mischief. We have, for example, a person who 
knows perfectly well what is right, has religious 
principles recognized within, can say and write 
good things and good precepts—but who still is 
mixed up with, and an encourager of, this system 
of fraud of which we have been speaking. And 
why ? 

First, because that person will not let recog- 
nized religious principle hold the balance, nor 
regulate the estimate formed of the relative 
importance of men and things. I must think, 
says he, as others think—I must do as others 
do. An iron compulsion sets the fashion, and 
Christians just strike in and follow the multi- 
tude. We have continually the lamentable in- 
consistency of a high standard of religion in 
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doctrine and in practice talked about, upheld 
in theory, required of others, while at the same 
time there is no conscientious regulation of ex- 
penditure, no carrying on a stewardship for 
God, but the private purse, and the sources 
whence it is filled, and the persons on whom it 
is lavished, and, alas! the sons and daughters 
whom it sustains, and the miserable household 
over whom its example and influence extends, 
are as unprincipled and profligate, asif atheism, 
and not Christianity, were professed. 

But, you will say to me, you are drawing an 
over-wrought, or at all events a very uncommon 
picture. Excuse meif I deny both imputations. 
The picture is not over-wrought: it is not un- 
common. Nay, it is the faithful picture of every 
fashionable household and its influence. If you 
doubt it, spend a few moments in analyzing the 
component parts of this life of fashion. Let us 
ask ourselves, what are they, and whence do they 
spring, and whither do they lead? Apply this 
proof to religious principles and habits, and the 
answer is ready and satisfactory. Ask the 
doer, and not mere hearer of the word of God, 
“Why is it that you refuse to join ina reckless 
and uncireumspect way of life and dealing— 
that you will not encourage nor meddle with 
fraud and unfairness wherever you detect them?” 
—and he can at once answer you ;—“ Because I 
serve one to whom the false balance is an abomi- 
nation; of Him I am the steward, to him I 
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am accountable.” But when I analyze the mo- 
tives and acts of the man or woman of fashion 
in a like manner: when I bring you before me 
and call you to account, and say, “ Why do 
you, with all this mischief and misery shewn 
to be fostered and upheld by you, still drive on 
with the multitude, doing as they do, appearing 
as they appear, frequenting where they fre- 
quent ?”—what answer will you have to make ? 
Is the world your creator, your benefactor, your 
redeemer? When you put off the flesh, will 
you appear before a court of fashion, and be 
asked for an account of your conformity in all 
these things? If you will put yourselves under 
this despotism, go to your tyrants who rule 
you against your better convictions, and if they 
are to be such paramount and universal coun- 
sellors,—among all your questions for guidance 
which you daily ask them as to how you must 
look and what you must wear, consult them on 
one point, by no means unimportant in making 
plans for this our existence,—ask them this— 
“How isit the fashion to prz?”” What, do they 
start and turn from you at the question ?— 
It is simply throwing in one grain of God’s 
truth into the great seething mass of falsehood 
and fraud. How it precipitates it all in an 
instant. How all the false balances are huddled 
away, when this grim word is uttered. What 
better proof can be given that the whole course 
is a fraud—a self-deceit—a concealing of that 
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which we are and ought to be doing, and a 
setting up of a factitious life to be lived, which 
requires keeping up by ignoring and refusing 
to acknowledge truth, and justice, and duty, to 
man and to God ? 

Yes, brethren, if we would get rid of the 
false balance without, and in our streets 
and markets, we must begin within ourselves. 
Were buyers honest, seilers would by com- 
pulsion be honest too. Here the fault be- 
gins. And in those buyers themselves, it is 
not this or that mean or fraudulent act which 
must be reformed, though indeed all must be: 
but as we have partly seen, it is the heart 
which wants setting right: the world and self 
must be pulled down, God and his fear must 
be set up, within the secret chambers where the 
resolves and the purposes are formed. If they 
lived with the habitual fear of God before their 
eyes, these things would not be so. If the 
Saviour whom we preach were really believed 
in by you, as having bought each of you with 
his own precious blood, you would each of 
you be to the full as careful in this matter as 
any of Christ’s ministers could wish you to be. 
If God’s Spirit were really your inward teacher 
and monitor, your conscience would be rather 
over tender in worldly dealings, than, as in too 
many cases it now is, hardened to such consi- 
derations as those which I have been urging. 
People talk of new necessities of society, new 
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purifying powers, new kinds of reform being 
wanted: but it ever seems to me, brethren, 
that the old want is still the pressing one, the 
old cry still the necessary one for this genera- 
tion to raise in the ear of heaven,—“ Create in 
me a clean heart, O God—and renew a right 
spirit within me.” Certainly we make stir 
enough about our religion—and so far, every 
labour about so good a thing is good, and does 
good. But O let us take care that we do not 
spend our labour in dispersing, instead of con- 
centrating, our work: let us take care that, 
while we are planting the world’s outlying 
tracts with the trees of righteousness, our own 
homesteads and garden plots do not remain 
untended, and unsown, and tangled with the 
noxious weeds of ungodliness and wrong. 

If a question be asked about actual prac- 
tical undertaking of improvement in the 
matter of which we speak, it must be 
obvious that we can hardly enter here on so 
wide a field of what might seem mere secular 
detail. On one point I have already said some- 
thing: the conscientious regulation of bestowal 
of employment and patronage. I know this is 
not without its difficulties; and the same may 
be said of every duty whatsoever. “I am 
liable,” you say, “after all my care, to be 
imposed upon.” No doubt you are: and often 
there most, where you imagined confidence best 
bestowed. But is this any answer? At all 
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events you will have done your best; and 
though you may sometimes fail, the whole ten- 
dency of your conscientious endeayour will have 
been for good, and in the direction of justice and 
fair-dealing. 

On two other points, something might be 
said. One is, there are certain signs, by 
which even the dull of discernment may dis- 
cern the tokens of fraud and pretension. In 
watching for such signs, be not unwise: in 
acting on their discovery, prompt and consist- 
ent. Let the substantial and unobtrusive 
rather win your favour, than the flashy and 
self-recommending. In a mere worldly point 
of view, you will be no losers by this: in a 
godly and conscientious one, immense gainers. 
The other is this: be not found an admirer of, 
nor a joiner in, the system of universal cheap- 
ness now so much in vogue. Honest labour 
requires honest payment : and where remunera- 
tion is scant, there must be injustice somewhere. 
Be not seekers or purchasers of those articles, 
concerning which the wonder is how they can 
be produced for the money. Have a conscience 
in this, as in all other things. 

So much for mere details, which must be filled 
up by each out of his own life and circumstances. 
Let me urgeone concluding consideration. There 
are considerable and somewhat awful parallels 
between the Church in England now, and that 
in Israel when our Lord was in the flesh. 
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Some of His denunciations on their hypocrisy 
speak with a very real and solemn voice to 
every tender Christian conscience that hears 
them now. That twenty-third chapter of St. 
Matthew might furnish, were it a task 
which erring man could undertake and fulfil 
in the true spirit of charity, matter for very 
earnest and faithful exposure of the very same 
sins and hypocrisies now prevalent as then. 
May God avert the omen! May we be wise in 
time and repent of our inconsistencies and 
false-servings, each one of us, while we are yet 
in the way with Him, before His judgment 
come upon us, and we be cast into that prison 
from which no escape is offered us. I trust it 
will not appear that our time to-day has been 
unprofitably spent. We preach Jesus the 
Saviour of sinners: but in this very thing does 
His office consist and was His name given, 
that he should save His people from their sins. 
And it is no less faithful preaching of Christ to 
expose and warn you of those sins in His name 
and on the foundation of His Gospel, than it is 
to dwell on the ever fresh and blessed facts and 
doctrines of His mighty redemption. May He, 
in the purpose of His Father and with the 
power of His Spirit keep both alike—our warn- 
ings against sin—and our settings forth of His 
glorious Person and office to the purification of 
your lives in holiness and the salvation of 
your souls in the day of His appearing. Amen. 
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“There is a way which seemeth right unto a man, but the 
end thereof are the ways of death.” 


Amone the indications that we are not what 
we once were, there is perhaps none more deci- 
sive in its testimony, than the depravation of 
the natural conscience. In many matters, the 
conscience of most men remains effective. It. 
is not destroyed: its voice makes itself heard, 
in spite of repeated attempts to silence it. It 
ceases not to warn and to protest, even in those 
who have oftenest disregarded its warnings and 
protestations. And this its negative office is that 
by which we mainly know of its presence. Our 
conscience far oftener tells us of that which is 
not right, than of that which is: gives us many 
notes of caution, for one of encouragement. 
“My conscience tells me I must not do it,” 
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is our common phrase. It is like the paralyzed 
limb, which, though incapable of active motion, 
has not lost its power of conveying to the sen- 
sorium the impressions made by touch: or like 
the dull and phlegmatic character, which while 
unable to be roused to exertion, yet refuses to 
be overborne or put out of the way. 

And it is in consequence of this paralysis of 
the natural conscience, that such an assertion as 
that in my text points to a phenomenon of con- 
stant occurrence among men: “There is a way 
which seemeth right unto a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death.’ You will observe 
that these words concern, not so much the course 
of the open sinner, as that of the mistaken and 
self-deceiving man. It can hardly be said of the 
course of the open sinner, that it seemeth right 
unto him. If I am speaking to any who are liv- 
ing in the practice of sin, I may fairly appeal to 
themselves, whether it ever seems right unto 
them. It seems expedient, seems pleasant, seems 
unavoidable: but it does not seem right. They 
fill their purses, and ask no questions: and 
indulge their lust, and ask no questions: and 
defraud and oppress, and say and do that which 
is false, and ask no questions: but if man or if 
God ever raise the question, “Is this right?” 
they cannot face it: they avoid it, silence it, 
forget it: but they do not, for they cannot, 
stand up and answer it. These persons are in 
the ways of death, and they know it. They 
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are blinded, infatuated, intoxicated, if you will: 
but they are not mistaken. 

There is, however, a very different class of 
persons, to whom my text directly applies, and 
to whom its warning is very solemn: persons 
whose course lies just short of that degree of 
divergence from right, where the conscience 
begins to protest, and yet is sure, as every 
divergence must, if followed, to lead very far 
from it at last. These are the ways which 
seem right unto a man, but the end thereof 
is the way of death. And it is of such ways 
that the ordinary mass of mankind, in a civi- 
lized and decent age, need continual warn- 
ing. As the rays of God’s light penetrate the 
darkness in which it is shining, and detect the 
unfruitful works of darkness, compromises are 
ever suggested, frontier roads between the light 
and the darkness, having a bright side and a 
dark side, where the world tolerates the religion 
for peace sake and credit’s sake, and the religion 
is too happy to get so much of the world and its 
profits without troublesome protests and unwel- 
come scruples. It is this sort of travellers where- 
with in our days the downward road is lavishly 
crowded: men who walk not with the sinful 
multitude, but on convenient embankments, so 
contrived as to make the great broad road 
appear immensely distant and precipitous 
beneath, and the narrow path comfortably 
near and accessible above. It is these people 
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who constantly want reminding that their way 
is not right, because it seems right to them. It 
is these who ever need_that line to be drawn 
sharp and clear, which the world is always 
trying to blur and render indistinct. Bear 
with me then, if I endeavour to-day to point 
out to you some of these fair-seeming ways 
which end in the way of death. And may He 
who knoweth the thoughts and intents of the 
heart, search and see if there be any way of 
wickedness in us, and lead us in the way ever- 
lasting. 

I would first observe of our text, that it does 
not say these apparently right ways are them- 
selves the ways of death, but that they end in 
the ways of death. And this is important. 
For nothing is so common as for the man, when 
warned, to vindicate himself by endeavouring to 
shew, and often successfully shewing, that there 
is nothing destructive in his present course: 
that there is, as he phrases it, no harm in doing 
this or that. It may be so: we may concede 
him safely thus far: but still if we can shew 
that in the end that course entails mischief, 
that the end thereof are the ways of death, 
surely our warning will be held justified, and 
his conduct will be condemned. 

It seems to me, that the ways of which we 
are to speak are mainly of two kinds: errors in 
practice, and errors in doctrine: the former by 
far the most abundant, but the latter by no 
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means so rare as to bear passing over in con- 
sidering the subject. And the first practical 
error which I will mention is, that of a life not 
led under the direct influence of religion. I 
put it in this form, because I wish to divest it 
as much as possible of an active character for 
mischief, and to include as large a class as 
possible within its limits. I speak of the man 
who, however many virtues he may possess, 
however upright he may be in the duties of 
life, however carefully he may attend to the 
outward duties of religion, does not receive it 
into his heart, nor act on its considerations as a 
motive. This is a way of life which usually 
seems right untoa man. He wins esteem from 
without, and has no accusing conscience within. 
Those outward and palpable obligations, which 
are capable of being quoted and dilated on by 
ordinary men, are fulfilled by him, even to a 
pattern. Those inward and more abstruse ones, 
of which ministers speak to him from the pul- 
pit, he regards with respect, and even recom- 
mends to others, over whom his influence ex- 
tends. He is not aware of questioning, much 
less disbelieving, a single truth of revelation. 
He repeats the Creeds in church with hearty 
assent. In public and in private, he upholds 
and enforces the religion of his country and of 
his choice. He may be a magistrate, or a 
senator, or even a preacher of the word : and, if 
so, all that men hear from his lips on these 
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matters is in perfect harmony with the hypo- 
thesis, that he is a religious man. Or he may 
move only in a narrow private sphere of life 
and work ;—in which~¢ase he is barely dis- 
tinguishable from those around him who are 
living in the fear of God. But he is not a 
religious man. He has not the fear of God 
before his eyes. He may have the fear of dis- 
grace, the fear of public opinion, the fear of his 
own conscience; but he has not the fear of God. 
God is not in all his ways. If he is intel- 
lectual, he may speculate about Him: if stu- 
dious, he may read about him: if enquiring 
and active-minded, he may like to hear of 
him: but he does not walk nor speak nor 
think, nor rule himself in life, as in his 
sight and accountable to him. 

Now I believe I have been describing a, very 
common case indeed. If it in any respect 
departs from the very commonest form of the 
character I have been drawing, it is just 
because I have made it too favourable ; because 
regularity in religious duty is by no means 
universal in such a character. But plainly I 
did this, to bring the ‘seeming right unto a 
man” into as prominent a light as I could, and 
give it the best justification. And I forewarn 
you that, in most cases, the character itself will 
be found even more emphatically in accord with 
the declaration of my text than I shall be now 
endeavouring to prove it. In the main, the 
description is one widely exemplified. It is 
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just that of the ordinary unexceptionable citi- 
zen of a peaceful and religious age. It is—it 
must be—that of large classes of persons here 
and in every congregation. Now, my friends, 
your way seems right unto you. You are satis- 
fied and comfortable in it, and you justify it to 
yourself and to others. What can man desire 
more, than to be faultless, or next to it, in the 
ordinary duties of life: to respect the religion 
of Jesus Christ and observe its precepts, as far 
as they seem to be concerned with common 
life? Nay, you will hold your course right 
even further. You will say that beyond this 
you do not conceive yourself bound to go: that 
you have a horror of fanaticism: that you do 
not think it can be a duty to be what is called 
a professor of religion: that you will leave that 
to others, while you yourself will strive to adorn 
the religion which they profess by an upright 
and blameless life. Very good, doubtless, and 
a resolution which may God increase among us 
tenfold: but remember, that in order to adorn 
a religion, you must first possess it: first lay 
the foundation, then raise the substantial por- 
tion of the building, and then is the time for 
the adornment. 

And this similitude reaches further than 
you may be disposed to imagine. Bear with 
me, while I try to shew you that this your 
approved way which seems right to you will 
and must end in the ways of death. You 
know the facts of that Redemption which you 
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say you receive. Think of them with me 
for a moment. If your present way of life was 
intended to be the result of these facts, and 
nothing more, why need they have happened 
as they did? Why need the Saviour have 
died a death of shame? why need his Apostles 
have gone about the world at the hazard of 
their lives, rousing up men to apprehend and 
receive this redemption? There were thou- 
sands of persons at Antioch, at Thessalonica, at 
Athens, at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Rome, and 
all along the routes which those Apostles 
travelled, who, according to the manner and 
knowledge of their time, were living just as 
you live—whose way seemed right to them, 
and according to your shewing, was right. 
What needed the Apostles to preach that all 
men every where must repent, if these correct 
livers were excepted? Then again; that death. 
of our Lord, where does it come in, on your 
shewing? What place do you assign it in 
your hearts and lives? For aught you know 
or shew, might not the Saviour just as well 
have lived on and died according to the course 
of nature, as have endured the shameful and 
painful cross? Nay I will go further than this. 
Why need He have ever come and taught at 
all? Ido not for a moment mean to say, that 
you have gained nothing from his blessed 
teaching: we have all gained, society has 
gained, public opinion has gained, even the 
heathen world, which knows him not, has 
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gained, by the gracious words which proceeded 
from his mouth: but this is not the question : 
it is one of life and death: and I say, if pre- 
cept is all, if teaching was all, then need not 
the Son of God haye come down from heaven 
to teach—for we are all incapable alike, by 
mere precept, of attaining to eternal life. Just 
let me refer to one passage of his own course 
to make this plain to you. In the beginning 
of his public ministry, one came to him, call- 
ing him “a teacher come from God.” Did he 
acknowledge the title? did he proceed to give 
Nicodemus rules for his practice—to solve any 
of those legal difficulties, the discussion of which 
formed the theology of the day? Notso. He 
at once opened to him the truth of God with 
regard to man, in this matter; and told him, 
“Ye must be born again.” Now this way 
which seemeth right unto you, does it take this 
necessity into calculation? or rather does it 
not altogether set it aside and ignore it to the 
very utmost? Is it not the fact, that the class 
of persons of whom I am speaking, with com- 
mon consent, leave this new birth as an un- 
practical matter for divines to dispute about, 
and do not so much as dream of the realization 
of it in their own persons ? 

And now I will ask them to pursue in 
imagination this their chosen course onwards 
—this slight divergence—this safe compro- 
mise, as they suppose it. Whither must it 
lead them? One day—this they will not 
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dispute—they must come into the presence 
of God, and stand before Him. Wherewith 
shall they come? It was the old question, 
asked and answered in the prophet—and let 
them mark the reply. Disparaging as it does 
a multitude of sacrifices and. offerings, it asks, 
“What doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” It is this latter requirement which 
you, my brethren, are altogether neglecting. 
You have left God out of your calculation. 
And while you are careful about the ordinary 
duties of life, and pride yourselves on doing 
justly and loving mercy, you have left no place 
for that main spring of all motives and actions, 
without which they are worthless, and unac- 
ceptable to Him. And in consequence, such a 
life cannot but end in the ways of death, if 
pursued onwards. “If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. He that 
hath the Son hath life: and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life.” Improbable 
as it may seem that this correct liver, this 
blameless and upright man, should perish at 
last, it is but a necessary consequence from his 
having put by and rejected the only remedy 
which God has provided for the universal taint 
of our nature, by which taint, if not purged out, 
he must, as well as the rest of the unrenewed 
and ungodly, be ruined in the end. 

Itis manifest that I might have here pursued 
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the course of argument which I have often taken 
up in this place,—and have shewed that such a 
course as that which I have been describing has 
no safeguard—no reliable guide in life; and so 
will, under the influence of strong temptation, 
in by far the greater number of cases give way 
under a man, and actually lead him astray into 
the way of sin: that from the corruption of the 
human heart, such a course will ever be found 
united with very much self-deceit and injustice 
and unholiness: I do not for a moment forget 
all this: but at the same time I have preferred 
now to take the “way that seemeth right” at 
its very best; to shew you that nothing short of 
vital heartfelt personal religion can issue in the 
ways of life; to persuade, if I may, the correct 
worldly man who has not religion at his heart, 
that the chief thing is yet wanting to him; 
that he may question, and by God’s grace forsake, 
this way which seemeth right unto him, before 
it have led him into the ways of death. 

While on the practical part of our subject I 
should not be justified in omitting those who, 
believing from the heart, and living in the main 
as in God’s sight, are yet notoriously and con- 
fessedly wanting in some important requisite 
of the Gospel. This case also is very common. 
It is found even in the very strongholds of the 
profession of religion. It may be illustrated by 
all the violent partisanship which is so charac- 
teristic of our day: the want of truth, of cha- 
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rity, of humility, which characterizes our reli- 
gious books and journals: the persecuting, and 
depreciating, and blotting of fair fame and 
marring of usefulness, which is pursued even as 
an occupation by men calling themselves super- 
eminently Christians. Certainly these ways 
seem right unto those who are following them: 
so right, that they appear to think they are 
doing God a service by all this unchristian con- 
duct. 

The case is found again in the class of per- 
sons who, while professing zeal for religion in 
general, nourish unscrupulously some one known 
sin or prohibited indulgence: go as far as they 
dare with sin and the world, and still lay claim 
to the Christian character: are found listening 
to faithful preachers, and numbered among real 
Christians, while all the time the end of their 
course to themselves and their unhappy families 
and household is the way of death: for He 
whom we serve will not have a reserved life, but 
awhole one: not a divided heart, but an united 
one. 

We have yet to speak of a class of persons, 
sufficiently numerous in our day, who deal with 
erroneous doctrine as the other with deficient 
practice. Now it is obvious, that I here at 
once lay myself open to a reply which will be 
deemed a triumphant one. It will be said to 
me, “ You call our doctrine erroneous: we say 
the same of yours. Your warnings plainly 
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apply no more to us than to yourself; let each 
conscientiously arrive at his own conclusion, 
and respect that conclusion as sacred.” Well, 
I am willing to deal with you on this ground, 
provided it be fairly taken. Let each con- 
scientiously arrive at his own conclusion. 
Granted: but then let us have all that this 
adverb implies. It is exactly to ensure this, 
that I was about to take pains in pressing my 
point. It includes very much that you may 
not suspect at first sight. It presumes the 
humble diligent study of Scripture and of your- 
selves, in the light of that which God has 
plainly said, and which his Word plainly 
declares. It includes continual prayer to Him 
that he will open your eyes to see that which 
he has made known respecting himself; and 
an earnest heartfelt desire and endeavour, to 
bring the daily life up to the standard of the 
knowledge thus acquired. Let us have thus 
much secured, and I will go cheerfully with 
you in your postulate. Let each man thus 
arrive at his own conclusion, and I have no 
fear for his personal safety and wellbeing ; 
none for the cause of our holy religion. Minor 
differences there will doubtless be between us; 
churches differently governed, worship differ- 
ently conducted, ordinances differently ex- 
plained and esteemed: but the great funda- 
mental doctrines of our faith are written so 
broadly and so abundantly on the pages of 
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God’s word and God’s world, that I have every 
confidence in following out that which formed 
the thesis of the great Apostle’ 8 greatest argu- 
ment—which formed again the rallying cry 
of the saints of God at tho Reformation ; ‘The 
Gospel is the power of God unto nen to 
every one that believeth.” That Holy Spirit, 
whose teaching is the triumphant result of all 
that our Saviour did and suffered, will I believe 
lead every such conscientious enquirer into all 
the truth necessary for him in this life or the 
next. So that I do not ask you in this argu- 
ment to conform to the decrees of councils, or 
the articles of Churches, nor doI set up my own 
doctrine as the standard of orthodoxy, though 
I earnestly hope to bring you into accord with 
these and with it; but I put plainly to you the 
question, whether the way of doctrine which 
seems right to you, be it what it may, has been 
thus conscientiously—i. e. thus humbly, dili- 
gently, prayerfully, practically—entered on. 
This is the question for us all; and it is a ques- 
tion which reaches over every department of the 
Christian life as to doctrine. God has revealed 
the truth in his word. What dost thou know 
of that word? How dost thou study it? Art 
thou setting it aside—distrusting, depreciating 
it? IEfso, hast thou weighed its evidence—art 
thou led by a mature, well-formed conclusion, or 
byahastyand ill-assured prejudice? We tell you, 
that in that word the guiltiness of man before 
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God, the sacrifice of the Son of God to atone 
for that guiltiness, the promise of justification 
by faith in Him, and of sanctification by his 
Spirit, are plainly to be read. Thou dost not 
see this. Hast thou carefully asked thyself 
why? Hast thou examined, if a man of educa- 
tion, the passages where we profess to find it, 
calmly, scholarly, dispassionately? If not 
capable of doing this, hast thou taken the advice 
of such as are, and can inform thee? Myriads 
in every age have professed this our faith, have 
lived in it, written on it, died for it, or by it. 
Hast thou dealt conscientiously with this great 
consensus of the Christian church? No such 
accord, I freely concede, can ever create or esta- 
blish a doctrine: but it can and ought to make 
us more anxious to test a doctrine so supported, 
by the most rigid application of that Word, 
on which alone doctrines depend. For here 
also—and would that this were more remem- 
bered—our text is but the plain fact. “There is 
a way which seemeth right unto a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death.” If God 
has revealed for the salvation of his creatures 
certain truths, and if I put by and reject those 
truths, it is plain that I thereby exclude my- 
self from that his inestimable benefit. 

And the position in which the Gospel of Christ 
stands, invests such a consideration with a cha- 
racter even more awful. It claims to be not 
one among many ways of salvation, but the 
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only way. From the time that those two un- 
learned but bold men stood before the Sanhe- 
- drim, till now, the believers in Jesus have been 
proclaiming that “there is none other name 
- given under heaven among men, whereby we 
are to be saved.” LEither this is true, or it is 
not: and those who in the formation of their 
own belief have set it aside, are unreasonable, 
if they have done so without all earnest and 
conscientious enquiry. There is nothing in life, 
for which we are so deeply and solemnly ac- 
countable, as the formation of our belief. It is 
the compass which guides our way, which if it 
vary ever so little from truth, is sure to cause a 
fatal divergence in the end. And if this is so 
in all matters, how much more in that of 
eternal salvation, where the gate to be striven 
through is so strait, and the way so narrow ! 

The issue of what has been said is this; and it 
is a lesson by no means unneeded in the present 
day: that whether we consider practice or be- 
lief, each man’s deeming is not each man’s 
law; every man’s deeming may be wrong, and 
we can only find that which is right by each 
one of us believing and serving God, as He has 
revealed himself to us in Christ. 

May this truth be impressed on every heart 
among us, so as to keep us from wandering into 
doctrinal or practical errors! There is but one 
way that is true: but one, that is the way ever- 
lasting. To those of us who are walking in 
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that way, may grace be given to persist in it to 
the end, in spite of all difficulties and all tempta- 
tions to forsake it:—and those who have not 
found it, but are walking each in the light of his 
own eyes in the ways that seem right unto 
them, O may God’s Spirit accompany that which 
has been said, and carry dissatisfaction and con- 
viction to their hearts, that they may repent 
and be saved. 


SERMON V. 


TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
1856. 


Prov. xvii. 15. 


“ He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the just, 
even they both are abomination to the Lord.” 


THESE words may serve to shew us, that our 
estimate of other men is a matter of very solemn 
responsibility in God’s sight. And if we re- 
flect a little, we shall easily apprehend why it 
is so. 

We may regard such an estimate in three 
points of view: in its effect on those thus 
estimated, on society in general, and on our- 
selves. And in each of these we can hardly 
overrate its importance. A harsh judgment 
may be the means of ruining a man’s reputa- 
tion, however little he may have deserved it: 
a fervid partisan may lift a man into eminence, 
however unworthy. And by the one of these 
results, society is deprived of the services of one 
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who might have done substantial good: by the 
other, she is delivered over to the influence of 
one, who will sooner or later be the cause of 
mischief. Again, on the man who forms and 
utters such judgments, the effect is unquestion- 
ably of the worst kind. By both, the unjust — 
disparagement of the good, and the undue com- 
mendation of the bad, the moral sense is har-— 
dened and perverted, and the man so far 
brought under the power of the tempter of 
souls for his hurt. It is no wonder then, that 
He before whom all hearts, and all consequences, 
lie open, should declare that “he that justifieth 
the wicked, and he that condemneth the just, 
even they both are abomination to Him.” AndI — 
have chosen these words for our meditation this 
morning, with the intention of reviewing the 
subject of our estimate of other men, and if it 
may be so, by God’s help, contributing to our 
avoidance of both the faults here mentioned. | 
First, a few general considerations seem de- | 
sirable. Did we ever question with ourselves, 
“On what is my estimate of others usually 
founded?” Because, if we did, I cannot help 
believing that the issue would be, in very many 
cases, dissatisfaction with our present practice. 
I do not mean that this would be the case with — 
the world in general; but with Christians I 
trust and think it would. The world, in this 
matter, goes on as it has ever done, reckless, 
and trifling with even the most serious matters 
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of justice and truth. <A breath of popular 
applause may lift a man into sudden eminence: 
a breath of popular disfavour as soon sink him 
into irreparable disgrace. And never was this 
so much the case, as in our own day. The 
intercommunication of thought is so perfect 
among us, that any saying for good or ill is in 
a day spread from one end to another of our 
land: and the tyrants of imperial Rome were 
not so omnipresent in their vast empire, as that 
fickle despot, public opinion, is in ours. The 
man who lives in the sight of God and as 
responsible to Him, may well question with 
himself, what power it is, which directs this 
mighty engine for good or for ill—Is it one on 
which he may safely rely, and suffer it to lead 
his judgment? And will the answer to this be 
satisfactory to him in any case? Will it, I 
mean, be such, that he can spare himself per- 
sonal responsibility in the matter, and deliver 
himself to the will of those who may judge and 
pronounce for him? It would be unnatural 
and absurd, to pretend that no influence should 
be exerted over our estimate of men by the 
organs of public opinion : equally unreasonable, 
to decry them as perfectly unreliable in the 
matter. They are great and important phe- 
nomena of our age, and those who direct their 
influence must, from the very nature of the 
ease, be sagacious enough to perceive that, lead- 
ing as they do in one sense the national mind, 
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they are equally, in another sense, led by it: so 
that their verdict is very seldom the mere gra- 
tuitous result of private feeling and party pre- 
judice, but must have some broader basis of 
belief or fact to rest on. Even the heathen 
poet in old time could say, “no rumour rests — 
on nought, which many spread :’” much more 
may the same be said now, when the popular 
conscience has been so far at least leavened by 
Christianity, that utter and absolute unfairness 
and untruthfulness, if detected, will be sure to 
be put to shame. ; 
But it is just by these very words that 
we may perceive our danger, and our need 
of caution. There may be very much untruth- — 
fulness, short of what is utter and absolute: 
very much which is utter and absolute, and 
yet escapes detection. There may be the con- — 
venient distortion of a word really uttered,— 
the attributing of an obvious but non-existent 
motive for an action which is matter of fact,— 
the attaching of an opprobrious name, and thus — 
inducing belief that the man is in all things | 
identified with that which that name implies: 
or the insinuation of evil yet undiscovered, or 
of matters being worse than they seem to be,—_ 
or any other of those thousand damaging say- — 
ings, which those so well know how to wield, — 
who would undermine a reputation: all these 
may be carefully chosen and judiciously re-_ 
peated, and after a while taken for granted as 
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proved, without the slightest chance of detec- 
tion, or of the hearer and reader being shocked 
by truth being absolutely violated. 

And on the other hand, the process of extol- 
ling a favourite may be and is every day con- 
ducted with equal skill and effect. The advice 

‘“* Be to his faults a little blind, 

Be to his virtues very kind,” 
is ever kept in view: and since good men, at 
least, who read and hear, are ever ready, in their 
mere kindliness of heart, to sympathize with 
praise rather than with blame, the mischief 
done here is even of a deeper and in itself a 
more mischievous kind. Great moral faults, 
and even absolute worthlessness of character, 
are conveniently overlooked for the sake of par- 
tisanship: and we often see at the same time 
the wicked justified and loaded with praise, and 
the just condemned and held up to public 
abhorrence. The evil consequences of such a 
state of things on a nation and on individuals 

will occur to every thinking mind. 

But it is not so much my object here to dilate 
on them, as to suggest the duty of Christians with 
regard to such blame and such praise. You hear 
the strong language of our text: “He that justi- 
fieth the wicked, and hethat condemneth the just, 
even they both are abomination to the Lord.” 
Then surely, beloved brethren, we have solemn 
duties in this matter: and it is not for us to 
go on reading and believing, joining the popu- 
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lar cry one way and the other, when we know 
not whether we may not be incurring the dis- 
pleasure of Him, whose we are and whom we 
serve, by so doing. 

And do not meet what I am going to say, 
by telling me that such descriptions and 
exhortations as these form no part of the 
preaching of the Gospel. _ I know of no Gos- 
pel, which does not penetrate and sanctify the 
man: and I know of no penetrating and 
sanctifying, except in detail. It may be a 
fashionable way of preaching the Gospel, to deal 
with great wide truths which every body is 
ready to endorse, and avoid touching the sore 
points of the public conscience: but it is not 
the way which those will follow, who wish to 
produce an actual effect for good on the gene- 
ration to whom God has set them to minister. 
I must beg you then, when I address Chris- 
tians, to take for granted all that that word 
implies: to regard the foundation as laid, even 
Christ Jesus, and the man as believing in Him, 
and endeavouring to follow his pattern and 
walk by his Spirit. And to such persons I 
say,—we must be, in this important matter now 
before us, very different from that which others 
around us are, if we would be faithful to our 
holy calling. 

I will first insist on the general duty of 
conscientiousness in forming all our estimates 
of other men. We Christians are not driving 
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on with the world, trampling down or lifting 
up other men as suits our purpose. We have 
a higher, a nobler work to do by others, even 
to uplift that standard of right and wrong, 
of praise and blame, which reflects the purity 
and holiness of Him whom we serve. It should 
be our aim, not obsequiously to follow public 
opinion in such estimate, but to act for ourselves 
and for God. And surely we do not think of 
thisenough. There is a timidity, even amount- 
ing to cowardice, among us, in forming and ex- 
pressing our opinion of other men. The bare 
occurrence of some insulated act or saying on 
their part, which we know to be no test of their 
character, makes us into their partisans or their 
impugners, just as lightly as those who are 
actuated by no fixed rule in the matter. We 
forget such a solemn truth as that contained in 
our text: that “he that justifieth the wicked, 
and he that condemneth the just, even they both 
are abomination to the Lord.” We forget that 
while we call ourselves, and I would hope really 
are, his servants, we are thus in danger of 
running directly counter to his holy will and 
joining the ranks of his adversaries. And this 
is not, indeed it is not, any trifling matter, nor 
belonging to a class of trifling matters. It is 
only one of a number of things, in which the 
Christian church, the body of Christian men 
among us, seems to have abjured the duty of 
conscientiousness : and this abjuration is one of 
the most fearful symptoms of our times. We 
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see it in public life, in business, in trade, in 
converse, and as here, in the formation of our 
estimate of others. And its increase (for on 
the increase it certainly is), the increasing pre- 
valence of rigid profession and loose practice, 
of extreme sensitiveness as to tenets and per- 
fect apathy as to obedience, stamps on our 
church, I mean on the collective body of pro- 
fessing Christians in this land, the mark of a 
falling church: of salt that is fast losing its 
savour for good. And we cannot, as ministers of 
Christ, bestow too much care and pains, even at 
the risk of misrepresentation, in discountenanc- 
ing and cautioning men against this prevailing 
tendency of our day. 

The duty of estimating others as in the sight 
of God is not then by any means a light one, 
but a most solemn one: alas, how little prac- 
tised by us! Let me put the case to any one— 
to every one. ‘Take any instance you please of 
a person concerning whom you have formed an 
opinion—for, or against—for we are as yet on 
the general duty. Now then pause, and ask 
yourself the ground of that opinion. Have you 
judged for yourself at all? If so, on what does 
your judgment rest? Is it on the real value of 
the life and character, the man as tested by 
upright conduct or its absence, by the display 
of high principle or the reverse; on good done 
or left undone ; or are you just obeying popu- 
lar impulse in praising or blaming ? and, if not, 
are you judging by tests altogether fallacious— 
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by a mere word uttered, a mere opinion pro- 
fessed—by the presence or absence of mere 
brilliancy of talent, or external recommenda- 
tion ? Ta 

We shall be able to press this enquiry better 
home, when we come to deal with the sepa- 
rate parts of our text. And on these let us 
now enter. “He that justifieth the wicked is 
an abomination to the Lord.” Unholy and un- 
principled life, wherever found, ought to be 
protested against by the servants of God. I do 
not mean that they should be hasty to blame, 
eager to search for faults: let me not be thus 
misunderstood: but that they ought ever to be 
found separate from, and discouraging, men of 
ungodly and blameable conduct. Here is their 
line of demarcation: and surely it is plain 
enough. Yet, plain as it is, do we not often, 
do we not constantly, see it overstepped? Is it 
not a scandal to professing Christians, that for 
the sake of worldly advantage, or even of fol- 
lowing the multitude and avoiding singularity, 
they are ever ready to waive their Master’s 
high requirements, and join in the adulation of 
rank, of talent, of success, totally irrespective 
of the question whether the man is adorning or 
disgracing the high calling and holy name of 
Christ? Is it not constantly found, that men 
who would make a brother an offender for a 
word, whatever might be his usefulness and 
high Christian example, will at the same time 
condone the grossest moral faults, and even 
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make idols of men who are the avowed enemies 
of Him whom they serve? It was well per- 
haps, in the probability of so many corrupt 
motives and selfish ends, to let the practice of in- 
dividual ecclesiastical discipline pass into abey- 
ance: to leave, in what might be presumed to be 
the more matured state of the Christian public 
conscience, the moral offender to the correction 
of universal opinion and of his own heart: but 
we are not therefore to aid that public opinion 
in going wrong, nor to encourage that heart 
in its own natural deceitfulness. 

And this is one of the temptations arising from 
the existence and recognition of parties and sec- 
tions in the professing body of Christians. It is 
true, these parties must exist, in any condition of 
things where that liberty of conscience is allow- 
ed, which is the first requirement of the Gos- 
pel. But for that very reason, Christians should 
be the more aware of the nets which the 
Tempter spreads for them in and because of 
this very partisan life. And the justifying the 
wicked is one, though as we shall presently 
see, not the chief of these. “The man is use- 
ful to my party. He pleads its cause well. 
He has ever been a stout maintainer of its 
tenets: a valiant impugner of those of my 
opponents. For this, let him pass—though I 
know that he is one through whom the great 
cause of truth and holiness daily suffers—one 
who has not the fear of the Lord before his 
eyes—one, the whole tendency of whose life 
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and actions is to proclaim the Gospel a fable, 
and ruin that end which my party profess to 
have most at heart.’ Is not such a course pro- 
perly designated as the-justifying of the wicked ? 
And can those who follow it escape the con- 
sequence implied by our text, when it is said, 
that they are an abomination to the Lord ? 

Of this same class is the very usual tendency 
among us to overlook, not for party motives, but 
generally, those faults which fall in with the prac- 
tice of the day, which consist in the neglect of 
unwelcome duties, or the committal of lightly 
esteemed sins. I might speak of this as re- 
gards ourselves, but my present concern is with 
our estimate of others; and this inadequate 
view is often found where a man’s own prac- 
tice is not in the least involved. But consider 
the mischief done by it. God has put thee 
here to do his work. And by no means the 
least part of that work is, that thou shouldst 
do service to Him just exactly in the border 
and debateable land of these neglected duties 
and lightly esteemed sins. By dropping thy 
testimony here, thou art guilty of unfaithful- 
ness in the very point where He meant thee to 
serve him. 

Take but one instance among many of that 
which I mean. We have among us multi- 
tudes of the wealthy who unnecessarily and 
unscrupulously violate the obligations of the 
Christian day of rest, and prevent whole 
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classes of their fellow-creatures from enjoying 
it. I mean, of course, by using their own and 
the public conveyances on that day with no 
sufficient cause: for mere self-indulgence, or 
mere pride. There can be no doubt that this is 
in the sight of God, and ought to be in the sight 
of man, a grievous sin: a sin against personal 
obligation, and even a worse sin against charity. 
Yet where is the Christian voice that is lifted 
against it? In what society, in what pulpit, is 
the man for a moment listened to, who ventures 
to plead for the neglected soul of the servant or 
the cabman? What Christian congregation 
does not treat such arguments with consummate 
scorn? Are they not, even among, and in fact 
mostly among, the strenuous upholders of the 
sabbatical obligation of that day, ignored in 
theory, and openly set at nought in practice ? 
Let this one instance suffice. I must leave 
you to supply for yourselves others (and they are 
many), in which we are prone for convenience 
or for fashion sake, to overlook undoubted sins, 
and must proceed to the second person, who is 
said to be an abomination to the Lord—“he 
that condemneth the just.” And here un- 
doubtedly our fault is much more common, and 
more recklessly committed. We are always 
more prone to condemn than to justify. It is 
an abuse of our instinct of self-preservation, to 
be ever ready with our hostility to other men: 
and so far does this pervade our nature, that 
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the heartless saying of the wevere moralist is 
not less true than it is disgraceful to us, that 
“there is something even in the misfortunes of 
our best friends which does not displease us.” 
So completely has self taken the place of love 
to man, in our fallen nature. And this general 
propensity to depress others renders it very 
easy, in any case, to condemn. You have but 
to send forth the evil insinuation over the face 
of society, that the man is not so good as 
he seems: that his motive, or his practice, 
or his belief, is unsound, and it is sure to 
roll onward, gathering force at every trans- 
mission. And the more awake men’s con- 
sciences become to truth in general, the greater, 
supposing them dead on this point, will be the 
facility of ruining the fair reputation of others. 
Society expects of us a certain degree of vor- 
rectness of practice and belief. We all assume 
that we are up to that mark. We look with 
horror on the chance of any falling short of it on 
our own part; and just in the same degree we 
eagerly join to condemn others who seem to 
have fallen short of it. We are still, too many 
of us, in the warfare with evil, like the barba- 
rian and untrained soldiery, who expect to 
scare the enemy with gestures and shouts, but 
have no mind for the hand-to-hand grapple of 
real combat. And those know this well, whose 
interest it is to cry down other men. If they 
can but so much as insinuate a flaw in act or 
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creed, the thing is done: the multitude will 
help to finish the work. If they can once find 
a chink for the wedge to enter, a thousand arms 
will be lifted to drive it home. We have many 
and lamentable instances in all ages, and many 
also in our own, where good and eminent men 
have been driven from works of usefulness, and 
lost to the church and society, by such courses 
of rancorous depreciation. 

It will be my aim, during the short time 
that remains to us, to point out a few ways by 
which we may with God’s help guard ourselves 
against this very prevailing tendency of our 
day, and thus escape his displeasure, declared 
in our text, against those who condemn the 
just. 

And the first of these cautions shall be: look 
ever at the dife, which is palpable, rather than 
at the motive or the creed, which are usually 
mere matters of surmise. Be guided in your 
estimate of these latter, by facts and deeds, not, 
in your estimate of facts and deeds, by precon- 
ceived notions respecting the sources whence 
they spring. “ By their fruits shall ye know 
them,” was our blessed Lord’s rule for us. Is 
the ie pure, upright, self-denying, charitable 
in the best sense? Is it led after the great 
pattern of him who, when he was reviled, 
threatened not, but committed himself to Him 
that judgeth righteously? If this question 
can be satisfactorily answered, then will be 
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time to look at matters of belief. If they are 
such as we cannot but differ from and deplore, 
we are then called upon for the exercise of true 
Christian charity: let-them be deplored: let 
them be lamented over, and let it be felt and 
said, “ Being such, would that thou wert ours!” 
But let this be done in sympathy and kind- 
ness, and full appreciation of all that is good 
and upright and pure. Let these facts be ever 
put forward first, and the other never mentioned 
without them. But I appeal to you whether 
this is the practice, or any thing approaching 
to the practice, of the present day. Is not, on 
the contrary, every flaw made the most of, 
every trip in accurate expression magnified ten- 
fold, in order to hunt a man down? Can we 
find in the whole course of example, more 
notable instances of procedure directly contrary 
to the mind of Christ, than we shall see, if we 
take up any of the so-called religious journals 
of our day? Do we not uniformly find all 
practical good ignored, all purity of life and holy 
example set down as absolutely nought, and 
the just thus unfairly condemned ? 

A second caution will be one which you will 
perhaps naturally expect from me on such a 
subject, considering what my teaching has ever 
been. Avoid, and refuse to use, and protest 
against the use of, all party names. Nothing 
can be more fallacious, nothing more mis- 
chievous, than the nicknames, mostly repre- 
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senting hardly any portion of real fact, by which 
it is too much the custom to designate whole 
classes of Christians for their opinions. We 
hear with disgust of a luxurious king of old 
having proposed a reward to him who should 
invent a fresh stimulus to the appetite: as ill a 
service do we certainly owe to the man, who 
invents or propagates a new party name. We 
know the severe displeasure with which St. 
Paul visits the use of such designations in the 
Church of Corinth. The result of their preva- 
lence among us is to produce both the bad 
effects mentioned in my text: it tends to the 
justification of the wicked, and at the same time 
to the condemnation of the just. It is but to 
give to the warm partisan, whoever and what- 
ever he may be, the shelter of a great and 
respected party of Christians, and he is safe 
from adverse criticism: on the other hand, itis 
but to attach to the diligent and conscientious 
enquirer for truth the name of some hated and 
unpopular party, and his influence is gone with 
numbers who are thus blindly led; his useful- 
ness is checked, and God’s work is so far hin- 
dered among us. 

Incalculable also is the mischief which these 
party appellations are doing in keeping good 
men asunder, and thus strengthening the 
hands of the common foe. Men working 
for Christ, and spending their lives for Him, 
are held apart from one another in mutual 
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distrust, each imagining the other to be alien 
from himself in faith, whereas if they came 
to conference, there would be found hardly 
one important difference; nothing certainly 
that would prevent them fighting side by side 
under the banner of our common Master, and 
encouraging and advising one another. 

With another, and that a most important 
caution, I would conclude. Form your opinions 
of others, not at the prompting of the world, 
but as under the eye of God. For all our most 
secret judgments of men and things, we are 
accountable to Him. If Christian men remem- 
bered this, we should not have envy and de- 
traction so busy and so successful among us: 
we should not have our religious bodies and 
writers spending precious time and labour in 
pulling down each other’s characters and marring 
each other’s work: we should not have so many 
men laying great claim to high religious cha- 
racter, of whom I fear we must say, if we follow 
the guiding of our text, that they are abomina- 
tion to the Lord. 

And with such a solemn caution we may 
well end not only this sermon, but also that 
series in which now, during the whole of 
the past ecclesiastical year, we have been em- 
ployed in enforcing practical Christian duties. 
For this is the sum of all, and this is the 
burden of our day, as every journal testifies, 
and every fresh experience of private and 
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public life: we want that inner and unswerving 
conscientiousness, which rules its course in the 
world as seeing Him whois invisible. We have 
disputed so long about Him and his revelation, 
that we are suffering ourselves to forget his 
existence and our responsibility to him. We 
have advanced so far in the proprieties of con- 
fessed doctrine and external profession, that we 
have persuaded ourselves nothing more is 
needed. We fight implacably over the merest 
tittle of doctrine, and yet suffer ungodliness and 
self-indulgence and injustice and fraud to stalk 
unreproved, yea, and admired, through even the 
holy places of religious parties and families. 
And the legitimate consequence, as all might 
foresee, has been, these frightful disclosures of 
delinquency, which now week after week and 
day after day grieve rather than astonish us: 
disclosures which will multiply and intensify, 
unless Christian men will cleanse their hands 
and purify their hearts, and unite for the truth 
without regard to man’s habits and man’s 
opinion, to the world’s fashion and estimation of 
things. It was to warn you against this 
gathering torrent of mischief, and to persuade 
some to stem it, that this course of sermons was 
undertaken : and I would finish it by humbly 
praying that He, in whose hands are the hearts 
of men, may bless its work to the glory of his 
own great name, for Christ’s sake. 
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Rom. xii. 15. 


“ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.” 


Tue recurrence of our monthly charity sermons 
will sometimes afford me the opportunity of 
interrupting our more directly doctrinal course 
this year on the Person and Office of our Lord, 
by reminding you of various lines of active 
Christian duty. And I believe that one, which 
our text insists on, the duty of Christian sym- 
pathy, will form no inapt introduction to the 
subject of my appeal to you to-day. 

And first, before we deal with the separate 
injunctions of the text, let us notice the general 
duty which its words imply. The Christian, 
who knows and is constrained by the mercies 
of God (for to such, as we see by ver. I, are 
the exhortations in this chapter addressed), is 
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not an insulated being, but a member of a 
great family. In the widest sense, owing to 
the universal redemption wrought by Christ, 
all men are his brethren. When St. Paul is 
speaking of a Christian’s conduct placing a 
stumbling-block in the way of others, he says, 
“through thy knowledge shall thy weak brother 
perish, for whom Christ died.” The work of 
Christ in our nature has clothed all mankind, 
in the esteem of the Christian, with a different 
aspect. As it is inconsistent with the very 
essence of the Gospel, to exclude any race of 
men from its benefits, or to give any race the 
pre-eminence in its privileges, so is it alien 
from all practical Christianity to regard any 
men as other than brethren of God’s great 
family, for whom Christ died. If they be 
themselves exiles from the benefits of that 
family, ignorant of their reconciliation which 
God has effected in Christ, if they are living in 
sin and ignorance and without God, they are 
the more to be treated with love and compas- 
sion, not to be scorned, and excluded from 
words and deeds of kindness. A Christian’s 
sympathies in Christ are as wide as the race of 
man, if he be a Christian at all worthy of the 
name. And it is this which makes the odious 
institution of slavery so peculiarly anti-Chris- 
tian: that any one race of men should be 
trodden down and subjugated by another, 
should be excluded from social sympathies and 
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forbidden to rise into light and take their place 
in God’s family, is a sure token that where 
such an oppression subsists, Christ’s Gospel has 
not come inits power: ~ This, thank God, we all 
see in our own land: and it is one of the bright 
spots in our national history, that we did at 
considerable sacrifice and with very questionable 
prospects of worldly benefit from the step, rid 
ourselves of this deep and deadly stain on our 
character as a Christian people. And would 
that we had similarly done all that is required 
to be done in this matter : in the matter, I mean, 
not merely of slavery in our colonial possessions, 
but of enlarging our Christian sympathies to 
their proper field and exercise. It is true 
indeed, that in this our favoured land, there is 
no bar placed upon any race or any body of 
men, or any individual man, to exclude them 
from the kindly treatment and sympathy of all. 
It is true, that the way from the lowest to the 
highest is perfectly open for all: that nobility 
of talent, and nobility of conduct, are recognized 
and permitted to rise, wherever they are found : 
that a genuine case of urgent distress seldom 
fails to find somewhere a ready and generous 
response: it is true, that the recognition of 
Christian brotherhood between the high and 
the low is winning sure and silent way year by 
year: the master and mistress with their ser- 
vants, the man of wealth and his family with 
their dependents, gradually more and more 
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linked together by the bonds of real Christian 
affection : all this I readily allow. 

But it is at the same time true, that while in- 
dividual cases of this growth of union are becom- 
ing more numerous and more genuine, and so far 
there is a general improvement, the same im- 
provementisnot tobe tracedinsympathy between 
the classes themselves on the great public field 
of lifeand action. The Christianity of the rich, 
and the Christianity of the poor, what blending 
of the two do we find here, in the heart and 
concourse of our nation? Where are they on 
our Sundays? Where, in our churches ? 
Where, at our meetings round the Lord’s 
Table? Of those hardy forms which throng 
our thoroughfares at the hours of the opening 
and cessation of labour, what do we know, as to 
their hopes, and fears, and rules of life? What 
Christian link unites us to them? Are they a 
sister Church, worshipping Christ in their way 
as we in ours—hearing of Him in language 
suited to their associations and employments, 
as we in terms suited to ours? Or is it not 
rather evident, that there is a barrier set up 
between us, which neither we nor they care to 
pass? Is not this made more evident, by the 
failure of every attempt to enlist their interest 
in any scheme for their improvement ? 

And let us test the same by yet another example. 
If there really were sympathy between various 
classes among us, we should see it manifested 
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in kind and considerate attempts on the part of 
one class to ease the burdens of another. But 
how does this matter stand? Those who have 
watched the progress of society here, will be 
well aware, that of all classes among us, the 
one which is most oppressed, treated with the 
least mercy and consideration, is that of young 
women employed in dress-making. Year after 
year are these poor creatures, as the season 
comes round, ground down by the press of im- 
possible labour ; their health ruined, their moral 
being undermined, and hundreds of them sent as 
victims to their untimely graves. Theircondition 
is the darkest spot on our social system: the cry 
of their blood goes yearly up to heaven against 
their oppressors. And who are these oppres- 
sors? Are they some class of society utterly 
lost to love and to merey—some rough remnant 
of other and fiercer times, who amidst so much 
knowledge, and so much taste, and so much 
romance, as is rife around us, have learnt no 
more of it all, than to crush out thus ruthlessly 
the tenderest and loveliest of God’s works? 
Alas my friends, if it were so, we might teach 
them; we might civilize them. But these 
oppressors have reached the height of teaching ; 
stand in the very meridian of civilization ; 
know and feel all that is tender and gentle and 
true; for they are the Christian ladies of 
England. Year after year, season after season, 
have they been pleaded with on this matter: 
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but as yet they have turned a deaf ear to the 
entreaty. Nay, they have done worse. Year 
after year and season after season, has extrava- 
gance in dress, and with it the amount of work 
required and crowded into midnight hours and 
Sunday hours, been steadily increasing, without 
the slightest. compunction on the part of those 
who encourage it all: without the slightest 
self-denying effort to bring about a better state 
of things. It may perhaps be said, that this is 
no more than might have been expected from 
the votaries of fashion: that their recklessness 
and heartlessness are proverbial, their selfishness 
equal to any amount of cruelty. Be it so, and 
I am afraid it cannot be controverted: but I 
am not now dealing with them primarily. The 
darkest part of this our national sin consists in 
this, that it is among that portion of society 
which calls itself religious, that the evil is at 
its very highest: that by none is this pressure 
on the class I have mentioned exercised more, 
and more increasingly, than by those who lay 
an, especial claim to religious strictness. And 
it is this on which I am especially now speaking, 
to shew you that the Christian spirit of general 
sympathy has yet to make its way among us, 
much as we boast, and much indeed as in many 
other respects has been done towards a better 
view and condition of things. As long as we 
have in Christian society the glaring inconsis- 
tency of persons with religious habits, supposing 
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themselves well-informed on doctrines and con- 
troversies, ready, in their zeal, to ruin the repu- 
tation and mar the usefulness of any teacher 
who has said something they do not understand 
about some doctrine which they understand 
even less, conscientious even to an excess where 
it costs them nothing, straining at every gnat 
which acuteness enables them to discover,—but 
at the same time content to go on year after 
year and season after season, although re- 
peatedly warned, working this enormous in- 
justice and oppression—as long I say as this is 
so, we really must not flatter ourselves that we 
have in any worthy sense of the word, attained 
that spirit of ee sympathy which our 
text enjoins. 

But let us now come to the two divisions in 
which it especially prescribes the duty to us. 
“ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep.” For the first of these 
we may well say, that Christians do not enough 
bear in mind the duty of cheerfulness. An open 
and lively countenance, a free and joyous man- 
ner of address, are considered rather as happy 
accidents, than as results which every Christian 
ought to aim at as part of his spiritual life. 
How much does our Lord, how much do his 
Apostles make of this cheerful and lively and 
courteous demeanour! It is astonishing, if you 
look through the New Testament Scriptures, 
how many passages you will find recommend- 
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ing this suavity and urbanity of manner, as a 
grace to be sought for and to be attained by 
believers in Christ. And no one will be sur- 
prised at this, who reflects on its extreme im- 
portance, as matter of fact. The light which 
is to shine before men must not, if they are to 
see it and glorify God for it, be rolling dark 
and lurid, buried in pitchy clouds of its own 
smoke, but must burn bright and clear and 
steady: must cheer and warm, not scowl and 
terrify. Every Christian should consider it a 
sacred duty, one of the very first of outward 
duties, to be cheerful, and the source of plea- 
sure to others in the intercourse of life. On 
this, the general influence of his example very 
much depends: on this it almost wholly depends 
in the case of the young, whom it is so im- 
portant to influence for good. And here the 
command of our text has especial place. “ Re- 
joice with them that do rejoice.” The heart of 
young people is ever light and joyous. It 
knows not that burden of worldly or of inward 
care, which gathers on the spirits as years pass 
on. And as they know it not, so neither can 
they appreciate it nor sympathize with it. And 
if we watch the difference of the influence 
which grown-up men and women have over 
the young, we may trace it very much to this 
diversity in manner. We may see two men 
for instance, both deeply engaged in the busi- 
ness of life, both men of Christian principle 
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and conduct, and yet one of these is as much 
the favourite of the young, as the other is their 
aversion: because the one ever meets them 
with a welcome, and-is ready to enter into their 
thoughts and schemes, and shews himself bright 
and warm and joyous among them, and the 
other is preoccupied and unsympathizing, frown- 
ing upon, or turning away from, their words 
and schemes and diversions. And if the influ- 
ence for good of these two men could be mea- 
sured, there is no doubt on which side the ad- 
vantage would lie, nor is there any, that that 
advantage would be vast indeed. 

And it is not only as regards the young, that 
this sacred precept should be carefully observed. 
It seems particularly to apply in seasons of pub- 
lic or family or individual rejoicing. Joy is cer- 
tainly not so full of teaching as sorrow, but it has 
its lessons too, and these no mean ones. And it 
has the advantage, in teaching, over its soberer 
sister. We all love to forget our sorrows, and 
the lessons learnt in them pass from us too 
soon: but we love to remember our joys, and 
their teachings, such as they are, abide with us. 
The friend who cheered us in our sorrow is too 
apt to be forgotten: while the companion who 
shared in our joy, lives on in our remembrance. 
Besides which, times of joy are those which 
tend most to knit up the bonds of union, on 
which influence very much depends. The open- 
ing of the heart to another in sorrow seems to 
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a man’s reflective pride, like an exposure of 
weakness: he is apt to resent it in himself 
after the sorrow is past: whereas the opening 
of the heart in joy looks like admitting another 
into a confidence, and flatters our self-esteem. 
So that they are faster friends who have re- 
joiced together, than they who have wept 
together. 

Then again there are weighty considera- 
tions, on the negative side, for those Chris- 
tians who will not rejoice with them that do 
rejoice. Joy is social: but sorrow is solitary. 
We seldom seek for others to weep with us: 
but in our joy we are ever looking for com- 
panions. Consequently, he who refuses to re- 
joice with us, gains ever more ill-will, and 
excites more aversion, than he who comes not 
near to weep with us. We excuse ourselves for 
even the letter, or visit of sympathy, in the 
hour of deep sorrow: we deem ourselves, not- 
withstanding our kindly intentions, to have 
been guilty of an intrusion: but we feel it a 
peremptory duty to be early in congratulation 
in the day of joy. “He never condoled with 
me in my sorrow” is a charge seldom brought 
against a friend: his absence was in fact his 
condolence: his silence his best sympathy. 
But “He congratulated me not in my joy” is 
a frequent and a reasonable charge: his absence 
and his silence then was unkind, seemed like 
jealousy, or if not that, moroseness, or at the 
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least selfish and careless neglect. So that, it 
seems to me, we resent far more refusal to par- 
take our joy, than we do unreadiness to share 
our sorrow. And thusthe morose and churlish 
ever make more enemies, though this is a world 
of sorrow, than the light-hearted and gay. So 
that the Christian, if he would glorify his 
Saviour, and win others for Him, will ever find 
a most important field for this employment, in 
rejoicing with them that do rejoice. And let 
me say, that this will hardly be done, without a 
predetermination, and a constant effort in its 
direction. For it is also true, that it takes 
more humility, to sympathize in others’ joy, 
than to sympathize in their sorrow. In the 
latter case, we seem to be exercising a con- 
descension: in the other, a submission. He 
who shares another’s sorrow, is first in rank: is 
the consoler, the adviser, the lifter up: but he 
who shares another’s joy, must be content to be 
second: the rejoicer asks no counsels: we need 
but follow, while he tells his tale. For sorrow 
has in it ever somewhat of defeat, and he who 
visits it, comes as it were from a superior place : 
but joy is a success, and he who shares it must 
walk in another’s triumph. 

And again, for the Christian, if he be really 
such, it is far easier, and more obvious, to 
sorrow, than to rejoice. The temptation of 
all seriously thinking men is to slide into 
shadow, and put on gloom: inclination is fol- 
lowed by doing so, pride is nourished: he 
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who can rebuke levity, ever seems to himself 
a greater man for having done so: as Michal 
looked out, and despised David in his mirth. So 
that to rejoice with the rejoicing, requires some 
of that healthy and manly vigour of character, 
which can afford to despise the taunts of men, 
and go its own way in the light of God: some 
of that hearty and thorough Christianity, which 
does not live by its newspaper, but by its Bible 
and its conscience. O my friends, how much 
might we do for God in men’s lives and in the 
society of our day, if we would practise more 
this important duty! We stand aloof, and rail at 
the world and its pleasures: and there are many 
from which we must ever stand aloof: but still 
there is a wide neutral space of allowed and 
even befitting joy, from which we also with- 
draw ourselves, forgetting that on it, in the main, 
must the battles of the Lord be fought, in lift- 
ing, and hallowing, and brightening; in teach- 
ing, while we ourselves are taught: in gather- 
ing, and imparting, strength and spirit, for the 
dark and stormy hour. Shall we ever live to 
see the day, when not in a scattered family 
here and there, but broadly and widely over 
the face of society, the Christian man shall be 
known as the cheerful man, and the happy 
man: when our children in their simple mirth, 
and they that rejoice, in the fulness of their 
hearts, shall seek to the servant of God to help 
them to be thankful: when men shall trace 
the Spirit of Christ, not by the downcast look, 
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the measured greeting, the cold approval, and 
the bitter taunt, but by the warm welcome, and 
the hearty recognition of good, and the kin- 
dling eye, and the courteous remonstrance end- 
ing in tender sympathy? When shall the 
world find among us a joy better than its own, 
and say to us, “Let us go with you, for we 
have heard that God is among you?” 

But now let us pass to the other side of our 
duty of sympathy—to weep with those that 
weep. And do not let it be imagined from 
aught that I have said in comparison of this 
with the former, that we have now come to 
speak of a matter so easy and obvious, as hardly 
to need impressing upon you. Joth have their 
difficulties, as both have their provinces of 
action. And the province of action of this 
latter is far larger and wider than that of the 
other; the calls to it far more in number; the 
consequent effects of cultivating or neglecting 
it, to be measured on a far larger scale. It is 
a world of sorrow, as we said. Our streets, and 
ways, and houses, are full of those that mourn. 
Sympathy itself, in the ordinary sense, is so 
much more frequently called for in this direc- 
tion than in the other, that the word has come 
to bear this meaning, of sharing sorrow, almost 
exclusively. And it by no means follows that 
a reluctance to rejoice with them that do rejoice 
implies a willingness to weep with them that 
weep. For the same character is usually alien 
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from both: and, not unfrequently, the same cha- 
racter disposed to both. We must deal therefore 
with this, as we have dealt with the other, and 
set out to youits difficulties, and its importance. 

I must first then premise, that the words here 
bear no mere formal meaning. They imply 
that entire oneness, which not’a transient fit of 
compassion, not a tear starting at passing or 
hearing of a scene of misery, will satisfy; but 
which requires a man really to enter into and 
give himself to the companionship and tending 
of sorrow,—in other words, to shew active sym- 
pathy with the suffermg, and endeavour to 
share and diminish their troubles. Now though 
the sympathy of cheerfulness in others’ joy may 
be even a more difficult thing than this, this is 
difficult enough. Nothing can be conceived 
more opposed to the natural selfishness of man : 
nothing less in accordance with the common 
maxims and practice of the world. Sorrow lies 
altogether out of the world’s way: is not to be 
obtruded on the world’s notice: not to be 
spoken of in its haunts and societies. And it is 
ever and to all, an unwelcome visitant, whether 
it come to ourselves or to our friends: and we 
avoid approaching close to it, if we can. The 
very nature of sorrow also assists us in this 
avoidance of it. Sorrow is retiring—does not 
court our observation or challenge our sym- 
pathy. It must be searched for, and made 
acquaintance with. We must go somewhat out 
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of our way to come into contact with it, and 
when met with, it has to be gently and tenderly 
approached. A man cannot weep with them 
that weep, unless he first in some measure have 
divested himself of his own mind and put on 
theirs: have learned to assume their position, 
and to take for granted their fears, and weaken 
himself down to their infirmities. The strong 
reliance of his own inner being must not be 
assumed of them: but we must learn to look 
on truth through the mist of their tears, and to 
hear the words of divine comfort as faintly and 
distantly as they do. They who are in the 
deep valley of sorrow care not for a comforter 
who calls to them from the hill: he must come 
down and stand beside them, if he will be 
listened to: must be contented to tread the 
same uncertain ground, to make his way 
through the same thorns and briers, and to 
speak with them face to face. It is hard 
enough to persuade them to mount the hill 
with him: but come to him from a distance 
they never will. And this may shew us, that 
it is by no means an easy thing, effectually to 
weep with them that weep. Yet it is the duty 
of us all as Christians, and one, the exercise of 
which is of very blessed use to us. “It is better 
to go to the house of mourning than to the 
house of feasting,’ is the verdict of the word of 
God in this matter. ‘There is more and better 
teaching to be learned there: teaching which 
H 2 
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puts God better in His place in our esteem, and 
ourselves and the world better in their places, 
than in the other case. And therefore we are 
not to turn our faces away from sorrow: not to 
avoid it as if it were something detrimental to 
us: but to feel it an obligation laid on us by 
him whom we follow, a portion of our aiming 
at his holy example, a chosen bond of union 
with Him in one Spirit, to weep with them that 
weep. 

It would be vain for me to set myself to ex- 
emplify, in the varieties of the sorrow which sur- 
rounds us, the modes and oceasions of this Chris- 
tian duty : I will not attempt this, but I will take 
the one which this day’s subject provides to my 
hand, and press it upon you very earnestly. 
We put before you to-day one definite form of 
sorrow; one kind of affliction, for which God 
in his providence has enabled us to offer an 
alleviation. We have considered the infirmities 
and sicknesses peculiar to the weaker sex of our 
fellow-creatures, especial objects for our sym- 
pathy. With these they are grieved and weighed 
down’. And these are cases peculiarly requiring 
such help as we can give: are cases in which 
the spirits are much depressed, the prospect 
often dark and discouraging, the sufferings 
protracted and almost hopeless, the relief to be 
given dependent on skill entirely beyond the 


1 This sermon was preached on behalf of the Samaritan Hos- 
pital for Women and Children, 
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reach of the sufferers themselves. In some few 
cases, we are enabled to offer the afflicted a 
home during the crisis of their suffering: in 
many more, we afford them medical and surgical 
help. If the former offer could be made in 
many more cases than it is, our work of sympa- 
thy would be far more efficient. That portion 
of it is by very much the more satisfactory of 
the two. For all the influence on them during 
the time of their stay, is good: they are brought 
under religious training, they are taught to 
hear of Him, whom perhaps they knew not, or 
knew of and slighted before: and in many 
cases they leave our walls with very different 
thoughts from those which they brought into 
them. But alas, the question of admitting more 
to such benefits is one which we dare not enter- 
tain. Situated as our hospital is in the midst 
of the mansions of the wealthy and noble, it 
is deeply in debt, and languishing for want of 
funds: and that, by falling off of its ordinary 
supplies of annual subscriptions. And such is 
the old story in these days in this our metro- 
polis. Luxury, and expense, and prosperity, 
at their height, and all our charities in a state 
of decadence: more money spent, in religious 
families, on one dress for one display, than pro- 
bably is the united amount of the whole chari- 
ties of the family for the current year: while 
the doors of our hospitals and reformatories and 
schools are obliged to be shut in the faces 
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of crowding applicants, for want of help which 
any one such family might afford and never 
miss it. Whether this be right in the sight of 
God, judge ye: whether it do not rather be- 
come us to consider seriously our lack of service 
in this matter, and raise very much, at the ex- 
pense of our luxuries and vanities, our standard 
of contribution to all those charities which have 
a fair claim on our help. I know that the 
ready answer to such appeals ever is, “There 
are so many claims upon us.” But I have often 
found, upon examination, that this is after all 
but a specious evasion of our duty. The ques- 
tion for each of us is, not, How many claims 
have been made upon you? but, how many have 
been your replies to them? Your steward’s 
life before God is not to be evaded, because the 
agents of charities have been more importunate 
in their applications than is altogether agree- 
able. And let me say in conclusion, that I can- 
not conceive, for us of this district, a stronger 
claim than that which this Hospital asserts. 
It is within your own limits: it is superin- 
tended by your own ministers: several members 
of your congregation are among its managing 
committees: its influence, both physical and 
religious, over your neighbourhood, is produc- 
tive of vast good. And it comes to you in its 
hour of distress: it asks you, of your abundance, 
to enable it to go on with its blessed work; for 
if not better supported, that work must cease 
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altogether. We have heard our Christian duty 
in the matter: may God give us grace to prac- 
tise it: and to prove this morning to our own 
consciences, and to our friends around us, and 
to the world on which we ought to be shining 
with our example,—and above all to Him who 
hath loved us and bought us with the price of 
His own blood, that we have not received the 
grace of God in vain. 


SERMON VIL. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 
1857. 


} Corsmivol Sonne 


‘But covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet shew I unto youa 
more excellent way. Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, 1 am become as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.”’ 


I supposr we are all agreed, that Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God. And if so, with- 
out pushing the consequences of such a belief 
to any extreme, I suppose it will also be agreed, 
that we can hardly with safety put by and set 
at nought any passage of Scripture: and surely 
least of all those which regard Christian life 
and duty. Now such a passage is this of which 
my text forms a part. It treats of one quality 
in the Christian character, which it describes 
as pre-eminently necessary to it. It tells us, 
that without this one quality, all others are 
vain. Can it be doubted then, that in assigning 
importance to such a passage, I am not taking 
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any extreme ground, but deducing only the 
very soberest consequences from any kind of 
belief in the inspiration of Scripture ? 

Now it may seem to you a strange course, to 
begin by vindicating the importance of a pas- 
sage of the word of God. Yet there never was an 
age when such vindication was more necessary. 
For among the phenomena of singular incon- 
sistency which at present characterize us, this 
one 1s observable: that religious persons, pro- 
fessing all reverence for the Bible, resenting 
keenly any thing which seems to them the 
least approach to a slight put upon it, do yet, in 
their thought and speech and practice, both 
individually and associatedly, receive only such 
parts of the Bible as it suits their tempera- 
ments and views to receive, and conveniently 
ignore the existence of other parts, which run 
counter to those views and temperaments. It 
would be a curious though an unthankful task, 
to put together the Bible which men profess to 
receive and believe, and their own uttered 
speeches and published writings on the prac- 
tical subjects of which the Bible treats. A 
more complete scheme of opposition could 
hardly be drawn up. And of the portions of 
our Bibles thus set aside and even controverted 
by men pre-eminently calling themselves 
Christians, there is none, I think, that has had 
more things said against it and more professedly 
Christian acts done in direct opposition to it, 
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than that chapter of which my text forms a 
part. In fact, the neglect of it and its spirit 
is beyond all question the crying sin of the 
day in which we live, as far as professing 
Christian men are concerned. And it is for 
that reason that I have chosen it for our Lent 
meditations this year: intending by God’s help 
to dwell on and bring out its principal sayings 
with especial reference to the non-observance 
and non-regard of them among ourselves: and 
with a view to persuade you, if it may be so, 
of the paramount and inevitable necessity to 
the Christian character, of this one grace here 
treated of. 

And I must begin with an apology, or rather 
perhaps a deprecation. It will be my lot some- 
times, in thus dwelling on this chapter, to 
speak rather closely and plainly on the sub- 
jects of our day, and to call things by their 
usual names. And I must pray you to excuse 
me for so doing. You know I do not look on 
preaching as only then in good taste, when it 
keeps clear of all that men are doing and feel- 
ing, and spends its strength in innocent plati- 
tudes which do not touch men’s lives: but that 
I regard it as the preacher’s work, to say that 
on the Sunday, which cannot easily be got rid 
of on the Monday: to imitate, not the de- 
claimer of old, who amused his hearers by dis- 
quisitions on artificial contingencies, such as 
whether Rome would have been taken if Alex- 
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ander had attacked it,—but rather the orator, 
who addressing them on things which every 
one of them felt, had for his enient the drawing 
them into a practical following out of his view 
of the matter in question. And this, it is mani- 
fest, he cannot do, except by plain speaking on 
realities among which men live and move. I 
wish this Lent, if it may be so, that we may go 
forth to our daily work and to society better 
Christians for what we shall hear: and there- 
fore even you must bear with me, if I speak of 
some items of that daily work, and some things 
current in the society in which we mingle. 
With these remarks, and with never-failing 
prayer for that divine help without which all 
preaching and hearing is vain, let us approach 
the subject which St. Paul here opens before 
us. He has been treating of spiritual gifts, as 
they then existed in the church: of tongues, of 
prophecy, and the like. They were things to 
be courted, and attained, if it might be so. 
Still, there was one thing better: one way of 
living and proceeding, which was far in excess 
of all these—far ‘‘ more excellent,” as we ren- 
der it: a way of living and proceeding, which 
could do without gifts, but they could not do 
without it. And by enlarging upon this latter 
negative fact, he opens his description. He 
will shew them this more excellent way, by 
asserting first how worthless every gift, every 
attainment is without it, and in its absence. 
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It may be requisite for a few moments to ex- 
amine the important word by which he desig- 
nates this more excellent way. There is 
hardly a more difficult one exactly to render, 
in the whole compass of the New Testament. 
Our language has not a term which will 
exactly convey to an English reader the full 
idea. It is the word indeed by which at the 
same time God’s love to man, and that feeble 
return of ours, which is called love to Him, are 
both expressed. Still, our word ‘“ Love” would 
not by any means do its full work in this chap- 
ter. We have that word in so many restricted 
senses—the love of friendship, the love of 
wedded life, even the love of lower and less 
worthy objects,—that there would perhaps be 
danger of our escaping from the largeness of 
regard here insisted on, into some of those 
smaller channels and abiding places, and satis- 
fying ourselves that we had attained that which 
is required of us. or instance, when it is said 
“ Love suffereth long, and is kind,” instead of 
forming in our minds the idea of some unusual 
indwelling grace which always and to all men 
snffereth long and is kind, we should be saying 
in our hearts, “ O yes—we know that there is 
nothing one will not endure from an object 
deeply loved;” and so of similar expressions : 
thereby missing the whole force and blessed- 
{ ness of the description. The word we have 
chosen to express ayamn, namely “charity,” is 
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open even to gravef objections. For, in the } 
mind of the common English reader, it abso- — 
lutely identifies the quality here spoken of 
with that very practice of almsgiving, with 
which it is in one verse of the chapter so forci- 
bly contrasted. And I believe it is partly 
owing to the fact of the word “ charity ” having 
been used here by our translators, that the 
chapter itself falls so dead on the ear of the 
English public. The word was adopted from 
the writers of the Latin Vulgate. Of our own 
English versions, it is found in Wiclif, and in 
the Rheims Roman Catholic translation, both 
of which were made from the Latin. All the 
versions of the Reformation, Tyndal, Cranmer, 
and the Geneva Bible, had “ love”’ throughout : 
but King James’s revisers, to whom we owe 
our present version, unhappily returned to 
“charity,” so far more easily mistaken, and 
so characteristically doing the work of Rome, 
in being capable of representing a mere 
external act, instead of the largeness of Chris- 
tian spirit here described. This is one out of 
not a few instances, in which we owe these last 
revisers no thanks for having taken from us 
the life and spirit of our genuine Reformation 
Bibles, and having gone back to the ambigu- 
ous and less expressive language of the version 
by which Rome supports so many of her errors. » 
Beset then as we are by difficulties, we have no 
course open to us but to choose the lesser of 
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them, which at the same time will leave us con- 
sistent with our own rendering almost all through 
the rest of the New Testament, wherever the 
word occurs,—and to call dyarn “love” 
throughout our chapter, guarding at the same 
time against that possible narrower sense by 
which what is said here might be evaded. And 
having determined on this course, we will, if 
you please, keep consistently to it, and drop 
altogether the sadly inadequate word “ charity” 
in our text, using that word only in its common 
acceptation, either bounty, good deeds, or 
kind allowance made, for others. Let us then 
approach the first declaration of the Apostle. 

Verse 1. This verse supposes the existence 
of the very highest supernatural gifts without 
largeness of love in the spirit and character. 
Verse 2. This supposes the perfection of intellec- 
tual and didactic power with the same defect. 
Verse 3. This, the coexistence of the very 
highest degree of faith with the absence of the 
same. These two latter will form for us sub- 
ject of separate treatment. Let us now employ 
ourselves with the former. 

And first it may perhaps be thought, that 
living as we do in an age when miracles are past 
by, the first part of the hypothesis has no real 
meaning for us. But surely it will bear very sim- 
ple translating into our common language of life. 
These extraordinary gifts of the Spirit—what 
were they? What, but exceptional and abnormal 
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bestowals of those gifts which, in the language 
of the coming church, were to be sought by the 
usual methods of pains and culture? The fact 
of a man being gifted-with them, is substan- 
tially the same, whether we have received 
them by the instantaneous inspiration of the 
Spirit, or have acquired them by education and 
gradual labour. I take then this verse to 
represent, for us, the endowment, as we under- 
stand it, with pre-eminent external gifts— gifts 
of accomplishment, and acquirement, to be 
shewn and exercised before men. For of that 
kind was the gift of tongues. In our expository 
lectures on the Acts, we have seen that it con- 
sisted in the speaking various languages, not 
indeed for ordinary use, as we now have it by 
acquirement, but under extraordinary paroxysm 
of the Spirit’s influence, and that it was for a 
sign to the world without. However attained, 
this power at one time, and this and similar 
powers at another, may fairly be taken as 
parallel, and coming under the same description. 

What then is our fact here? The presence of 
the highest external attainment, the endow- 
ment with all accomplishments,—and the 
absence of love. And it is said of such per- 
sons, that with all pains bestowed, all admi- 
ration gained, all eminence reached, they have 
become merely as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal :—brute matter giving out sound is as 
valuable. Now who will deny that this de- ” 
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cription is abundantly exemplified in our own 
day? What is it that we still seek and toil 
after, in the education and training of our 
young people of both sexes? Let me speak of 
the more notorious case first. In that softer 
sex, which is so exquisitely fitted by God for 
blessed thoughts and words and labours of love, 
what is, in the broad truth of the matter, the 
great aim of education and training now among 
us? Is it to cultivate this first of Christian 
graces ? We might well conceive how, in per- 
fect consistency with the degree of attainments 
proper for fillmg any station in life, such cul- 
ture might be pursued -through the tender 
years of our children : how their minds might 
be furnished with the history of the great 
endeavours to do good, and their energies gra- 
dually trained to take part, each according to 
position and ability, in such endeavours here- 
after. Or, if this be thought taking too high a 
flight for sober probability, thus much at least 
is conceivable ; that knowing how eminent a 
position this grace holds above all others, one 
of the chief efforts of the moral training of 
education might be to secure its presence, and 
provide for its exercise, wherever intercourse 
and influence extend. I am speaking mainly 
to those who are actuated by religious motives, 
and treating of the practice in such families. 
How stand we in this matter ? How especially 
as regards female education? To what is , 
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time, to what is energy, to what is outlay 
directed? Is it mainly, is it even in part, 
to any one of these objects? Is it to any 
thing resembling them? Nay is it not, in 
both sexes, in the decoration, rather than in 
the real training of the young person, that all 
the heat and burden of the day is spent? Is it 
too much to say, that in religious families, this 
largeness of heart towards others, so indispensa- 
ble to the Christian character, is altogether left 
out of calculation, as a gift to be sought after ? 
Is it over-drawing the picture, to describe thou- 
sands of educated men and women in our day 
as speaking many languages acquired with vast 
labour, but totally destitute of the grace of 
which we here speak ?—unacquainted with its 
objects, its opportunities, its exercise, its very 
necessity at all? Let me not be understood as 
for a moment casting a slur upon any of the 
elements of a liberal education—or as recogniz- 
ing the false and narrow view, which would 
measure that which is really useful to a man by 
so much only as is worn and torn in the great 
outward struggle of life. But what I do say is 
this—that if it be true that all these without 
Christian love are nothing, and that Christian 
love does not come by nature, but must be 
sought by culture, and by seeking God’s blessing 
on diligent practice of it, then we have a right 
to expect, that accomplishments and acquire- 
‘ments shall not be accounted the first thing, 
VOL. VII. I 
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nor hold the first rank, but shall all be subordi- 
nated to the formation of this Christian cha- 
racter, without which they are worthless: to 
the becoming familiar with his example who 
is to us the only perfect pattern of love: to 
studying his acts, comparing his words, drink- 
ing deep of his Spirit: we have a right to 
demand, that the young boy and young girl 
shall know more of that loving One, and his 
tender sayings, and his self-sacrifice, than of 
any other subject in the whole course of know- 
ledge: that this gift shall be recognized as the 
one to be sought, beyond academical distinction, 
beyond worldly position and preferment, in the 
one sex, and beyond perfect skill with the in- 
strument or voice or pencil, yea, and beyond 
that to which these are so often the studied 
means, advantageous connexion in life, in the 
other. As matter of fact, brethren, for how 
much does the Christian character, the real 
mind which was in Him whom we serve, count 
among us, in comparison with these other 
matters of which we have spoken? You will 
say perhaps, “ It is not obtrusive, they are: itis 
unseen, they are seen.” Still, I do not perceive 
how this alters my question, or its importance. 
In those places where the unobtrusive is ex- 
amined into, and seen, and appreciated, e.g., 
in the private counsels of parents respecting 
their children, in the estimate which the friend 
forms of his friend, in the scale which weighs 
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the value of man to man as an object of admira- 
tion and respect, how are these things held 
relatively to one another? Which do we 
approve and encourage and choose, the high 
gifts, or the loving spirit? Is it not a patent 
fact, that the one is every thing, and the other 
nothing, among us, as an object of attainment ? 
Nay, is not the very nature of this latter gene- 
rally and in practice unknown, as a thing to be 
sought for at all? I will not anticipate here 
the detailed description further on in the chap- 
ter, in which its characteristics are so fully set 
forth: but I may so far stretch it out even now, 
as to say, what one among our religious bodies 
makes it for itself a solemn purpose, to think 
and speak lovingly of those that differ? Which 
of them forbids the casting suspicion on an- 
other, the driving a casual expression into a pro- 
fession of unsound opinion, the depreciating, by 
epithet or by insinuation, the sincerity or use- 
fulness of another? Nay, in what Christian 
family, of those now around me, is it made a 
rule, to conduct conversation about others ac- 
cording to the precepts of Christ? To come 
closer still—which of us, educated as we are in 
an educated age, endowed with gifts, more or 
less, according to our capacity, has ever seriously 
laid to heart the saying of our text, that with- 
out this spirit of loving allowance and universal 
belief of and joy in good, all our gifts are nothing? 
that as long as we rejoice over evil, find faults 
12 
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instead of hiding them, help every man down 
instead of helping him up, we are worthless for 
time and eternity? Which of us as in God’s 
sight, and as a saved man by God’s Son, rules 
his inward conduct according to this standard ? 
I beseech you, my friends, to examine yourselves 
on this head. See whether there be not some- 
thing very wrong in our land and our church 
in this matter. We are not seeking after, we 
are not valuing, we are not encouraging, we 
are not even tolerating, the practice of large- 
hearted, universal, all-enduring, Christian love. 
Hard thoughts are our common thoughts : bitter 
words, our current words. Men who would 
devote themselves to God and do good, do not 
find brethren and helpers, where they had a 
right to look for brethren and helpers. We 
have the sad spectacle of those who should be 
fighting side by side, ever turning their weapons 
against one another. And thus religious Eng- 
land, in our day, presents perhaps the most 
eminent example which the world has ever 
seen, of the endowment, and of the defect, noted 
in this verse. She speaks indeed in every lan- 
guage on earth: she has her translated Scrip- 
tures, her organized missions, abundance of 
signs to them that believe not: but she has not 
the sign, on the exhibition of which our great 
High Priest rested the conversion of the world 
—but she has not this one sign, “See how these 
Christians love one another!” She has not 
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unity of heart, nor real toleration in spirit. 
Her church, whose very historical foundation 
is in the right of searching and proving from 
Scripture, to this day~looks coldly upon, as 
aliens, those Christians who, holding her divine 
Head, have asserted in its fulness that her 
fundamental principle. And this, while her 
differences within her own body are far greater 
than those which separate her from any of 
them who love the Lord Christ in sincerity: 
while matters of dispute, the most frivolous as 
well as the most serious, are rending asunder 
her boasted unity, and making even her out- 
ward uniformity more than questionable. It is 
indeed a saddening and a disheartening spec- 
tacle: and as this season of Lent comes round, 
and we are called upon to examine ourselves 
and see wherein we are offending, I have felt 
the subject in its various aspects as presented 
to us in this chapter, to be the one at present 
most requiring our earnest and serious attention. 
May we give this attention practically, and with 
a view to setting right the wrong. May we 
not depart away to-day or on future Sundays, 
with merely that self-satisfaction which is often 
the convenient result of self-accusation, but 
with a deep sense of our lamentable deficiency, 
and a resolution by God’s grace to go and supply 
it as far as lies in us: beginning at our own 
thoughts and words, going on to the converse 
and habits of our families, and of the society in 
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which we are cast, and advancing, as many of 
us as have public influence, to put forward every 
movement which may tend to increase among 
us this most requisite spirit of love to one 
another. 

For neither let us forget the solemn assur- 
ance of our text with regard to the con- 
sequence of the defect, “Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal.” And we must not doubt, 
that this will prove even as it is here writ- 
ten. If then it be a grievous thing, my bre- 
thren, that all these attainments and endow- 
ments of our church and country should only 
have made a sound and then pass away: if you 
cannot contemplate without dismay the thought, 
that the collective influence of our land, so rich 
in gifts, so manifold in operation, so untiring in 
energy, may one day have utterly waned before 
that of some less endowed but more united 
Christian people—so that our history may 
prove only the lesson, while theirs shall have 
been the healing of the world: if it distresses 
you to think of these things, and if the same 
consequences are to be dreaded by each for his 
family, his friend, his own course of toiling 
years, his own work in life; then by all these 
fears—-by the hopes which shine so brightly 
opposite to them—and above all by our alle- 
giance to Him whose we are—let us love one 
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another! Let ws dare, knowing what we do, in 
a bitter and gainsaying generation, to maintain 
that Love is first, and midst, and last in 
the Christian’s practice; let us tell them who 
differ from us, that the only thing in which we 
will not join them, is in suspecting, and under- 
mining, and hating one another: let us venture 
to be charged with weakness, or with latitudi- 
narianism, or with whatever else they may choose 
to lay upon us, provided we may keep that 
which was our dying Saviour’s new command- 
ment, and attain to that which He has thus by 
his Apostle ranked the first, as it shall ever 
endure the greatest, of all the fruits of his 
Spirit. 


SERMON VIII. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
1857. 


1 Cor. xiii. 2. 


‘Though I have (the gift of) prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge: and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I 
am nothing.” 


J ENDEAVOURED last Sunday, in an opening 
sermon on this chapter, to state something of 
the nature of that charity here treated of; and 
we found reason to prefer the more general and 
less mistakeable word “ Love,” whereby to desig- 
nate it. We saw, in treating of verse 1, the 
worthlessness of all gifts and endowments, in 
the absence of this largeness of love in the cha- 
racter: and we ventured to speak somewhat 
plainly of our present practice in the bringing 
up of our families and the training of ourselves 
in this particular. To-day’s text brings before 
us two more aspects of the same supposition of 
the Apostle. In that one, he describes himself 
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as speaking with the tongues of men and angels 
but without love. That, we saw, referred to a 
class of gifts at that time supernaturally be- 
stowed: but we found-no difficulty in shewing 
that the assertion, of such an one being but 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, applied 
just as forcibly in the case of similar gifts 
naturally acquired, as they are among ourselves 
in the present day. In this second verse, how- 
ever, we are not called on to make even so much 
accommodation of the sense. For the “pro- 
phecy”’ of which he speaks, as is known to stu- 
dents of the New Testament, was not the fore- 
telling of future events, but the power of speak- 
ing forth the truths of the Gospel and of exhort- 
ing the church: in fact, that which we now 
express by the term “preaching.” Intensified 
it certainly was, as were all spiritual gifts in 
the apostolic day, by the direct working and 
presence of the Spirit himself: but this was a 
difference in degree, not in kind. The preacher 
was still a rational agent, thinking his own 
thoughts and speaking his own words intelli- 
gently and intelligibly, though those thoughts 
were exalted, and those words ennobled, by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. And it is on 
this very ground that, in his treating of spiritual 
gifts, St. Paul so vastly prefers this “ pro- 
phecy” to the gift of tongues, as being the 
utterance of an understanding man to under- 
standing men; not, as those others often were, 
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the mere paroxysm of an influence from above, | 
uttering things understood neither by him who 
spoke, nor by those who heard them. And thus 
also he says, that tongues were for a sign to 
them that believed not: but prophecy to them 
that believed. 

He supposes then here, in the first place, 
the existence of this gift or power of preach- 
ing to exist in a man, without largeness of 
love in the character. And if such a supposi- 
tion may seem mainly to apply to us of the 
ministry, we may well widen its basis. There 
is no reason why it should be so limited: the 
word in fact indicates all power of speaking 
about religion, whether in minister or layman : 
principally of course applying to us whose em- 
ployment is in such utterance: but in a degree 
also to all who are accustomed, in their families, 
or in society, or (a practice now so common) in 
public assemblies for charitable and religious 
purposes, to dilate and exhort on the doctrines 
or practice of the Gospel. Now it is quite con- 
ceivable, that such power should exist and even 
be found in high eminence, and yet the grace 
of love be utterly wanting. We need surely 
not go far for examples of such apparently 
paradoxical inconsistency. For is it not very 
common amongst ourselves? Is it not very 
common, to find, beginning with the preacher 
properly so called, great power of setting forth 
the truths of the Gospel, coexisting with a 
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bitter, exclusive, uncharitable spirit? Have we 
not, in preaching and writing, continually before 
us the sad spectacle of ministers of the Gospel 
of Love suspecting, depreciating, vilifying, nay, 
rending and tearing each other before the 
world? Has not the hatred of theologians 
passed even into a byword? And are we any 
better now in this respect, than the church was 
in her worst times? Look at the language now 
current in publications of all lines of opinion 
calling themselves religious, and judge by it of 
that which is current in the society where they 
circulate. Any one who read and believed such 
statements, would naturally suppose that the 
clique belonging to the particular writer was 
the only one which was doing God’s work: 
nay, the only one which ever had a pure or an 
upright motive at all: and that all the rest of 
those professing to do that work, were leagued 
together in some base conspiracy against all 
that is good and virtuous among us. Such lan- 
guage is constantly held, and even boldly justi- 
fied. And is it not eminently true of a commu- 
nity thus situated, that according to our text, 
it is for all good purposes, nothing ? Ask your- 
selves but these few questions: What is our 
religious influence upon the world without? 
Ours, I mean, as a church, as churches, of God 
in this land? Ours, with all our preaching, all 
our religious meetings, all our reports, all our 
pleadings for good and for God? What is the 
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universal verdict ? Is not all charity impoverish- 
ed among us? Are not our hospitals, our re- 
formatories, our missions, our church-buildings, 
struggling, or languishing—striving to exist by 
continually el prance! ee from the 
pulpit, and from the platform? Is it not true, 
that having this gift of utterance in abundance, 
some think in over-abundance, yet as to any 
worthy effect on the vast mass of wealth and 
talent about us, we are next to nothing ? 

But perhaps some hearts here may be casting 
together their gratitude for a recent apparent ex- 
ception to this in our own case, and my seeming in- 
gratitude in speaking thus depreciatingly so soon 
afterit. Brethren, I have not forgotten it, and 
there is no fear that I ever should. I most thank- 
fully regard it as asign of God’s blessing on our 
work here, and as an earnest of greater things 
to come: a higher step on the ladder, from 
which we may reach, please God, another and 
higher still. But I claim it for a striking eyi- 
ener in my favour, in what I am now saying. 
For why is it that we have been enabled in any 
the slightest degree to surpass others in this 
matter? Just simply for this reason—that you 
have not heard from this place words of party 
exclusiveness or theological rancour: that we 
hail as brethren and embrace with full hearts, 
all who are willing to do the Lord’s work: 
that we refuse to acknowledge any basis of good 
narrower than that, which Christ himself ac- 
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knowledged when He died for man: any bond 
of brotherhood stricter than that of His Apos- 
tle’s, “Grace be with all them that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” It is just this 
fact and nothing more. By striving after even 
the least degree of this blessed grace, we have 
had power given us to be, although still as 
nothing comparatively to that which we should 
be, yet at all events, in some measure in earnest, 
in the blessed works of Christian charity. 

And now let us pass on to the second head of 
the supposition in my text: “though I under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge, and have 
not charity, I am nothing.” What St. Paul 
intended by these words, we may gather with 
some certainty from his own expressions else- 
where. He speaks of the mystery of God’s pur- 
pose in revealing the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
He says of Christ, that in Him are hidden all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. We 
may therefore safely say, that by this under- 
standing all mysteries and all knowledge, he 
refers, not to worldly things hard to be under- 
stood, nor to mere secular wisdom, but to sacred 
things, and the knowledge of the truths of sal- 
vation. Now doubtless it seems a marvellous 
assertion, that all such mysteries can be under- 
stood, and all such knowledge acquired, with- 
out the presence of that first and most necessary 
grace, which would seem to be the key to all 
mysteries and all heavenly wisdom. It may, 
brethren, be a marvellous supposition : but it is 
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not by any means an unintelligible one. There 
is such a thing as a very accurate and very 
thorough knowledge of the leading doctrines of 
our faith: a careful and guarded appreciation 
of every minutest distinction of religious tenet: 
a grasp of mind capable of apprehending and 
retaining all the history of theological differ- 
ences: nay more, a power of reasoning able to 
enter thoroughly into, and carry further than 
ever before carried, speculations on the deep 
things of God: and yet all this without even 
the slightest admixture of large-hearted love: 
all taken up, all carried on, in a cold, and sel- 
fish, and unloving spirit. This phenomenon 
has been seen again and again in the history of 
the church. Some of her soundest theologians 
have been some of her keenest haters: we have 
had a Servetus burnt bya Calvin’: and it is not 
among the authors of the weightiest and most 
satisfactory expositions of doctrine, that we 
must look for the loving spirit of Christian 
charity : except indeed in some, and those very 
rare, instances. It is perhaps one of the com- 
monest temptations of those who are much 
versed in theology, to forget the absolute neces- 
sity of allowing for, and sympathizing with, 
others who differ from them, and even with 
their aberrations and infirmities, if need be. 
And what, as in the other cases, has been the 
consequence? Why this—on the large scale: 
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that a very considerable portion of the learning 
which has been spent on divine things has re- 
mained shut up as the possession of one or other 
of the ecclesiastical bodiés, without ever becom- 
ing the property, and contributing to the teach- 
ing, of Christ’s universal church: and this on 
the smaller scale, that a proficient in doctrinal 
and theological distinctions has almost always 
been a person dreaded and shunned as exclu- 
sive and narrow-minded: and thus throughout 
a large part of the church’s history, an increase 
in learning has not been accompanied with an 
increase in grace, but rather the reverse has 
taken place: which assuredly ought not to 
be, seeing that the blessed Gospel of Christ is 
capable of taking up into itself and employing 
and sanctifying every exertion of the human 
mind and faculties spent on the divine truths 
which it reveals. 

But our next and concluding supposition is 
even a more surprising one still. It supposes 
the coexistence of the highest degree of faith, 
able to work miracles of the most astonishing 
kind, with the total absence of love, and the 
fact of such an union being possible is not only 
a humbling one, but requires surely our close 
inspection; and considering of how vital im- 
portance are both the graces here spoken of, 
will well repay it. What then is faith* ? What 
is the faith here spoken of? Faith is realizing 
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belief in the truth of God. The faithful man 
does not only yield assent to, but firmly and 
inwardly believes and lives in the presence of, 
God’s revelation concerning His Son. And 
that no less than this is here meant, is evident: 
for the very supposition made, is dealt with 
also by our Lord Himself when He says, No man 
that can do a miracle in my name can speak 
lightly of me. Then take another astonishing 
view of this supposition: “ Whatsoever is born 
of God overcometh the world: and this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith. Who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God?” So that we have actually this 
hardly credible sight put before us: a servant 
of God—born of God, inwardly regenerated 
by the Holy Spirit of God: overcoming the 
world: in other words, in the fullest sense a 
believer in Jesus; grounded in correct doc- 
trine: for without that, there can be no faith 
properly so called, much less such a strength of 
faith as is here spoken of. And we have such 
a person exercising this faith in the most won- 
derful manner: or I suppose, if we are again 
to translate what is said into the language of 
our own day, we have him working by its 
means great victories over himself and over 
others—he is mighty in word and in deed—a 
champion and an authority in the church of 
God. And yet, such an one is nothing—abso- 
lutely valueless—and if valueless, then mis- 
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chievous—for no living spirit of man ever was 
null in point of influence over others. And 
why? What is it which has neutralized all 
this spiritual energy ?.-What has turned the 
very salt of the Holy Spirit itself to corruption, 
and made the words of eternal life to lose their 
power, and taken away all blessedness from 
acts of obedience and zeal? Brethren, it is just 
this—the absence of Love: the fact that all 
these spiritual endowments are unblessed by the 
mind which was in Christ Jesus: that they are 
held and exercised in an unloving, a censorious, 
an exclusive spirit: that they claim to them- 
selves the right, and leave all others in the 
wrong: that they say to others, Stand by, for I 
am holier than thou. Thus held and thus 
maintained, even divine truth loses its power 
for good: with such an one, even the birth of 
the Spirit is cut off in mid-youth, and comes to 
an untimely end: beneath such an one, even 
the rock of ages crumbles away like the shifting 
sand. And, O my friends, how much are we to 
blame in this matter! What is it that the reli- 
gious world among us is ever striving, plead- 
ing, clamouring for? Is it not first, and above 
and beyond all else, a certain fixed platform of 
doctrine, carried even into the minutize of high 
and debateable things? God forbid that I 
should lower one whit the importance of such a 
standard being upheld in all essential points, 
and in its proper place and rank: but the mis- 
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chief is, that we uphold even those essentials in 
a wrong spirit, and we make that place and 
rank first, instead of second. 

We uphold those essentials themselves in a 
wrong spirit. For let us takean example. Unques- 
tionably, the most essential doctrine of Christian- 
ity is, the Godhead of our Lord andSaviour Jesus 
Christ. We cannot maintain this too earnestly : 
for it lies at the very foundation of our salvation, 
and of our hopes for eternity. But we have a 
considerable body of persons, mainly of educated 
minds and upright lives, professing and believ- 
ing themselves Christians, who do not hold this 
doctrine. With these evidently we can make 
no compromise, as far as this vital point is con- 
cerned. All approach must be on their part, 
not on ours. But I would venture to submit to 
you (and I do it as an extreme example, and so 
including all those others of nearer approach and. 
even identity of faith in essentials) whether our 
usual behaviour to and method of speaking of 
the so-called Unitarian is such, as to induce him 
to re-examine the grounds of a faith which can 
bring forth such fruits? Is there not an as- 
sumption of superiority, a bitterness of sarcasm, 
an exclusion from the very courtesies of good 
opinion, discernible in our usual way of remark- 
ing on them and their creed?. If I firmly be- 
lieve, which I do, that I hold Christ as He is 
revealed by God, and that they do not: if I 
appeal for my faith to the whole of Scripture 
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In its plain and ordinary sense, and I see them 
obliged to uphold theirs by leaving out some im- 
portant passages, by wresting others, and as 1 
believe by misunderstanding and confusing it 
all; surely such defects, in my fellow-sinners 
for whom Christ died, should move, not my 
bigotry and scorn, but my affectionate desire to 
convince them better: and the more so, as un- 
questionably they do, in however imperfect a 
manner, hold the Head, and trust to be saved, in 
however inadequate a way, by the same Christ. 

Then again, we put that first which should be 
second. The first and indispensable care, for 
every Christian and every Christian body, is 
the spirit of love. It may be maintained in 
unbroken entireness, while at the same time all 
requisite differences of conscientious belief are 
maintained. Nay, I may say what may seem a 
stranger thing yet; and it is this: that no dif- 
ference of belief can be truly conscientious, 
unless it be thus subordinated to the spirit of 
love. If difference, and the maintaining of dif- 
ference, be put first, the love of contention over- 
bears the testimony of conscience, and the dif- 
ference is maintained in self-deceit; the man 
persuading himself that he is contending for 
the truth, while he is only contending for mas- 
tery. If you are a Christian, you must love 
me, before you can conscientiously differ from 
me. Before the privilege of individual judg- 
ment can be claimed, which so eminently be- 
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longs to believers in Christ, the one spirit of 
love, which is even more essential to all who are 
united to Him, must be acknowledged as para- 
mount, and put on over all. 

Dear. friends, let us ever cultivate, ever pray 
for, ever put forth in action, this mind of 
Christ, without which all preaching, all know- 
ledge, and even all sound doctrine, and belief 
of the same, are vain and worthless. Knowing 
and feeling, as we must do, that the lack of it 
is that which now impairs our usefulness, nulli- 
fies our zeal, causes our preaching to fall dead 
on our people, and our Church to have no con- 
tact and no influence with those whom she 
ought to be gathering in to Christ, let us ven- 
ture the risk of afew hard words from those who 
do not yet feel its importance, if we may win it 
for ourselves, and in time bring them to seek 
and find it likewise. 


SERMON IX. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 
1857. 


1 Cor. xiii. 3. 


“And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” 


Tue statement which I have read appears at 
first sight even to surpass in paradox those 
which precede it. This is perhaps occasioned 
for the English reader, partly by the word 
“charity” being used, the inadequacy of which 
I shewed on a previous occasion: and partly 
also by the nature of the assertion itself which 
is made, even when rightly understood. For 
to one superficially considering the matter, it 
seems almost impossible that a Christian man 
should bestow all his goods to feed the poor, 
and even give his body to be burned in self- 
sacrifice for country, or friends, or the cause of 
Christ, and be destitute of the Christian grace 
of Love. Yet notwithstanding this paradoxical 
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appearance, our text will, if I am not mistaken, 
clear up before us as we advance onward, and 
furnish us with as plain and practical a lesson 
as did either of those others. Let us begin 
with the former of the two suppositions which 
it contains: “If I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor.’ The fact of the two latter words 
being in italics will show you that they are not 
exprest in the original. But the verb rendered 
“bestow to feed”? appears very properly to in- 
clude them; just as if we said such a man gives 
away so much a year, we should be understood 
as meaning “to the poor.” Literally, the sense 
might be thus given—“ Though I bestow all 
my substance in food :” turn it all into charita- 
ble doles of provisions. 

Well then—in the man who does this with 
all his substance, we have the large and extreme 
case, seldom or never happening, but which 
even did it happen, would by this apparent ex- 
ercise of lavish benevolence bring no profit to 
the subject of it, if unaccompanied with the 
spirit of love. The apostle gives us, as in the 
former cases, this extreme example, to cover by 
it all others, and to shew that much less will 
they profit, under the same defect. Let us 
take a few of them, and trace the character 
described. Outward liberality may arise from 
various reasons. A man may be liberal from 
the mere bent of his natural disposition. But 
you will perhaps say, is not this a blessed 
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thing, to have such a disposition? Yes, doubt- 
less, like all other gifts of God, it is a thing to 
be deeply thankful for, and deeply accountable 
for likewise: it is a good preparation, a good 
material to work on: but it is not the work 
itself, nor can the work spring out of it alone. 
No exercises of a naturally liberal disposition can 
ever build up, or ever furnish forth, that Chris- 
tian grace of Love here spoken of. Jt is a 
light flowing down from heaven: they are but 
lamps lit up on earth. And as the brightest 
lamp, lit up in a large and intricate place, 
leaves many corners dark and cheerless, but the 
bright day spring, if let in, flows into every nook 
and illuminates every turning, even so it is 
with the human character, according as natural 
liberality, or divine Love, prompts it to action. 
Under the first, much may be bright, and lovely, 
and of fair example, but there will ever be left 
lurking spots of darkness—enmities, prejudices, 
partialities, unjust distributions, idle and lavish 
expenditures, and the like blots on the work of 
charity: whereas, if hghted up by divine Love, 
all these will be resisted and vanish by degrees, 
and the man will become just and considerate, 
and large-hearted, and true; serving God, and 
not his own fancy or propensity, in his bestow- 
als; united to Him who died to save not his 
friends but his enemies; aiming at his like- 
ness, who when He was lifted up on the tree, 
drew all men unto him. The naturally liberal 
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may give to satisfy his wish and ease his desire of 
giving; trueChristian charity givesin self-denial, 
often withholding where nature prompts to give ; 
often giving where nature would fain withhold. 

And here seems a fit place to say some- 
thing of the foolish and sinful practice of 
indiscriminate almsgiving. This habit may be 
adopted from various reasons ;—from inability 
to resist importunity, or from desire to quiet a 
morbid conscience, or from a vague and mis- 
directed benevolence. The sense of a defect in 
true works of charity often prompts a person to 
bestow lavishly and unenquiringly, as a sort of 
compensation for the shortcoming. Or a feel- 
ing of despair as to ever ascertaining the real 
objects of compassion, leads him to abandon all 
endeavour to do so, and to throw his charity as 
it were broad-cast, to take its chance among 
bad and good alike. Or again, some misinter- 
preted text of Scripture, such as that saying of 
our Saviour, ‘‘ Give to him that asketh of thee,’ 
fastens on the susceptible mind, and compels 
the hand to give in blind obedience, even when 
both reason and faith protest against it. But 
however and wheresoever springing, there can 
be no doubt that the practice leads to almost 
unmitigated evil, and as being known to do so, 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as directly 
sinful. For if Scripture assures us that “to 
him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin:” how much more is it sin to 
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him that knoweth to do evil, and yet doeth it! 
Nor can I resist the practical inference which 
flows from this consideration: viz. that it is the 
bounden duty of every Christian man and woman, 
conscientiously and inflexibly to refuse, (if not 
prepared to sift and enquire into them,) all 
general salutations for alms from unknown per- 
sons. And in saying this, I am not laying down 
any hard or unfeeling rule. It is well known 
to most of you, that there is here among us in 
this great city an excellent institution, The 
Mendicity Society, which by its agents traces 
home and thoroughly searches out, all cases 
brought before it. The machinery of that 
society is also, I would suppose, pretty well 
known to you: but in case any should be igno- 
rant of it, I will state, that on becoming a sub- 
seriber, you are furnished with a number of 
tickets to be given to applicants for alms, on 
which they are directed to apply at the office of 
the society, where their cases are investigated, 
and if found to require it, relieved; where also 
all information respecting them is furnished to 
enquirers. I need hardly say, that the refusal 
by a beggar of these tickets at once stamps im- 
posture on his case. Now really, with this 
machinery in operation as it is, I do submit 
that there can no longer be any excuse for the 
above mistaken causes operating with Christian 
men and women, as motives for indiscriminate 
almsgiving. It would in all cases be the desire 
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of one who gives in true Christian love, in love 
tempered with and hallowed by truth and jus- 
tice, that the really necessitous should secure as 
large a portion as possible of what he has to 
bestow; and when a way is opened, having 
that very object for its end, and enabling us 
to attain that end, surely we are bound in con- 
science to adopt it, rather than go carelessly 
onward in a course which must turn our bless- 
ing into a curse. 

But enough of this practical matter of detail, 
which seemed to spring directly out of an un- 
folding of the present subject. Let me in 
quitting it, just say, that of those who bestow 
largely without the spirit of love, the indis- 
criminate almsgiver is one of the chief examples, 
if not the very chief. Not one of the personal 
sympathies which are afterwards described in 
our chapter as the characteristics of love, is in 
operation upon him. The indolent giving way 
to an amiable propensity, the hypocritical get- 
ting rid of a troublesome duty, must not for an 
instant be confounded with the yearning and 
painstaking and persevering self-denial of true 
Christian love. 

Again, to resume our main subject, it is 
obvious that a man may bestow all his goods 
to feed the poor, out of motives of mere display. 
I suppose that in the day in which we live, 
such motives would be universally disclaimed : 
and that disclaimer may be genuine in the 
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present intention and feeling of him who makes 
it: but the subtle temptation of pride and self- 
regard is far from being so easily got rid of. 
Many a man bestows to keep up his credit, to 
do what beseems his rank in life or his known 
income, who, while he would be the first to 
make the above disclaimer, yet is actuated by 
no motive at all deeper than these. Some, I 
am aware, would take up his defence, and say, 
Is it not a laudable thing to give as befits a _ 
man’s station and income? But in answer I 
would say, no doubt it is what all ought to do: 
but whether it is laudable or not, must depend 
entirely on the motive with which it is done. 
For it is just this motive, which makes the dif- 
ference between man and man. One man 
bestows, exerts himself, denies himself, up to 
the mark which is required of him. If more 
is expected, he lays on more: if less, he is 
contented with less. He takes what he can 
get: he bestows what he is obliged. If he goes 
further than this, he expects, and he gets, no 
small share of credit. But in this I can see 
nothing laudable, in the proper sense of the 
word. We may thank God, and under God, 
public opinion, that such a man is no worse: 
but there is nothing loving, nothing Christian, 
nothing positive, about such a person’s bestow- 
als: nothing which shews forth God’s grace; 
no light shining before men, seeing which, they 
may glorify Him. But let us look at the other 
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case. Another man bestows, exerts, denies 
himself, not up to the mark which is expected 
of him, but as in the sight of, and responsible 
to, his heavenly Father. He acts not up to, 
but down upon his earthly position: adorns it 
not from beneath but from above: waits not 
for men to cry out that he must; stands first in 
example, not that men may applaud him, but 
because God has redeemed him: not as sparing 
that which is his own, but as administering 
that which is not his own. And thus, but not 
otherwise, have we any prospect that true 
charity will operate, or that God will be glori- 
fied. Now, Love is set free: before, she was 
bound and fettered. Now, if this motive have 
its perfect work, we may expect that personal 
sympathy, that effort in spite of disappoint- 
ment and of adverse human opinion, that pour- 
ing out of consolation from the fresh springs in 
God, which alone is capable, and which ever- 
more is capable, of working great and lasting 
good in this world of pain and care and sin. 
But let me not forget the condition with which 
I began the last sentence: “if this motive 
have its perfect work.”’ For such is the infirmity 
and inconsistency of our nature, that the exist- 
ence of a motive is, alas! by no means a guaran- 
tee for its full operation. There may be this 
conscientious, this God-fearing bestowal, yet 
exercised in a hard rigid spirit of duty and 
legal obligation, without kindliness of heart or 
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manner: just as we may deposit the seed, and 
the plant may appear, but may after all be 
nipped by unkindly skies and winds. And of 
a bestowal so defective, it must again be said 
that, as our text declares, a man may bestow 
all his goods to feed the poor, yet if he be with- 
out love, it profiteth him nothing. It is not 
the sense of duty merely, which is to carry the 
Christian through the path along which he 
follows his divine Master. A perfect sense of 
obligation, and a consistent putting out of it in 
practice, are quite compatible with a manner, 
and even a state of feeling, unloving, forbidding, 
harsh, and exclusive. We must remember that 
with the Christian, the manner, as well as the 
substance of his acts, is matter of serious respon- 
sibility: seeing that on this in very many 
cases the effect depends, and the glory rendered 
to God by those to whom his acts are done. 
And this is far too little taken into considera- 
tion. Men imagine that they have a right to 
bestow how they like, and that no one is justi- 
fied in finding fault with their peculiar man- 
ner, which is a mere individual characteristic, 
accidental to them, as their stature, or their 
complexion. And thus we have the morose 
forbidding man, claiming to be accounted bene- 
volent, and wondering that his good deeds fall 
short of their expected effects, forgetting that 
there stands in the way of them all, this want 
of kindly words and soothing tones, which 
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would blight the noblest acts of bounty : forget- 
ful also that, if it be a confest thing that this is so, 
then one of the most urgent and most solemn obli- 
gations on him is, to undertake by God’s grace to 
wrestle with and to conquer his infirmity of tem- 
per: to study more to follow the example of Him 
who was meek and lowly of heart, and the pre- 
cept of his apostle, “‘ Be pitiful, be courteous.” 
But before leaving this part of our subject, 
we cannot but shew, as we have done in our 
former discourses on this chapter, how true 
in our own practice the words of our text are 
found to be. Have we ever asked ourselves 
how far the large bestowals prosper, which 
unquestionably are made by our own church 
and land in our own time? I would not 
draw any discouraging picture on a subject 
where mistake is so easy as in the ultimate 
effect of charity: but I will only institute a 
comparison between those portions of our 
bestowals, which are personal, flowing from the 
giver to the receiver in direct words and acts of 
kindness, and those which are mechanical, and 
put into action at a distance from the living 
heart and voice of the bestower. Who can 
doubt, that even a limited amount of the former 
counterbalances, nay overbalances in blessing, a 
vast amount of the latter? We need not look 
far, to find abundance of bestowal unaccompanied 
with love. To take an example which all will 
appreciate, we may fairly designate by that 
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name very much of our public legal provision 
for the indigent classes. Not that I believe we 
could in our present state of society, do with- 
out such a provision. It is our misfortune, that 
we are compelled to have recourse to it. But 
if we ask ourselves, what is accomplished by 
it? the answer will, I think, be one remark- 
ably illustrating the position in my text. It is 
a dole extorted from reluctant givers, and 
bestowed mechanically,—often, from the very 
circumstances of the case, with suspicion, and 
even with harshness. It has totally lost the 
character, and with it the blessed effects, of 
Christian charity ; no one thanks us for it, no 
one is softened by it: all look to it as a sort of 
right, and feel no gratitude to its bestowers. 
But if we have this example (and it seems to 
me an undoubted one) on the one side, we 
ought to be thankful, that instances are not 
wanting also on the other. If we enquire, to 
what has been owing, under God, the improve- 
ment which certainly has taken place in the 
tone of feeling, among themselves and towards 
one another, of the different classes of society 
throughout our land, the answer will rise in 
many a grateful heart, that itis to the increased 
amount of kindly hearty personal intercourse : 
owing to letting those see, who being nearest to 
want, are ever readiest to complain, that they 
whom God has blessed with more abundance 
are ready not only to pay, for their help on 
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demand being made, but to anticipate their 
wants, to devise means for their well-being and 
comfort, and to give up their time and their 
toil to these objects; and that, in a spirit not 
of condescension, but of brotherly and sisterly 
kindness. Our historians and political writers 
do not enough take into account this genuine 
element of true Christian good works, in esti- 
mating the causes of our national improvement. 
IT do not mean to disparage, much less do I 
attempt to set aside, those substantial matter of 
fact causes which are insisted on by them: but 
T fully believe that all these, without the revival 
of the blessed spirit of mutual love, would have 
profited nothing: and that the most enduring 
and reliable cement for uniting all ranks 
together and making a prosperous land, is, the 
consciousness of a mutual kindly spirit: the 
knowledge that not -the profession only, but 
the thorough practice of Christian love, per- 
vades, and is to be looked for in, all ranks. 
This is the true bond of nations and families : 
this, in the beautiful language of the Psalmist, 
the precious ointment which is poured upon the 
head, and runs down even to the skirts of 
the raiment. 

And now let us advance to the second suppo- 
sition in our text: “If I give my body to be 
burned, and have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing.” The idea evidently is, of great 
sacrifices made, hardships undergone, priva- 
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tions and sufferings submitted to. It varies 
from the former one in this: that there the 
goods were sacrificed, here the person. And 
here, as there, we may~regard the greater as 
containing in itself the less, and may say that 
if the complete self-sacrifice here supposed be 
profitless, much more will all others be, which 
come short of it. I take then the proposition 
in this its general form: that all toil, all self- 
denial, all sacrifice, without love, profiteth 
nothing. How different would have been the 
history of the world, how different that of the 
Church, if this had been borne in mind by 
Christians! For what grievous examples of 
forgetfulness of it do we continually find as we 
read onwards! Leaving all thought of that 
outer world, which is essentially selfish, and 
thinking only of the visible Church of Christ, 
how many lamentable instances have we seen 
of self-denial on a vast scale, followed by rule 
and prescription, where every sign of the spirit 
of love was wanting; nay, where hatred and 
rancour not only burned in men’s breasts, but 
led on to fearful wars, and hideous massacres, 
nominally for the truth’s sake! It may perhaps 
be said, that these things have passed away, 
and left their lesson behind them, which all by 
this time have thoroughly learned. Would to 
God, brethren, that it were so. I fear we must 
not felicitate ourselves on even the grosser form 
of this inconsistency haying passed from us: 
VOL. VII. L 
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and bold indeed must he be who would say, that 
the lesson of past ages as to its worthlessness 
has become the practice of our own. 

Let us examine somewhat into the examples 
and practice of self-sacrifice. One such exam- 
ple we know, perfect, and spotlessly pure. In our 
blessed Lord’s devotion of himself for us, Love 
was first and midst and last. He had no selfish 
regards. He, as it is written of him, “pleased 
not himself.” Even that ultimate purpose for 
which He died and rose and revived, that he 
might be lord both of the dead and of the 
living, is not for his self-glorification. His 
lordship over them is their salvation: his lord- 
ship under the Father is his obedience. We 
can trace nothing throughout our Lord’s whole 
mediatorial work, which casts a shade in the 
slightest degree on the purity of his self-deny- 
ing love. And we have also, in their far in- 
ferior places, abundance of examples, both in 
past and present times, of those who have fol- 
lowed Him with a motive, by his grace, no less 
pure, though, alas, habitually interfered with by 
the infirmity of their nature. Many examples, 
I say, we have: but from the very nature of 
such self-denying love, we may well believe 
that the number of these is as nothing, com- 
pared to that of those of whom we know not: 
who have carried on their work, spending and 
being spent, for Him, where none saw and none 
heard, and whose names shall not be told till 
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all that which is hidden shall be made known. 
But if, again, we ask ourselves, On what is the 
greatest amount of self-denying labour spent 
among men? For what are their bodies wasted, 
their souls stinted of spiritual sustenance, their 
desires and propensities checked and mortified ? 
What answer but one could be given—that it is 
but after all for a subtler refinement of self- 
seeking—for ulterior objects to be gained by 
the very sacrifice made? And then rise to a 
higher, and as would appear a nobler kind. 
How often do we see men earnestly devoting 
themselves, even without any prospect beyond, 
to the interest or advancement of some favourite 
scheme, the carrying out of some cherished 
principle, the maintenance of one side of some 
debated question? Strength wastes away, time 
prints its marks on them, disappointment and 
deferred hope furrow their brows: and yet 
they persist. Sometimes substance, and family, 
and peace of mind, are offered generously up; 
many a man is a wreck of some hopeless voyage, 
but evermore fitting himself out again for un- 
dertaking it afresh. 

Then again, as in the former case, but here 
even more, there is temptation, from the very 
glory of self-sacrifice, to make it unworthily. 
Often, it is to be feared, have the words of our 
text been literally verified. The body has been 
burned, but no flame of love was lit up in the 
soul: the martyr has met death with the crown 
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before his eye, with smiles perhaps on his per- 
secutors, but with unsubdued polemical hatred 
towards a brother who differed from him in the 
minutest distinction of doctrine. And many 
who have not reached this consummation, have 
stripped themselves of all they had, and have 
gone forth into deserts, there to become re- 
nowned in the eyes of the Church, and thence 
to launch their anathemas upon others, wiser 
perhaps and better than themselves. Well 
indeed might it be written, that the heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked : when it is so difficult for a man to deny 
himself without at the same time indulging him- 
self: when that divine grace which should be at 
the root of all self-sacrifice, can be personated by 
its very opposite, and thecounterfeit pass current 
with a man’s self, and with the Church of God. 

And just in proportion to this the deceit- 
fulnesss and wickedness of our hearts, is the 
necessity, my beloved, in both the points 
touched in our text to-day, of constant and 
unwearied watchfulness, that in our own case 
neither our bestowals nor our self-denials may 
be without Love, but indeed all prompted and 
regulated by it. And if it be a question, how 
this may be: how so divine a spark may be 
kindled in breasts which by nature are dead 
and cold and void: I would answer, that as it 
was at the first, so it must be now: The Spirit 
of God, that Spirit which comes upon man 
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through faith in Christ, He must shine on our 
spiritual darkness, and reduce into order our 
inward confusion, and disentangle our compli- 
cated motives, and command that there be this 
light within us. To this end, dear friends, let 
us seek more and more of His influence: not 
only by prayer, which is too often made the 
substitute, instead of the supplement, of all 
practical ways of seeking: but in all those 
other ways themselves, which our blessed 
Lord implied, when He said, besides “‘ Ask and 
ye shall have,”—“Seek and ye shall find: knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you :’—by listening 
to, and not repressing, the softest whisper of 
his admonishing voice: by avoiding those 
places, those persons, those tempers, which may 
check or thwart his blessed teaching of love: 
by studying his mind in his word: and the 
development, and at the same time the thwart- 
ing of that mind, in the world and in the Church. 
Let us cultivate this his first and divinest grace 
by kindly thoughts and words and deeds. 
“ Little children, let us not love in word, nei- 
ther in tongue: but in deed and in truth.” 
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1 Cor. xiii. 4—7. 


“‘ Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; charity envieth not ; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.” 


WE now come to the positivé description of this 
most excellent gift of all gifts, the very bond of 
peace and of all virtues. The sentence which I 
have read to you may be variously listened to, 
and variously appreciated, according to the 
capacities and temperaments of its hearers. 
One man may handle a string of exquisite 
pearls, and with a certain vague idea of their 
beauty and costliness, may lay them by and 
pass on: while another will dwell on the purity 
and value of each; will tell us his experience 
from what depths and with what toil it was 
brought up, and will even say why each holds 
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in the comely rank the place which it does. Let 
this latter observer be our pattern to-day, and in 
our future meditation on this description. Let 
us take each of these beautiful features of love 
as here laid down, and endeavour by God’s help 
to make it both plain to your understandings 
and amiable in your eyes: that you may go 
hence with distinct appreciation of each, and 
of the order which is chosen for it by the 
apostle. 

First of all then, and thus muchwill furnish 
us with matter sufficient for to-day, “‘ Love suF- 
FERETH LONG, AND IS KIND.’ We have here 
brought before us the two sides, the passive 
and the active sides, of a loving disposition. 
“ Love suffereth long.” It is somewhat remark- 
able, that this feature should be. presented to us 
first of all: as if suffering, enduring some trial, 
were a matter of course. It reads us a lesson 
as to the kind of world in which we Christians 
have to live. Every one of us must endure: 
must pass along in life, continually tried by 
circumstances, by persons, around us. And of 
this latter kind are the trials especially here 
contemplated. Those with whom our lot is 
cast in life, do not perhaps suit our habits and 
tastes; or oppose our will, or sympathize not 
with our feelings. Such is very often God’s 
way of educating his servants, to try their 
faith and their love. And how do they for the 
most part behave under this his dispensation 
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towards them ? Is it not too often found, that 
the Christian who can command his sinful 
desires, and withstand most temptations, cannot 
command his temper ? That under provocation 
of any kind, he soon gives way to fretful words, 
unkind and angry rejoinders, or even to the 
more deeply-stored and far-reaching resolve of 
breaking off fellowship and intercourse? And 
have we not the spectacle even now in the 
Christian world, of persons, sometimes even of 
near relatives, on ill terms, as it is called, with 
one another, and yet calling themselves, and 
supposing themselves, servants of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ? Now as opposed to the prac- 
tice of all such hypocritical professors of the 
Gospel, “Love suffereth long.” It is its very 
attribute and character, to endure provocation. 
The unloving man, the mere surface-Christian 
says, “ Up to a certain point I could endure :” 
“any thing short of this I could have borne ;” 
and goes his way in sullenness, and hides him- 
self from his brother. But the true Christian 
knows, and will know, no limit to his endur- 
ance. It isnot his good fortune, that he can 
put up with thus or thus much of provocation : 
but it is his principle to do it ; he makes up his 
mind to it: he practises, and prays over it: and 
he goes and does it. And I mention this, 
because we often find the hypocrite saying to the 
Christian, ‘‘ How fortunate you are, who can 
pass by again and again such manifold provoca- 
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tion! How I wish I had your forbearance!” 
Now all this is just putting the matter ona 
wrong issue: it is just as if the unskilled were 
to say to the skilled, “ How fortunate you are :” 
whereas it is by line upon line, and stroke upon 
stroke, through months and years, that his 
hand has learnt her cunning. Even so must 
love practise forbearance and endurance, or it 
will never be attained: it must be a matter 
whose success depends on every day’s watch- 
fulness, and on every morning’s prayer: on 
growth in grace, and in the knowledge of 
Christ, and of a man’s own self, and not on a 
mere accident of his constitution. And some 
of the noblest instances which the Church has 
seen of habitual forbearance and unfailing long- 
suffering, have been hard victories, gained over 
a rebellious and unkindly disposition: battles 
fought and won by men, with whom they were 
indeed battles: with whom not only their own 
propensities, but friends around them, and the 
world in which they were dwelling, placed bar- 
riers almost insuperable against their exercise 
of this first of Christian graces. And let us 
not forget that the victory on a large scale in 
society over the murderous and senseless prac- 
tice of personal revenge for injury, which, thank 
God, has been well-nigh consummated in our 
times, was toiled for, and gained step by step, by 
noble Christian men, who stood against the 
great of the earth, against the feeling of the 
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society around them, year after year, and failure 
after failure: men who counted not their good 
names dear to them, provided they might obey 
and glorify Him whose soldiers and servants 
they were: men who were content to pass into 
contempt, and to be branded as cowards, and 
shut out from honourable employment, just 
because they were braver and better men than 
their fellows, who suffered themselves to be 
driven into crime by the mere breath of popular 
rumour. In this case, which I quote for its 
plainness and easy application by all, we see 
how the truth stood: we have all learned to 
honour and to praise these true heroes, who 
have nearly succeeded in wiping the foul stain 
of fraternal blood from our Christian nation : 
why then should we not recognize the same 
principle in ordinary private life? Why should 
we not cultivate more this blessed practice of 
long-suffering, determining by God’s grace that 
we never will make, nor, as far as in us lies, suffer 
any enemies, but follow peace with all men ? 
And let me not go off into commonplaces, but 
deal with real difficulties and individual in- 
stances. J am speaking -to some, it may be, 
who seem to themselves to dwell in the midst 
of thorns and briers: whose spirit is unceasingly 
provoked, and their whole life rendered a course 
of irritation. Others may obey these injunc- 
tions, may shew this endurance, may practise 
this long-suffering, but they cannot; it is out 
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of the question. Now, my dear friend, let us 
for a few moments reason together on this 
matter. Suppose some one else was in question, 
and not yourself. Suppose you were looking on 
upon the lot of some brother or friend: what 
would you say in his case? Would it not be 
this, or something like this—‘“ Whatever his 
trials are, they are God’s apportioning to him, 
and he must bear them, and learn by them, in 
a Christian spirit?” This, which is clear as 
daylight to you regarding others, is no less 
clear to others and to God, regarding yourself. 
Your trials of temper are just no more than 
this—God’s appointment and measure of that 
with which He sees fit to educate and discipline 
you for his glory. And by giving way to them 
as you are doing, you are depriving them of all 
their power for good, and turning his choicest 
blessing into a curse: snatching the healthful 
knife of the surgeon from the wound, and 
directing its stroke at the very seat of life. 
And besides this, does it not ever strike you, 
what miserable weakness it is, to be thus drifting 
down the wind just as it happens to set? to be 
giving way evermore to the first rising passion, 
when you have God’s Spirit to Gaile) you and. 
strengthen you, if you will but bai and follow, 
his influence for good? How can the soul, at 
this rate, ever reach the hope set before her ? 
Are you content, after so much profession, so 
many prayers, so much real struggle in other 
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matters, to let this one unguarded point lie ever 
open to the enemy, till he come in with all his 
forces and the citadel be betrayed into his 
hands? For so it certainly will be with every 
Christian man, who parleys, and dallies with 
any known practice of sin. 

And this last sentence leads me on to another 
case. Here we have many professing Christians, 
receiving, believing, demanding, many very high 
and extreme doctrines ; preaching, or approving, 
conclusions which are never laid down in Scrip- 
ture, which form no part either of Repentance 
toward God, or Faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Short of these high and deep doctrines, 
with them, there is no Gospel. All Christ’s 
love, all the Spirit’s influence, all holiness and 
purity of life, go for nothing with them, if not 
accompanied with lofty and awful speculations 
about God’s hidden purposes, and man’s final 
perseverance, and topics of that kind. And 
yet, look at the life and practice of those who 
make these requirements. For the most part, 
and I speak from some experience, I find that 
where this is the case, there is very generally a 
total defect of this grace of long-suffering love 
of which we are now treating. So far from 
suffering long, these persons will not suffer at 
all. They hold (I have heard them maintain 
it) that there is too much. love, too much tolera- 
tion, in the Church already: they despise and 
put out of view altogether our Saviour’s large 
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answer to the taunting question of him who 
enquired, “ And who ismyneighbour?” shewing 
us that all who suffer are our neighbours; and 
set at nought his ownmost comprehensive pre- 
cept, teaching us to love even our enemies. 

But I can think I hear some taking exception 
to the very general sense which we are putting 
on these words, “Love suffereth long.” Are 
we, say they, to suffer long with God’s enemies ? 
We are set here to combat the world, and the 
flesh : would you have us tolerant and long-suf- 
fering, where these have arrayed themselves 
against Him whom we serve? Is the soldier 
to lay down his arms and parley with the 
enemy, whom the very terms of his service bind 
him to withstand? Here again, my friends, 
under the semblance of truth there lurks a 
subtle fallacy. It is most true, that we are thus 
bound to the service of our heavenly Captain 
against the world and the flesh: but we must 
take care that we do not, in remembering this, 
give it an interpretation entirely at variance 
with the character of the service, and of Him 
whom we serve. Bear in mind, that Christ’s 
service is a service of love, not of hatred. He 
did not command fire to come down from 
heaven upon those who rejected him; but 
when prompted by his disciples to do so, He 
rebuked them, for being of a spirit very different 
from his own. And thus must it be, my fellow- 
Christian, with thee and with me, if we would 
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follow Him or carry on his work. It is by 
suffering long, not by sharp threatening or 
eager protest, that you and I are to win our 
way with the unbelieving world. Let there be 
in us fervency of zéal in God’s cause, earnestness, 
energy of purpose, compactness of action for 
Him: let there be readiness for his name to 
do, and to forsake, and to suffer—to subvert the 
closest brotherhood, and sever the dearest ties, if 
need be, for Him: but it will not be in the fire, 
no, nor in the earthquake, that his presence will 
be known and recognized by the unbelieving 
world: but in the still small voice of love, suf- 
fering long, pleading gently, never letting go 
affection, permitting no disappointment to re- 
verse its purposes of kindness, no ingratitude 
to cut short its self-denying services. Thus 
must we move ever about in the world, if we 
would do Christ’s work. It needs no power of 
prophecy to say, that one Christian who thus 
reflects his divine Master’s image calm and 
unbroken, will win more souls to Christ, than 
ten of those who hate the sinner by way of dis- 
countenancing the sin, —and in separating them- 
selves from the world, make the gap so wide 
and their side of it so repulsive, that none are 
ever tempted to follow them across it. 

But my text has another side, a positive and 
active one. ‘ Love suffereth long, and 1s KIND.” 
The word by which this is expressed is a some- 
what remarkable one. It signifies, in its simple 
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and first meaning, “practises rendering of ser- 
vice,” “practises kindness,” and that sort of 
kindness, which is good and profitable, and 
cheering and consoling. It is the same word 
by which “the kindness of God our Saviour”? is 
expressed in the epistle to Titus (iii. 4), where it 
is said ‘ But when the goodness and love towards 
men of God our Saviour appeared, not by works 
of righteousness which we have done, but accord- 
ing to His compassion He saved us, by the laver 
of regeneration and the renewal of the Holy 
Spirit.” And in Rom. ii. 4, where it is said 
“ Or despisest thou the riches of God’s goodness, 
and of His forbearance and long-suffering, igno- 
rant that the goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance?” The same word again is used of 
God, where it is said that “He is kind to the just 
and the unjust.” These passages may serve to 
shew, what sort of kindness is here meant: and 
if we needed an application of it to our own 
conduct, we have it in Eph. iv. 32, “Be 
ye kind to one another, compassionate, forgiving 
one another even as God in Christ forgave 
you.” So that this kindness of which it is said 
“ Love suffereth long and is kind,” is no mere 
blandness of manner, nor soothing tone of voice, 
though these naturally enter in as part of such 
kindness, but it is a willingness to be service- 
able and to help others, an easiness of access, 
and easiness of being entreated, a genial open 
sunny presence, not repelling, not precluding 
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application.for help: a willingness to be used 
for the benefit of others, without minute re- 
gard to precision of form, and propriety, and 
seasonableness of application. How brightly 
this attribute of love shone forth in our blessed 
Lord. Take but one example. He was pass- 
ing out of the town of Jericho, within ten days 
of the solemn close of his life on earth. All 
that week was before him, which he should 
spend at Jerusalem. The conspiracy of his 
enemies, the treachery of his apostle, the 
desertion of them all, the agony, and the buf- 
fetting, and the scourging, and the cross, and 
the grave, these were all rising upon his view in 
larger dimensions and closer reality. The multi- 
tudes were thronging him: his face was stedfastly 
set towards Jerusalem. For the first time, his 
disciples saw him abstracted and pre-occupied, 
and were amazed and afraid as they followed 
and looked on him. As He thus passed on, a cry 
of distress was heard by the way-side: it was 
repeated: it was a querulous importunate tone, 
it was of blind Bartimzeus who sat and begged : 
all felt the incongruity of its breaking in at 
such a time, though none knew why it was so 
ill-suited to that which was present and to come. 
The multitude rebuked him, that he should 
hold his peace: but he cried the more a great 
deal, “Thou Son of David, have mercy on me.” 
Consider what was coming on the Lord, con- 
sider his purpose in thus going up to Jerusa- 
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lem, think how fis burden differed from ours 
in every particular of the keenest suffering being 
laid all open to his foresight, and you may be 
able faintly to appreciate his goodness, when 
He stood still and commanded the blind man to 
be called, and conversed with him, and restored 
to him his sight. Nor again are there wanting, 
though at infinite distance beneath, human 
examples of the same self-forgetting kindness : 
and we feel and appreciate them at once when 
we hear of them. I have ever thought that 
one of the most touching instances on record of 
this attribute of love, which is found recorded 
at the lamentable close of the life of one of our 
modern English painters :—that when all was 
over, there should have been found from the 
most illustrious statesman of the day, then in 
the midst of a harassing political conflict, a let- 
ter of kindly sympathy, and generous substan- 
tial help. These, my friends, though not for 
one moment to be compared with one another, 
yet in kind the same, these are the examples for 
you and me to follow. Examples of unexpect- 
ed and unfailing kindness; of not only passive 
endurance of importunity, or even, if it be so, of 
unworthy treatment, but of active benevolence 
in the midst of it all, notwithstanding distrac- 
tion, and disinclination, and want of leisure. 
But let it not be supposed that this part 
of our description belongs only to those who are 
great and wealthy, either in extent of benevo- 
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lent influence, or in stores to dispense for good. 
All have it within their reach to suffer long, 
and to shew substantial kindness. The love of 
which we speak is measured not by width and 
amount of bestowal, but by depth, and earnest- 
ness. It is in fact just in those cases where no 
earthly bounty is conferred, that it is most 
eminent and most lovely. What affection ever 
illustrated these words, like that of a tender 
parent towards a child? And of parents, we 
should choose as its brightest example, the love 
of that one who is the least concerned with 
bestowal of this world’s goods: of her namely, 
whose ministrations never weary, whose long- 
suffering never is exhausted: whose bedside 
watching is no less for the ungrateful and un- 
worthy, nor her soothing words less frequent, 
nor her cheering smile less spontaneous. Yes, 
of all instances of the love which we- seek, this 
one, where nothing earthly passes between giver 
and receiver, is the most notable, as well as the 
most usual. Let none therefore say, that they 
are precluded from suffering long and being 
kind: let none put off the first exercise of the 
first Christian grace, for supposed want of op- 
portunity. Nay, such words at once convict 
themselves of unreality. Want of opportunity ? 
why, are we not ever hearing of the burden of 
life—of its trial, its thorn, its hard things to 
bear? Then wherever these are, there is op- 
portunity enough. There is scope for suffering 
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long: for letting our families, for letting our 
friends, for letting the church and the world 
see, that we are loving Christian men, not mere 
upholders of doctrines and'systems, but disciples 
of Christ in deed and in truth. And then again, 
is there not confessedly to all of us, however 
narrow our circle and contracted our influence, 
some effect to be produced on others, some work 
to be wrought in their hearts, their opinions, 
their lives? Well then, let us go and produce 
that effect by kindness. Let them see that there 
is that in the Spirit of God which we profess to 
have dwelling in us, which can overcome the 
natural passions of revenge, and moroseness, 
and sullen temper; which can enable a man to 
wrestle with and conquer his aversions and 
antipathies and artificial tastes: which, in a 
word, can do what it undertakes to do—make 
him a new creature—new beget him into a life 
whose very vitality and movement is, faith 
working by love. And all this in union with, 
and dependent on the grace, and clothed with 
the righteousness of Him, to whom, with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, three persons in 
one Godhead, be glory for ever. Amen. 
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SERMON XI. 


FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
1857. 


1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5. 


‘‘ Charity envieth not, charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own.” 


In pursuing the description of Christian love, 
next to stating that it suffereth long and is kind, 
the Apostle tells us that it is free from ENvy. 
The word here used is a large term, including 
in itself both that which we know as envy, and 
our jealousy as well. And these in fact make 
up the two sides of a culpable and sinful dispo- 
sition of mind, elsewhere described in Scripture 
by the word “ emulation.” It may be shortly 
explained as a selfish claiming of imagined 
right, or grudging supposed preference of 
others. The former of these we know as 
jealousy : the latter as envy. And Christian 
love is alike free from both. Let us take them 
in the order last observed. 

Love then does not keenly and carefully — 
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guard her supposed or real rights; does not 
suspect others of a desire to infringe upon 
them; does not distress herself evermore with 
conjuring up possible slights and neglects. 
And if this seem to you a fault rarely found 
among us, I think we may soon shew the con- 
trary. There is very much in society of an 
exacting of attention from others, a claiming of 
deference and pre-eminence, which is often 
sadly in the way of real usefulness and the fur- 
therance of good designs. Some work of mercy 
has to be done, some combined action taken for 
a good object. Those who are engaged in it 
have committed perhaps an oversight, in not 
consulting or not asking the patronage of some 
one of their circle eminent in position, or dis- 
tinguished for prominence in the very work 
which is in hand. How is such accidental 
neglect usually taken? Is it the world’s com- 
mon way, to hear of it without jealous heart- 
burning, to forward the scheme as if it had 
never occurred, to allude to it not at all, or 
lovingly and playfully, shewing the healing 
before the wound? No, it is not the world’s 
_ way : but it is the way with those who have God’s 
- Spirit of love. And O if you could but see, my 
brethren, how such a rejoinder after omission 
and neglect soothes, while it shames, the of- 
fender ; how sure a foundation it lays for lasting 
friendships—how the little honour, generously 
cast away, comes back in large accessions of 
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readily yielded esteem and careful observation, 
you would, even from a lower and worldly 
motive, strive to be clothed with that love 
which is not jealous. I do not now go into all 
the petty jealousies of family and social inter- 
course: I need not remind you how these break 
up the peace of households and of circles of 
acquaintance. You all know how long it is 
before a disposition eager for notice, craving 
distinction, learns to know and to feel its own 
proper infirmity, and its own proper place: 
learns to fall back into modest retirement, and 
thus to win the prize of contented happiness, 
which it never attained before. These things 
are known and felt: but it is not half enough 
known and felt among us, brethren, that the 
only safe, as the only easy way to this, is by 
Christian love: by a greater than self entering 
the heart, and binding and spoiling the strong 
man armed. No self-government will do this: 
no stoical resolution will do it: only Christ’s 
love shed abroad in the heart, i.e. love like his, 
can and soon will accomplish it. My poor 
young friend (for such a case I should suppose 
is very common) who art rising onward into 
life, filling more space every day, and claiming 
more than thou fillest—returning each night 
from the social circle, to ponder how much way 
has been made with others; how much thou 
hast been listened to, how much admired, how 
much sought after; and to grieve over every 
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strife in discourse, every slighting reply, every 
cold reception, O learn to sink down into loving 
humility—to seek the things of others, not thine 
own—to keep no such balanced account of thy 
progresses, and thy victories, and thy defeats : 
learn to despise the petty vulgarities of prece- 
dence, and exclusiveness, and personal pre-emi- 
nence; learn that there is another who is first, 
not thou; that his honour is the end of life, 
not thine own. 

But again, “Love envieth not’—in the 
proper sense of the term. Envy is the shadow 
of Jealousy: apes its form and mimics its move- 
ments, but is constructed out of more airy 
material, and clothed in darker garb. The 
jealous man grudges another advantages which 
he claims for his own: the envious man, advan- 
tages which he never dreams of as his own. 
Jealousy would do another harm for self’s sake : 
Envy, for mere harm’s sake. So that Jealousy 
is the more selfish and human: Envy, the more 
abandoned and diabolical. Need I say then 
that in this proper sense, Christian love envieth 
not? Such assertion seems indeed a self-evident 
axiom: seems,—but is it found so in men’s prac- 
tice ? Look at the way in which other men’s 
advantages are generally dealt with in society. 
Is there prevalent among us that free and open 
and loving acknowledgment and appreciation 
of the things wherein others excel us, which 
would belong to this Love that envieth not? 
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Is not that habit for which we have so expres- 
sive aterm, ‘ detraction,’ almost universal among 
us ? that detracting from, and making little of, 
the merits of others, which is the very vitality 
and expression of an envious spirit? Let a 
noble or a generous act have been done by any 
one, and go and repeat that act in ten ordinary 
professing Christian families: shall we not in 
full half of them be met with a “but,” and 
some detracting circumstance, some possible 
unworthy motive, some imaginable by-purpose 
suggested? I own most thankfully, that this 
need not be the case among those who are 
really and truly living by Christ’s pattern: I 
rejoice to know of a whole round of visits which 
IT might make with such an announcement, and 
not hear one word but words of sympathy, and 
unselfish admiration, and heart-felt joy: but 
these are just the patterns which I want you to 
follow, as they are following Christ: just the 
exceptions which, by their glittering out from 
among you, shew how dim and dull in this 
grace of love is the average and groundwork of 
society. And when we come to descend into 
our hearts, and arraign our own thoughts in 
this matter, O how are we compelled to confess, 
that we are verily guilty concerning our 
brethren! How often do envious feelings cross 
our bosoms, repressed it may be by very shame, 
or breaking out sometimes in spite of our better 
resolves: feelings of morose displeasure at 
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others’ advancement, or endowments, or pre- 
eminence, or ability. O let us covet earnestly 
this love that envieth not: let all considerations 
urge us to its acquirement, and its maintenance, 
amidst obstacles from within and without, by 
watchfulness and prayer. 

But as we advance in the Apostle’s descrip- 
tion, we come to the finer and more delicate 
touches of the character of Christian love. 
“Love vaunteth not itself.” This quality is 
expressed in the original by a rare and remark- 
able word, the exact meaning of which it is 
somewhat difficult to assign. Our expression 
“vaunteth not itself,’ is not perhaps the best 
which could be adopted. Basil defines it thus: 
“What,” he says, “is this eoreoebecbar? 
Every thing which is put on a man, not for use, 
but for shew, incurs this imputation.” “ Dis- 
playeth not itself”? would then be nearer the 
point: “vaunting” giving the idea of boastful 
expression in words, which is only a part of 
the putting forth of a desire of display. Adopt- 
ing then this, “displayeth not itself,” the first 
thing which occurs to us to ask is, How is this 
avoidance of self-display connected with the 
predominance of Christian love in the cha- 
racter ? And this is what I meant when I said, 
that we had here come to the finer and more 
delicate touches of the description. For we do 
not at the first moment see, what connexion 
there is between these two. But examine more 
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closely, and we shall find no trouble in discern- 
ing. He who would love, must be self-re- 
nouncing. All true love is a_ self-sacrifice. 
From him, who puts aside his leisure to serve 
his friend, up to her who drains away her life 
to sustain her babe, and from her upward again 
to Him who left heaven to die for man, all love 
involves self-denial, and the two, as they are 
inseparable, so are they commensurate. Where 
love is general, self-seeking cannot be general 
also. But with those who love display, self- 
seeking is general and unfailing. Self is ever 
before them as an object to be served, and 
to be surrounded by a halo of the good 
opinions of others. So that this clause of our 
description is, in fact, very nearly connected 
with those that have gone before. That 
jealousy, which is exacting and nice in personal 
matters, degenerating into envy, grudging to 
others even the advantages which self cannot 
hope to possess, is in close junction with, and 
even springs out of the self-esteem which leads 
to display. And accordingly it may be noted, 
that the countenance of the envious man is com- 
monly clothed with a self-satisfied habitual 
smile. In this connexion then it seems to be 
said that love displays not itself—it neither 
claims honour to self where others interfere, 
nor is solicitous for that honour in general, 
even where no other person is in the way. 
Thus its fountain is clear. For in how many 
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ways may this fountain-head of Love be dis- 
turbed, and the stream run turbid in conse- 
quence? The -least self-regard mingled in 
with the kind thought as it arises—the least 
side notice of the world as it looks on, the 
least anxiety to hear what is said of one’s chari- 
table or generous act—how do these mar and 
spoil all, and shift the centre from love to self- 
display ! and how common, how very common, 
they are! The subtle temptation follows us 
and haunts us, and will take no denial. Many 
of us have spoken more kindly to a poor ap- 
plicant, because a friend or a servant was by: 
many a messenger of mercy has stayed holding 
the latch of the cottage door, to see if any 
observed: a hundred little devices are em- 
ployed, a hundred tricks almost unconsciously 
resorted to, that one’s supposed merit may not 
pass unnoticed. The world is full of ostenta- 
tious humility: and pride has never found so 
sure a way to its highest gratification, as in 
openly abasing itself. How deeply planted in 
our hearts, how ineradicable, except by God’s 
Spirit of love, is this wretched self-regard ! 
But in this clause, we are dealing only with 
its outward manifestation—with that display of 
self before men, which does not belong to the 
truth of love: in the next, we pursue it into 
its lurking places in the depth of the character. 
“Love,” it proceeds, “18 Nor PUFFED UP :” not 
only does not exhibit self, but has not any high 
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thoughts of self at all. Here is the root of all 
self-display: and as you may hew away the 
upshoots of a noxious weed, but if the root is 
left, they appear again and again, so it is here: 
all in vain will outbreaks of self-display be 
wrestled with and suppressed, if self-esteem be 
still unchecked within. God has not given us 
the power of building up so strong a barrier 
between our thoughts and our acts, as effectually 
to dissever the one from the other. A man’s 
inner thoughts are the light of his life: a hight 
sometimes pure, sometimes lurid: but of what- 
ever quality, the thickest-wattled hypocrisy 
has chinks, through which that light will 
sometimes stream. And therefore, Love is not 
inflated with self-esteem; forgets self, not in 
act only, but also in thought. And this is 
much the attainment which our Lord so beau- 
tifully described, when He said, “let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 
Let not the news pass across thee. Midway 
les the centre, the metropolis of thy being— 
that heart, with its busy thoughts, its throng- 
ing multitude of interests, its idle voices of 
rumour, its waving flags of vanity, and pealing 
bells of self-congratulation: O tell not thy good 
deeds there, to be self-applauded and placarded, 
and sent news of to thine outlying provinces. No 
—true Christian Love simply forgets to do this 
—does not care about doing it—r1s Nor PUFFED 
up. The power that sits in that central seat 
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is intent, not on receiving, but on giving: the 
force that acts on the being is out from, and 
not towards, that centre. And so, dear friends, 
if we would possess-this first Christian grace, 
we must study, and strive, and pray, that this 
all-powerful force of God’s Spirit may dwell 
and rule in our hearts, and obliterate that 
vanity and self-regard, from which we are 
never safe under the influence of merely this 
world’s benevolence. 

The next characteristic which is added is, that 
Love “DOTH NOT BEHAVE ITSELF UNSEEMLY.” 
This may be regarded either as a consequence of 
the last mentioned, or as a separate particular. 
In the former case, it would be implied, that a 
desire of display, and a being inwardly puffed 
up, naturally leads to unseemly conduct ; which 
true Christian love, by being without those 
vices, avoids. And such a statement would be 
entirely borne out by what we hear and see in 
life. For what can be more unseemly, than 
that continual thrusting in of self, whether 
coarsely and less skilfully done as by the 
vulgar and untrained, or subtilly and skilfully 
(and this last perhaps the worst) by the refined 
and trained man of the world? ‘This the loving 
Christian does not, and consequently is ever a 
better member of society than other men: more 
courteous and considerate, and with more tact, 
even in lowly life, than the selfish man, how- 
ever high born and carefully bred. Or, if we 
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choose to adopt the independent view of the 
clause, we may take it to mean, that true Chris- 
tian love is so thoughtful and wise, as to know 
and feel that irregular and inopportune beha- 
viour is by no means the trifle which some are 
apt to imagine: that seemly behaviour must 
ever accompany grace in the heart, or it will 
fall powerless on society, and do no work for God. 
And on this account, it doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, but is, on all occasions, from desire to 
do good, and to recommend the cause of Christ, 
found mindful of even apparently slight pro- 
prieties of tone, and manner, and. behaviour : 
observant of the tact and propriety of those 
times for all things, and peculiar circum- 
stances of individual persons, on the fitting 
which so much, or rather so entirely depends, 
the effect of endeavours to benefit mankind. 
But next, and finally, we come to a charac- 
teristic which seems to sum up, and account for, 
several of the preceding—‘‘ Love SEEKETH NOT 
HER OWN.” There is no self-display, there is no 
self-merit, there is no unseemly behaviour, just 
because there is no self-seeking in the character. 
And let us, without going again over ground 
previously trodden, set before ourselves the 
blessedness of such an absence. How is the 
person, in whom there is no self-seeking, at 
once emancipated from an odious and galling 
slavery! And not from this only, but also from 
dependence on that which is wholly fickle and 
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untrustworthy. ‘“Seeketh not her own.” Now 
what is there in life, which can be called our 
own? Not possessions, nor friends, nor good 
name, nor life itself.--And therefore he who 
seeks his own, is ever at the mercy of every 
change. What a blessing, if only to be free 
from such anxiety, such uncertainty! But 
there is far more. He who seeks his own, has 
ever a hindrance in the way of every good wish 
and. every good act. There is a voice in him 
ever louder than the whispers of God’s Spirit : 
an importunate and unprincipled mendicant, 
ever claiming his first and chiefest attention. 
But if this hindrance be removed, this clamour 
silenced, how free is he left to follow the prompt- 
ings of the blessed Spirit, and to do good in the 
name of Christ only! It is such persons to 
whom we look for, and from whom we find, that 
ready and generous response to appeals for be- 
nevolent exertion, which makes this world of 
misery into a well, whose pools are filled with 
water of refreshment. And such, brethren, we 
would have you all to be, in the presence of so 
many claims on your benevolence as this seeth- 
ing mass of humanity, among which you dwell, 
puts forward. One such claim I bring before 
you to-day. 

Among the hundred charitable institutions 
for the care and cure of disease in this me- 
tropolis and indeed in this our country, there 
was not, as lately as the year 1852, one whose 
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special concern was with sick children. It 
may seem strange, but so it was. With a pro- 
portion of deaths in childhood far exceeding 
that in maturity, with the certainty that victory 
over disease in infancy would be the best of all 
means of providing for health in after life, with 
the certainty again that far more lives would 
be saved and far more suffering alleviated by 
such an institution, than even by any of the 
others which have kindred objects, it is indeed 
matter of surprise, that the ever watchful 
Christian benevolence of our countrymen had 
not long before the year -52 taken up this 
matter: as the Christian benevolence of other 
lands had taken it up years before. This matter 
of surprise has been removed by the establish- 
ment of the Hospital for sick children, whose 
cause I plead with you to-day. But now, 
another cause for surprise has taken its place: 
and that is, that with such an institution among 
us, and such results shewn as it has to shew, 
it should not be at once and eagerly supported 
by all classes of the benevolent in our land. 
For I find by the last report (that of this pre- 
sent year) that this has by no means been so: 
that the Hospital has within the past year been 
obliged to trespass on its small capital to meet 
its ordinary liabilities: and I moreover find 
that very usual circumstance, again stated on 
the face of this report, that more beds might 
be made up, more pain and misery relieved, 
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more lives saved, if the Christian public would 
allow it, but that the Christian public prohibit 
it—shut up their hearts _and their purses, and 
allow those sacred spaces to stand tenantless, in 
which sacrifices might be offered to God more 
acceptable than any costly offerings—even sacri- 
fices of Love for Christ’s sake. Now it is for 
us, my brethren, te-day, to help to wipe away 
this stain. It is for us to provide, that some at 
least of these vacant spaces may be tenanted 
and tended; that more of those sufferers may 
be relieved, whose cases are so eminently calcu- 
lated to move Christian compassion,—the young 
and the helpless. The need of such relief being 
furnished will appear to you, from the numbers 
displayed before us in the published papers and 
reports of the Hospital, to which I have already 
alluded. It will be very plainly shewn by 
setting the fact, that out of 50,000 persons 
dying yearly in London, 21,000 are under ten 
years of age,—over against another fact, that 
the whole number of patients in all our Hos- 
pitals being at a given time counted, and shewn 
to be 2363, only twenty-six of those were chil- 
dren under ten, suffering from'children’s diseases. 
Thus, while the actual amount of poor chil- 
dren’s suffering and peril is nearly one half of 
the whole mass, the Hospital relief afforded to 
that suffering is hardly more than one hun- 
dredth of the whole. 

Still it might be said that children and 
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their complaints are not proper subjects for 
public treatment, but were better consigned 
to home care and nursing. There could not 
be an assertion further from the truth. Of all 
cases, these are they which suffer the most 
from neglect: and that neglect they are nearly 
sure to meet with in their own dwellings: 
or if not neglect, ignorant and mistaken treat- 
ment. There are no cases in which it is so 
urgent that skill, and tender care, should both 
be exercised. You have ample guarantee for 
both, within the wards of a Hospital: more 
guarantee than even in the comfortable cham- 
bers of the wealthy. For there, though tender 
care may not be wanting, firmness and judg- 
ment often are, and the sick child suffers from 
the defect. 

With these remarks I commend you, bre- 
thren, to this exercise of the love which seek- 
eth not her own. Take of your substance, which 
you thought to bestow on yourselves, and lay it 
out for this object, so entirely in accordance 
with the mind of Christ: and may it be found, 
by the readiness and measure of your contribu- 


tions, that his love rules in and constrains our 
hearts. 


SERMON XII. 


SUNDAY BEFORE EASTER. 


1857. 


1 Cor. xiii. 5—7. 

“Charity ....is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil: re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth: beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.’ 

WE are now approaching the end of that por- 

tion of our chapter, which comprises the de- 

scription of the qualities and excellencies of 

Christian Love. And I have not thought it 

necessary to discontinue our consideration of it, 

notwithstanding the presence of the solemn 
events of the week on which we have now 
entered. J am not willing to think that these 
attributes of Love will shine any less bright, 
for being seen in the light of Love’s greatest 
example: nor that we shall find those thoughts 
unprofitable for Passion week, which lead us 
most naturally to Him, of whom that week is 
full. Let us then to-day, with minds solemnized 
by the great events of which we have been 
n2 
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reading, advance onward in this description: 
and may God give us grace to understand and 
to apply it. 

“Love,” then, “is not easily provoked.” 
This characteristic follows upon “seeketh not 
her own:” and very naturally. Self-regard is 
the great secret of easy provocation. It may be 
hidden self-regard, lurking in the by-ways of 
the character: the generous and self-denying 
man is often easily provoked: but it is just 
because self-love has been driven, it may be, 
from the citadel, yet is still in possession of the 
outworks. The shy and modest man is often 
sudden and quick in provocation: but again 
this is only because shyness is so often near of 
kin to pride, and the most retiring persons are 
often much taken up with thoughts of them- 
selves. We are, in this wreck of our nature, 
such strange imconsistent compounds, that self 
may be subdued in one province of our being, 
while it is reigning with full sway in another: 
nay, may seem to be deposed and bound, while 
at the same time and place it is dictating its 
laws, and all but supreme. The very nature of 
the case constrains us to say, that wherever 
there is the habit of sudden provocation, there 
self is as yet unsubdued, and the love which 
was Christ’s is not yet completely established in 
the character. That love is not easily pro- 
voked: does not allow the fiery darts of insult 
and contumely to fasten as they fly by, but has 
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a shield which will repel them all. How emi- 
nent was this in our blessed Redeemer! Can 
we conceive a greater example of peaceful 
endurance than ce shewed in that hall of 
Pilate, where he was buffetted and mocked by 
the soldiers? Can we think for a moment, that 
He was insensible to the cruel mockings, the 
stinging taunts, the studied insults, of those 
rude and barbarous men? Insensibility was 
surely no characteristic of that nature which 
He bore on him, as perfect man. Let us 
imagine that human soul, whose faculties are 
the most susceptible in themselves, and strung 
in the most delicate harmony: let us place such 
a temperament where nobility of birth, refine- 
ment of taste, and all possible tributary circum- 
stances should combine to intensify such suscep- 
tibility : and it is manifest that we shall hardly 
after all have reached, so to speak, the first 
slopes of that elevation, whereby He surpassed, 
in all these finer capacities of our nature, any 
of the sons of men. Yet He, when reviled, re- 
viled not again: when He suffered, he threat- 
ened not. And, my brethren, why should not 
we, at all events, strive to be in this matter as 
He was? I know the plain duty, but yet how 
difficult it is! I know well, how reason utters 
evermore her verdict on it, and how faith echoes 
it back redoubled, and Love through her mighty 
deeps reverberates the sound upon us: it is not 
that we do not hear it, it is not that we mis- 
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take it, it is not that we forget it. No, none of 
these. We rise each day, and we hear the 
Spirit’s voice in the morning, and it calms our 
newly-awakened souls, and we kneel down to 
prayer at peace with all, and we go forth of our 
chamber with blessed resolutions of self-re- 
straint: to-day it shall begin, to-day it shall be 
unbroken. Alas, alas! the first neglect of a ser- 
vant, the first coldness of a friend, the first trip 
of our own in converse, and the balance is lost, 
and the resolve is broken, and the day is overcast, 
and we fall into self-revilings, and those reflect 
off upon others; and so the house is unhappy, 
and God is dishonoured, and Christ’s peace is 
ruffled, and that day goes down into its grave 
with sorrow. And then the night falls with 
her calm, and the resolves are knit up again, 
only for the next day again to unravel. And so 
life glides away, and age comes on, and temper 
is unsubdued: and affection is damped, and 
hearts are broken, and temper is unsubdued : 
and death-beds come between, and hours of — 
solemn softening, and long seasons of penitence, 
but temper is still unsubdued. And at last 
sometimes we see the strange sight of a man’s 
kindly heart cramped, and his loving spirit 
thoroughly blighted: dark clouds of morose- 
ness set in over the evening of that stormy day : 
and all, not because there is not within abund- 
ance of sympathy and good feeling, but just 
because the temper is unsubdued, the man alien 
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from himself, and enslaved toa tyrant which he 
has fostered in his bosom. And so his very 


life is poisoned, his work in the world blasted, 


his testimony for God-silenced, and all because 
his temper has been unsubdued. O ye who 
have life yet to begin, strive for, and pray for, 
and practise ever, that Love which is not easily 
provoked! And we, who have gone on so far, 
often offending against it, let us not cease to 
wrestle with God, not let Him go till He bless 
us in this matter with victory, by his almighty 
Spirit. For the victory may and shall yet be 
won, if we persevere unto the end, and cast not 
away our hope. 

Moreover, Loye THINKETH NO EVIL: or better, 
IMPUTETH NOT THE EVIL, viz. the evil intended 
in the slight or insult at which it refuses to be 
provoked. ‘This slowness to provocation, like 
the other qualities of which we have treated, is 
no mere accident of disposition: no mere in- 
sulated excellence: it arises from, and is the 
natural sequence on, a whole chain of causes, 
all sprung from the highest fact, the existence 
and ruling in the heart of that pure self-re- 
nouncing love, of which it is one of the signs. 
Evil is shewn: malice in thought, expressed in 
word, or acted in deed. The unloving man is 
ever keen to detect such evil: nay, imputes it 
where it is not. The loving Christian refuses 
to see it, or if he sees it, to notice it, or bear 
itin mind. He imputes it not. With him, it 


does not cleave to a character, and float first to 
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the surface when the name is mentioned. I fear, 
dear friends, that we remember men far too 
often by their faults—by their ill offices towards 
ourselves, or the evil that they have done to 
some man and at some time. Either our self- 
love and wish to thrust down others, or our love 
of ridicule, or some interfering motive comes in, 
and prevents us from seeing, or shewing, the 
bright side of the character of other men. Let 
us here too strive ever to be found not imput- 
ing the evil. If it exists, and we cannot deny 
it, we are not set in the world to proclaim it: 
Christian love, as is elsewhere said, shall cover 
the multitude of sins. 

But as we advance, we come, as in the former 
set of qualities, to one which hes deeper still, 
and regards the very fountains of a man’s 
being. ‘‘ LovE REJOICETH NOT OVER INIQUITY, 
BUT REJOICETH WITH THE TRUTH.” That 
over which a man rejoices, touches him very 
near the heart. And it is a lamentable fact 
in the great world, that there is almost univer- 
sal joy over the sin and shame of other men. 
If we could but behold the hearts of men of the 
world, when some great ruin and disgrace comes 
on others, we should see this exemplified to an 
extent which, if we have not been in the habit 
of watching our own thoughts, we should little 
suspect of prevailing. In heaven there is joy 
over one sinner that repenteth: but I fear we 
must reverse the saying when we come down to 
earth, and say, There is joy on earth over one 
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sinner that falleth into sin. This however is 
not so, where true Christian love prevails. 
There the hearts of men are changed towards 
their fellow-creatures~“and fellow-Christians. 
When zeal for God’s glory enters the heart, it 
causes all that disappoints that zeal to grieve, 
not to rejoice the man. The other, caring for 
self only, engaged in the great battle and scram- 
ble of man against man, is glad when another is 
down, because he is more likely to rise: is glad 
to have the opportunity, by great swelling 
words of invective against an erring brother, to 
shew his own purity, and get credit for it: but 
there is in the breast of the true Christian no 
such motive, no such desire: he is one of a 
family ; others are his brethren: he longs for 
all to be reconciled to God as he is reconciled : 
if they are not and will not be, hé grieves over 
them; and every fresh backward step on their 
part brings him fresh grief. He rejoices not, 
no, he never can rejoice, for it is contrary to his 
renewed nature, over iniquity. 

But there is one thing in the world with 
which Christian love puts him into and keeps 
him in constant sympathy. It is said that 
she “REJOICETH WITH THE TRUTH:” for such 
is the literal and best rendering of these last 
words. Her sympathies are with the truth. 
And by THE TRUTH here is meant, that whole 
class of words and deeds which is opposed to 
the former thing in which she rejoiceth not, 
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viz. iniquity: in other words, all those things 
elsewhere mentioned by the Apostle, as being 
true and honest and lovely and of good report. 
So that if any example of these, and of the 
spread of these, can be adduced, Christian love 
rejoices: suffers her joy to have way: does not 
in a moment begin to suggest hindrances and 
drawbacks, sinister motives and further ends to 
be served, but takes the good for what it is, and 
goes forth towards it with hearty and earnest 
sympathy. And these, beloved, are the men 
whom we want among us; men who will search 
out and recognize the shy and latent beginnings 
of good, and fan them into a flame with gene- 
rous encouragement. We have had enough of 
the cold caution of men of the world calling 
themselves Christians ; enough of good has been 
suspected and discouraged and checked and ex- 
tinguished by importing this worldly practice, 
and priding ourselves on it. O when shall we 
begin to study the example of Him, who did 
not break the bruised reed—never urged for- 
ward the falling—never imputed nor exaggera- 
ted the fault ; nor quenched the smoking flax— 
never, that is, where there was any warmth of 
good purpose kindled, by cold reception damped 
it out, or by the rough breath of detraction extin- 
guished it? His surely is our example, not that of 
the worldly struggle for advancement, not that 
of the mart, where self reigns supreme. Indeed, 
brethren, in the face of his perfect example, 
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or of any approach to it, how foully does our 
whole practice shew in this matter: our beha- 
viour both towards the fallen, and towards 
efforts for good! ‘The former of these I took 
occasion to expose in strong, but I do not be- 
lieve too strong terms, in our Reformatory 
sermon this present year: but is the other any 
better? Is the general practice of society cal- 
culated to make it easy, or to make it difficult, 
to work for and with the truth? Is it nota 
rare exception, to meet with a full and generous 
acknowledgment of good and noble actions of 
individuals? Is not, as a general rule, every 
one more ready to hinder than to help forward, 
one who is struggling upward, with some work 
of good ? 

And take the same tendency on a larger 
scale. We have men of all opinions, uniting 
in yarious associations together to promote 
various beneficent objects. I will suppose cases 
of which the beneficence is undoubted, the 
aim undeniably to do good. How are these 
efforts generally looked upon by worldly 
society? Go into that society, and listen to 
the way in which such efforts are spoken of. 
Take such cases as the great Missionary socie- 
ties of the various bodies of Christians amongst 
us—such as the Bible Society; will you not 
find that, usually, people calling themselves 
Christians and educated Christians, either are 
in total ignorance about the mighty operations 
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of such associations, which are in truth among 
the greatest facts of our day, or are disposed 
evermore to speak disparagingly and with a 
petty tone of contempt of their work and its 
progress? Or if you want a still surer indica- 
tion, how much. rejoicing with the truth there 
is among us, take up those widespread journals 
which are supposed to reflect public opinion : 
see how they treat beneficent effort, and the 
vast struggles and triumphs of Christian philan- 
thropy. Is there any thing in the whole range 
of objects of their scorn, on which they pour it 
out so uniformly and so unsparingly ? any false 
step which they do not exaggerate into failure, 
any success from which they spare pains to de- 
tract? O how different ought to be the spirit 
in which such efforts should be viewed! How 
careful should we be to enquire, not how much 
difference from ourselves, or our very best ima- 
ginable plans, not how much ground for refu- 
sing sympathy, we can discover in each, but 
how much of the truth is being furthered by 
each of them; what place each holds in ad- 
vancing that great testimony for God, which it 
is the work of the Christian man, and of the 
Christian churches, to bear in the world! How 
lamentable is the spectacle of a Christian, zealous 
for the cause of Christ within his own circle, 
and when advanced by his own instruments, 
yet utterly without sympathy with that cause 
when furthered as it unquestionably is, by other 
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bodies of Christians, and by other machinery— 
speaking coldly of, and even thwarting their 
self-denying endeavours! That we have many 
such endeavours among us belonging to men of 
different views as to the details of evangelical 
work, is but a necessary consequence of that 
freedom of conscience which we value as our 
best inheritance: why then should we think it 
strange—why not accept with joy every effort 
in the direction of Christ’s work, and in the 
true spirit of love here described, rejoice with 
the truth, wherever found, and in whatever 
distinctive garb arrayed, or even disguised ? 
The concluding clauses of this description of 
the attributes of Christian love, surpass, by 
generalizing, the rest. “ LOVE BEARETH ALL 
THINGS, BELIEVETH ALL THINGS, HOPETH ALL 
THINGS, ENDURETH ALL THINGS.” It is strong 
and fervent language: bearing with it how- 
ever its own qualification, which can hardly 
be misunderstood. ALi THINGS, which can 
or may be borne, or believed, or hoped, or 
endured. Thus understood, Love beareth all 
things. The word used is a remarkable one. 
It was formerly spoken of vessels containing, 
holding without breaking, that which was 
put into them: thence, transferred to human 
action, of concealing or covering, as a secret: 
of bearing up against, not giving way under, 
as provocation or opposition. We may under- 
stand then this clause to mean, that Love, 
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rather than lose its nature of Love, will go to 
the utmost limit of either of these; rather has 
and sets before itself no limit: will not at any 
point say, Up to this I could submit, but no 
further :—will not allow patience to be ex- 
hausted by any amount of trial of patience. 
Then too, “Love BELIEVETH all things :” ie. 
does not suffer any amount of adverse appear- 
ances, short of absolute certainty of proof carry- 
ing conviction of truth, to overcloud the good 
opinion of others which its charity has formed : 
had rather go to all extremes in charitable cre- 
dulity, than gain credit for shrewdness with the 
world by uncharitable suspicion. And even 
when this latter is forced on the mind, by in- 
evitable conclusions, still Love does not give up 
the case in despair: still it clings to hope, still 
it “ HoPETH all things.” In the world’s estimate 
of others when they fall, hope is first cast away. 
Let a man commit ever so slight a fault, all is 
over: and on the world’s principle, that the 
fewer spotless characters there are, the more 
there will be for each, once down, he is never 
again allowed to rise. But the true Christian 
has no such principle. Life with him is not an 
effort for self, but an effort for good. And 
therefore his object is, that the fallen may rise 
again: and those efforts for their recovery 
which others deride and despair of, he promotes, 
and looks on with earnest hope: if one fails, he 
is ready to try another: and will never be 
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beaten out of that hope, as long as one scheme 
remains untried, by which the great end may 
apparently be approached or furthered. 

The last characteristic of love here adduced, is 
that she “ ENDURETH all things :” i. e. as I under- 
stand it, not merely submits to all without pro- 
vocation, as we had it before, but is willing to 
undergo, to suffer, any amount of hardship or per- 
secution, or loss, in order to do the work of Love, 
and to carry out that end to which Love acts and 
yearns. ‘This indeed surpasses all the rest, and 
worthily concludes the goodly catalogue of Love’s 
excellencies. And it isa quality as rare, as it is 
transcendent. For whoisthere that thusmeasures, 
nay, thus leaves without measure, his work and 
labour of love? <A few such instances we may 
find, or a few which seem to be such, scattered 
up and down in the history of Christian bene- 
volence: but then we can hardly tell whether 
we are estimating aright; we are not sure 
whether we may not for once be exercising the 
love that believeth and hopeth all things, and 
giving human endurance too high a praise. 
Still, as far as it goes, even human love is 
entitled to be thus described. God has made 
this its characteristic, however interfered with 
by other and less self-denying feelings. Is it 
not so, in all the purest and truest instances of 
even human love? Is there any thing, which 
the mother will not undergo for her babe? 
and have we not seen the same self-abandon- 
ment in friendship, in the devotion of the 
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faithful servant, and the generous fellow-soldier, 
and the lonely watcher by the sick and dying? 
Yet, brethren, with shame let us say it, our 
examples, except perhaps in that first and 
almost instinctive attachment of nature, are 
not common. Human, even Christian love, too 
usually puts limits to its endurance. More than 
so much, we cannot expect, and we do not get. 
A certain amount of generous effort, as much 
as is consistent with prudence or comfort, as 
much as will not really break in on the little 
paradise which self-love has fenced about for a 
man to dwell in, this is the general limit of 
loving expenditure and loving toil for others. 
And perhaps after all it must be so as long as, 
with hearts so cold, we have also judgments so 
weak and unsafe to guide us. Unless a man 
be gifted with that Spirit of wisdom, which may 
join with love, power and a sound mind, we 
might well fear, even in the self-abandonment 
of the noblest Christian purpose, those excesses, 
which bring shame, rather than glory, to the 
ereat cause of Christ: those sudden and ill- 
judged abandonments of absolute and present 
usefulness for distant and contingent good, 
which some have practised, who in remember- 
ing that Christian love endureth all things, 
have forgotten its other and no less necessary 
eraces: instances where while we cannot but 
respect and deal gently with the fact of so much 
self-sacrifice, yet the course undertaken, and 
the result arrived at, stand not as examples, 
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but as warnings on the pages of the history of 
human weakness. 

But however our infirmities may interfere 
with the perfect exercise of this love which 
endureth all things—however we may fail in dis- 
covering any blameless example of it in our own 
or other days,—of One we are sure: of One, with 
whose mighty love at this time all our ears are 
ringing, as I hope our hearts are full. Never 
was sacrifice entire as his: never was the wis- 
dom of a sacrifice more profound. For the 
gain of seeking and saving that which was lost, 
He left infinite glory, and emptied himself of 
almighty power. He enclosed the illimitable 
Godhead in the mean and narrow tabernacle 
of our flesh: and exchanged the reverence of 
angels for the contradiction of sinners. And 
though our thoughts are familiar with the out- 
ward details of those sharper sufferings by 
which He atoned for our sins, though we love 
to hear and to speak of the agony, and the 
scourge, and the Cross, and the grave, though 
we know them and live upon them as our 
deliverance,—O who can fathom their meaning 
as applied to Him? Look and see if there be 
any sorrow like to his sorrow, wherewith the 
Lord afflicted Him in the day of his fierce 
anger. How can we enter into his mind on that 
day when He “measured with calm presage 
the infinite descent’”’—how, on that other when, 
with the dark hour close before him, He spoke 
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to the Father of the glory which He had with 
Him before the world was? Between these 
two limits, what room was there for endurance 
of infinite and inconceivable suffering! Here, 
beloved, is the love that endureth all things— 
and here only in its perfection. May we hide 
our own defect of it in this its one example, 
provided not for us to admire merely, but for 
us to enter into, and put on, and make our own 
in the simplicity of faith. And if we have no 
perfection, and no blameless love, of our own, 
may we the more be found clothed with the 
righteousness, and with the spirit, which was in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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“Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness: con- 
sidering thyself, lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil ye the law of Christ.” 


THEsE words would appear, as their proper 
force is in the original, to apply even more 
closely to our present subject than they do as 
they now stand. For the first clause is literally 
this: Brethren, if a man be even taken in the 
open fact of a crime :—so that the case supposed. 
is precisely that of the persons with whom we 
have mainly to deal to-day—convicted crimi- 
nals. Now before we pass on to the command 
contained in the following words, let us for a 


1 This sermon was preached for the funds of the North-west 
London Reformatory in the New Road. 
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time fix our thoughts on the class of persons 
thus described to us. 

In the great life-struggle to keep up appear- 
ances, which employs mankind, the thief has, 
‘up to a certain point, almost every advantage 
over the honest man. The latter is confined to 
a narrow set of means, and can only go forward 
in a straight undeviating line. The other can 
make use of any and every kind of means to 
his end. And hence it was that the Greeks of 
old, in their most expressive language, desig- 
nated the unprincipled man by the word zav- 
ovpyoc—one who can do any thing and every 
thing; whom no scruple holds back, no con- 
science troubles; to whose hand nothing comes 
amiss. And so long as this course continues un- 
checked, the unprincipled man is the success- 
ful man. His field of action is wider, his market- 
able material more copious; he goes more di- 
rectly to work, and obtains quicker returns. 
And so it is, that under ordinary circumstances 
the world is imposed upon. So it is, that events 
constantly bring before us the unwelcome truth, 
that society is, on the whole, grievously taken 
in: that numbers of its great lights are but 
great impostors : and that if it were with men the 
chief or only object to keep up appearances, the 
first man in the world is the shrewd safe-going 
successful thief. And I use this last simple 
term, to save myself and you a good deal of 
trouble. I mean by a “ thief,” the man who uses, 
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in order to keep up an appearance, that which 
does not justly belong to him: whether that 
appearance be kept up by actually robbing his 
neighbour’s pocket, or by delaying the payment 
of his just debts, or by stinting God and man of 
their dues in any way. Now such an one, as 
we have seen, has, for keeping up appearances, 
every advantage up toa certain point :, and that 
point is, the moment of detection. After that, 
allis changed. The detected thief is the most 
miserable of men. Two ways only are open to 
him, by which he can endure life, or carry on 
hope. One of these is, to declare war against 
society, and become an open instead of a secret 
offender: the other is, to begin anew, and strive 
to build up a fresh reputation under more 
favourable auspices, it may be by shrewder 
and deeper deceit: or it may be in the way of 
genuine repentance and amendment. And it 
is hard to say, whether of these two is the more 
difficult and hopeless. Against the former it is 
necessary, for its very existence, that society be 
ever thoroughly armed. And as to the other, 
the recovery of character and amendment of 
habits, it is difficult, just in proportion to the 
prevalence of deceit and hypocrisy and of sus- 
picion in the world. The undetected are ever 
too jealous of their own pre-eminence, too proud 
of their own success, to admit any again to 
share it who have once openly failed. The real 
barrier is so thin that separates the two classes, 
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that no artificial means are spared to strengthen 
it. Were we all true men—safe in our own 
consciences, fearless of detection in any point 
ourselves, we should be ever ready to help up 
an erring brother or sister—ever anxious to 
enable others to regain that which we our- 
selves should value as the greatest treasure of 
our lives: but it is just because this is not s0, 
just because we are afraid of our own weak and 
unsound points, that we are so reluctant ever to 
let a tarnished character again brighten itself. 
There is something too of self dstenes in this— 
but all springing out of the natural unsound- 
ness of the whole system. We feel that one 
who has fallen is a dangerous person: or we 
think that by professing our own fear that he 
may be so, we give a high idea of our own esti- 
mate of the danger, and, in proportion, of our 
own abhorrence of and distance from the crime. 
It is hardly possible to over-estimate the vast 
conspiracy which is arrayed against the delin- 
quent’s effort to be reinstated in the favour of 
his fellow-men. 

It would be by no means uninstructive, to 
enquire how far any or all of these feel- 
ings which I have mentioned, have influenced 
our views and our practice with regard to 
the punishment of crime. But it belongs more 
to our present subject, and is a far easier mat- 
ter, to reflect, how considerable has been their 
influence on the failure of attainment of the 
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result of punishment, which unquestionably 
is, the reformation of the criminal. Let us 
begin this consideration with its proper begin- 
ning—the first detection—the first moment 
that constitutes what society knows as a crimi- 
nal. And in so beginning our consideration, 
we must at once I think see, that the effect 
of such feelings has been, uncharitably to ex- 
aggerate the import, and to increase the destruc- 
tive effect, of the first stepsin crime. The first 
detection may have followed on a trifling fault, 
or a mere inadvertence ; but once past, the bar- 
rier is past with it—the badge is irremoveably 
attached ; the words “convicted criminal” are 
the strokes of a knell which tolls the man to 
his grave, be he scores of years from it: we are 
so determined to be in outward appearance sepa- 
rate from sinners, that we draw the line bold 
and dark which shall mark the distinction : 
there shall be no penumbra to that eclipse. 
Then trace this consequence also of what we 
have done. In proportion as we have rendered 
it difficult, yea, next to impossible to recross 
this dark line, so is it worth all a man’s in- 
genuity, all his energy, all his talent, all his 
powers of deceit, to make, to repeat, to sustain 
the effort. This every one knows: and there- 
fore all such efforts are distrusted. The last 
thing we believe in is, reformation. You may 
doubtless view this as a judicial consequence of 
guilt: and in one sense, so it is: but there can 
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be no doubt that its weight has been intensified 
tenfold by man’s aggravation of it. We are 
accustomed to hear from moralists of the terrors 
of a guilty conscience: and I do not ever re- 
member to have seen them painted too strongly : 
only of one thing I am sure, that terrible as 
may be the fears of a conscience dreading de- 
tection, far more difficulty, far more anguish, 
far bitterer self-reproach is in store for the 
penitent struggling to regain peace, and the 
fair name which he has lost. We hear of 
“shrinking like a guilty thing:” but what 
is that shrinking, compared to the prostra- 
tion of hope and energy in him who, turn 
where he may, meets with suspicion which 
he knows that he has deserved—finds his 
motives, really perhaps simple and for good, 
hopelessly set down to evil; carrying the past 
evermore, as it were, branded on his brow, 
for men to see and avoid ? 

Now terrible as such a state must ever be in 
society as at present constituted, there is yet one 
intensification even of it, of which our subject 
to-day seems to demand of me the introduction. 
If such a lot as I have been describing were 
yours or mine,—if we whom God’s providence 
has placed in competence and the various 
comforts of life, had behaved ourselves un- 
worthily and lost caste with our fellow-men, 
though, if we were really penitent, the iron 
would enter into our souls, and hope would 
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again and again die within us before the up- 
ward path could anew be trodden, yet all would 
not be against us. Placed where God has set 
us in his mercy, there would be some to soothe, 
some whose firmly fixed trust would cleave to 
us when all else had left us; some faces that 
would never cease to smile upon us, some eyes 
whose light would never be turned away. Or 
even if not this, life at least would be left us, and 
time for chastened thought: though we might 
go softly all our days in bitterness of spirit, yet 
those days would be our space for repentance : 
we might eat our bread in sorrow, but still we 
should have it to eat: the powers of life might 
lose their elasticity, and the cheek its bloom, yet 
not for lack of that whereby life is sustained in 
all. Should the outward effort fail, should 
none believe us, none consent to love us,—bitter 
as might be the disappointment, and keen the 
anguish of that solitude, yet there would re- 
main to us the stores of the furnished mind, the 
employment of the restless pen,—the past with 
its lessons of endurance,—the future with its 
dawn-streaks of hope.—Yes, and there would 
remain far more than these words would con- 
vey, except from Christian lips: the soft per- 
suasions of our early days; the long-learnt 
consolations of Him who came to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and our hold upon One who 
would never distrust, never misunderstand us. 
But what, in the case where none of these 
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things are present? where, first of all, on 
the success of the amendment depends the very 
sustenance of the life; where the look of sus- 
picion is the doom of honest effort; where to 
be discredited in amendment, is to be driven 
back to crime? where again there have been 
no humanizing, no Christianizing influences ? 
If the return is difficult in any case, how diffi- 
cult must it be in this? if the temptation to 
persist in vice be always strong, surely here it 
must be well nigh irresistible. Yet, brethren, 
such is the condition of the great majority of 
those who in this Christian land have been 
taken in the fact of crime. Exiles and outcasts, 
whether their fault has been great or small, 
from the society of the virtuous or of the unde- 
tected,—every influence is arrayed, many influ- 
ences perhaps not unjustly arrayed, against 
their return to the place whence they have 
fallen. And with respect to them I have a 
command to urge upon you from my text. 
“Ye which are spiritual, restore them in the 
spirit of meekness; considering each one thy- 
self, lest thou also be tempted.” ‘Ye which 
are spiritual ’?—is, I suppose, all who have any 
portion of the spirit which was in Him. who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. 
In fact, it is what we all profess to be. For 
the spiritual man is just the man, who to use 
our verbally different, but equivalent, modern 
way of speaking, knows he has a soul—looks 
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on to immortality: is ruled not by his lower 
appetites, but by his higher aims and desires : 
apprehends Christ, and believes in something 
more than eating and drinking, something 
more than pounds, shillings, and pence. We 
should all, I would fain hope, claim for our- 
selves such a character. On ws then the com- 
mand is binding, to restore these lost ones: to 
afford them a place of repentance, or to help 
those who are endeavouring to do so. 

First of all, in speaking of this duty, let me 
say something of the spirit in which it is to be 
performed. ‘Restore such an one in the spirit 
of meckness—considering thyself, lest thou also 
be tempted.” Surely this is the very opposite 
of the spirit of the world, of which we have 
been speaking. That spirit refuses to consider 
the possibility of ourselves being tempted: 
parades a challenge in the face of the world to 
question our own purity and inviolability, and 
declares that we are determined never to admit 
the hypothesis of our becoming like them. 
Well then, it is here as so often: I have to ask 
you to put on a spirit directly contrary to that 
which you find around you in the world : to sit 
at the feet of a far different Teacher, and learn 
of Him. We have spoken of Him who came to 
seek and to save’that which was Jost. And this 
is the very thing which we ask you to do like- 
wise. Our blessed Lord spent his life and shed 
his blood, in devising means whereby his lost 
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ones might be recovered to him. And every 
follower of his—every one who is under the 
discipline of that great Reformatory which He 
has founded, is exhorted not to look only on his 
own things, but also on the things of others. 
These criminals are your brethren ; your fellow- 
Christians by profession. Their crimes in 
many cases are intimately bound up with that 
state and system of society in which, whether it 
be good or evil, your lot has been cast: its 
wants, its habits, its ways and times of assem- 
bling men together, its peculiar temptations 
and facilities for sin, these, while they can 
never excuse nor palliate, have yet been the 
component elements which have gone to make 
up, these men’s lapses into crime. You also 
may be tempted. Through every worldly 
arrangement and every shifting scene of human 
society, the tempter is ever busy laying his 
snares. Your temptation may not be precisely 
what theirs has been. Birth, and education, 
and habits of thought, and tastes of a different 
order, have done you at least this service— 
they have removed you into a higher depart- 
ment of action and feeling, one where even if 
temptation prevail, you are not so likely to fall 
under the cognizance of human laws. But do 
not let this be to you a source of pride or a 
cause why you should shut up your hearts to 
these lost ones. For where are we to find our 
standard of crime ? of real moral delinquency ? 
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Is it to be sought in human statute books? 
The world believes it, and a most convenient 
belief it is: but the Christian does not for a 
moment, or should not for a moment believe so. 
The great judge of right and wrong is He 
who sees the hearts; who waits not for the 
arraignment of a human tribunal before He 
pronounces guilty : in whose sight many of us 
may be as great criminals as any that ever 
stood before a human bar—nay, in whose sight 
as we well know, we all are criminals, past 
hope from our own unaided efforts to amend. 
And it is only his preventing and upholding 
grace, which keeps from falling any of us who 
thinketh he standeth in uprightness. There- 
fore while we rejoice and are grateful to Him 
for his mercy to us, we should at the same 
time tremble at our own unworthiness, and ever 
bear in mind our personal liability to fall into 
sin. And in such a spirit should we set about 
this blessed work of restoration: ever looking 
on the fallen as our brethren, going to meet 
them across the gulf which human Pharisaism 
~ has placed between them and us, the unde- 
tected,—as common children of that God whose 
grace is able to raise them up again: bearing 
their burdens, instead of disclaiming them and 
letting them sink under their weight ; and so 
fulfilling the law of Christ. We may ask, 
what law? And the answer is very simple. 
There was one law in which our blessed Lord 
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summed up his social and practical precepts ; 
one, which peculiarly belongs to Him: “ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do unto them.” This is emphatically 
the law of Christ: how much observed by 
Christ’s followers, even by those who claim to 
be pre-eminently so, may well be questioned : 
but no reply to that question, however unfavour- 
able as to matter of fact, can alter the obli- 


gation upon each of us to keep that law. Let > 


men call themselves what they please, only they 
who bear this law in mind, and observe it in 
their conduct, are his disciples. And what, 
brethren, is its voice for us in the present case ? 
Suppose yourself in the place of one of these of 
whom we speak to-day: I will not say of one 
hardened and blinded, and so incapable of 
forming any proper wish of what others should 
do unto him: but of one softened and penitent, 
or at least so far penitent as to cherish a hearty 
desire to leave his evil ways and by God’s 
grace to tread the upward path of amendment. 
What would be the deepest and most earnest 
wish of your heart, but this, that means for 
that amendment should be provided for you ; 
that as we provide a court for trial, and a 
prison for punishment, so some place might 
be found where good influences might be 
exerted round you, regular habits of honest 
industry fostered, some employment taught 
for the hand which perhaps has never wrought 
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for its bread: some enclosure, however homely 
in aspect and coarse in outward comforts, 
where you might begin, separate from former 
enticing companions, ‘to put in practice the 
Apostle’s command, “Let him that stole steal 
no more, but let him labour, working with 
his hands the thing that is good?” This 
would be your wish; and it is the wish of 
many an one among them. But they have no 
means of providing such places. Nor can the 
government of the country provide them such 
places: at least not in their living and working 
efficiency. The government may and does aid 
towards building and sustaining: but it will be 
an evil day for reformatory efforts, if the govern- 
ment of the land should ever assume the initia- 
tive and working of the institutions them- 
selves. For it is a delicate and difficult work 
which they have to do: a work of the heart, 
and not one which can be ensured by examina- 
tion, or testimonials, or respectable conduct: a 
work which must be begun and carried on by 
men who love it and give themselves up to it, 
or it had far better not be begun or carried on 
at all. This every one knows, who has been the 
least conversant with the history of reforma- 
tories: and this is very generally confessed and. 
recognized in the present day. Well then, the 
bearing which it has on our present argument 
is, that if you would do to these men as you in 
like case would be done by, you must liberally 
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furnish us with the means of carrying on such 
institutions as this, which are established for 
the very ends which I have enumerated. It is 
of well-known and now long-tried efficiency. 
We have as one of our objects, the reformation 
of convicted criminals. These men come to 
us of their own accord, when their period of 
punishment in prison has expired. They are 
sent forth friendless and without a character, 
with all the disadvantages of which I have to- 
day spoke, and the additional one of having 
their former evil companions always lurking 
about ready to entrap them into their previous 
courses. In by far the greater number of 
cases of discharged prisoners, it is to be feared, 
the evil influence prevails, and they relapse 
into crime: but there is a remnant in whom 
there is a desire, more or less earnest, to regain 
as much as may be of what has been lost. The 
whole world is against them, but we open our 
doors to them, and encourage them. When 
they are admitted, they are provided with 
simple food and clothing, and taught a trade, 
whereby they may in future gain an honest 
livelihood,—and the truths of the Gospel of 
Christ, whereby by God’s grace they may 
attain life eternal. At the end of about twelve 
months of such instruction, a considerable num- 
ber, more than half of those who enter the 
institution are, if the funds suffice, sent out as 
emigrants. After what has been said to-day, 
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it must be obvious that such will be, in very 
many cases, almost the only way of securing 
them a maintenance. Society here is banded 
against them, and evil influences are awaiting 
them. Still, in many other cases, it is found 
practicable to gain them employment, either 
within the limits of our islands, or at sea: and 
the number is very considerable who have been 
thus likewise provided for, as you will see by 
the papers placed in your seats. 

It adds however very much to the interest 
which we must feel in this institution, that it is 
at once reformatory and preventive. If it be a 
good work to reclaim, it is even a better work to 
prevent crime. And this the manager seeks to 
do, by taking from the streets and from bad com- 
pany, by persuasion, those, especially the young 
and inexperienced, who are being entrapped into 
evil ways, and training them in his busy work- 
shops and his schoolroom for an honest and 
religious life. There is ever a vitality and 
stir about the premises there, an earnestness in 
the look and movements of those you meet, 
which testify most strikingly to the success of 
the plan which he professes to follow, and which 
may be described as made up of, first, the win- 
ning of his inmates’ hearts, and secondly, the 
filling up their whole time with work. The place 
needs but to be visited, for all to be convinced 
of this. You see what a vast amount of earnest 
exertion there is in these poor men and lads; 
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you remember how it was once mis-employed ; 
you now behold it directed into the right 
channel, useful to the community—and above 
all value to themselves. 

Now let us see to-day whether we cannot 
make a substantial addition to the funds of this 
excellent institution. The time is a very re- 
markable one with reference to this subject. 
Public attention is directed more than ever to 
the means of repressing and preventing crime. 
To this various reasons have contributed, which 
I need not now specify. Suffice it that the 
fact is so: and that alone furnishes us with the 
strongest possible ground for urging the help 
of these institutions at this moment. 

Go then, my beloved, in the strength of God 
and in the love of man—do the work of Christ 
this day from your hearts—and these lost ones 
shall bless you—and you shall win for your- 
selves a pleasure of keener zest than all you 
will sacrifice by it—even the increased testi- 
mony of the Spirit, that you are bearing fruit 
for God. 


SERMON XIV. 


CHRIST’S GRACE SUFFICIENT. 


2 Cor. xii. 9. 


““He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” 


THE occasion on which these words were spoken 
was as remarkable, as the words themselves are 
instructive. The Apostle Paul had been vouch- 
safed many and eminent revelations. His wit- 
nessing to Christ being, by circumstances, 
prevented from carrying the force of ocular 
testimony in the flesh, it pleased God to shew 
him in visions some of those glorious things 
which human eye hath not seen, and to sound 
in his ear some of those words which man may 
not utter. And together with and from the 
time of these revelations, there was sent unto 
him a thorn in the flesh; some bodily infir- 
mity, of what kind it is uncertain, but evidently 
such as to be to him a hindrance and a cause 
of shame, in his ministerial work. So far is 
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no matter of conjecture, but his own assertion. 
He calls it “the messenger of Satan to buffet 
him.” He says it was sent lest he should be 
“ exalted through the abundance of the revela- 
tions :”’ and it may hence be safely assumed to 
have been annoying and depressing in its ten- 


dency on him. In other passages also, it can 


hardly be doubted that we have allusions to 
this same circumstance. Speaking of the 
kindness and sympathy shewn to him by the 
Galatians, he says, “ And my infirmity which 
is in my flesh ye despised not, but received me 
as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus.” 
Alluding to the representations of him spread 
about by his adversaries in Corinth, he puts 
this speech into their mouths: ‘ His letters, 
say they, are weighty and powerful, but his 
bodily presence is weak, and, his speech con- 
temptible.” Thus explained by himself, we 
can hardly conceive any trial more fretting 
and annoying to the apostle. His soul was full 


of his one great object, for which he had suf- 


fered the loss of all things: his thoughts were 
vehement, his words weighty; his earnestness 
to persuade, such as might win many souls to 
Christ wherever he went; but this one unfortu- 
nate infirmity seemed to blight all. Instead 
of patient hearing, he got contempt: his Lord 
appeared to be dishonoured, and his message 
shamed. Many a bitter regret, many a warm 
tear doubtless, did this cost him: for it seemed 
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to enter into the very heart of his ministerial 
work, and to poison the fruit which it was to 
bear for his Master’s service. Thus feeling, 
what wonder if he betook himself to Him, who 
can be touched with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties? What wonder if he wrestled in prayer 
on this matter with Him, in whose hands he 
lay? ‘For this thing,” he says, “I besought 
the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me.” 
That is, I suppose, he devoted three separate 
and special occasions to pleading with Christ 
for its removal. In this his course there was 
nothing to blame, but very much to approve. 
No where can the Christian better fly with his 
troubles, than to the throne of grace; to no 
counsellor better seek, than to Him who does 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
men. And very precious for himself, and for 
us, was the answer which he gained to his 
prayer. “He said unto me, My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee: for my strength is made per- 
fect in weakness.” 

Let us first consider, under divine help, the 
fact here asserted by the Lord: and then the 
reason which He vouchsafes to give for it. 
«‘ My GRACE IS SUFFICIENT FoR THEE.” With 
this infirmity hindering him, fretting him, 
disappointing him, the great Apostle was to 
go forth among the Gentiles. Day by day 
there was to be in him this inward struggle. 
How much trial of temper, how much tempta- 
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tion, how much occasion of sin, how much 
precious time even, might be spared him, if 
this annoyance could but be removed ! Would 
it not, must it not prove the means of gradually 
fretting away his Christian character, as the 
waters wear the stones? Would he be so 
effectual an instrument for Christ’s service ? 
Would his own place in the heavenly kingdom 
be as high, his own Christian example shine as 
bright, as if this one hindrance had been re- 
moved? Listen to the decisive answer to all 
such questions: “My grace is sufficient for 
thee. I.know thee, what thou art: I know 
thine affliction, what it is, and what it can do 
against thee. I did not send it for thy ruin, 
nor did I launch it forth on thy character and 
prospects to run a wild course of its own, un- 
checked and unmeasured. Every paroxysm of 
its action is under my control. Nor, on the 
other hand, have I sent it merely to act on 
thee as thou wert and art: keeping thee where 
thou wert, and trying thee to the utmost. No; 
thou art passing onward, and it is through 
much tribulation, by coming into and passing 
out through trials, and difficulties, and disap- 
pointments, that thou must enter into my 
heavenly kingdom. And at every step of this 
thorny path, I know how to compensate, by in- 
creasing grace and strength, for all that is laid 
upon thee. My grace is sufficient: thou mayest 


fail, but it shall never fail. Thou mayest lose 
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heart, but I will not lose sight of thee. Thou 
judgest of the Sun of Righteousness only by 
his clouded and interrupted rays which have 
hitherto fallen on thee, and little thinkest what 
light and warmth he has in reserve. In his 
light thou shalt see light. By suffering, thou 
shalt be raised, and taught, and purified. Fear 
not then: my grace is sufficient for thee. I 
know thee, I know thy trials, I know myself, 
better than thou canst.” - 

And as it was promised, even so it was. We 
can trace the Apostle onward in his course, many 
years after this time. The Epistle in which our 
text occurs was written, in all probability, in the 
year 57, and the event here alluded to is said to 
have happened “fourteen years ago:” i.e., in 
the year 43. Now the Epistle to the Philippians 
was written in or near the year 63, twenty 
years afterwards: and there we have him say- 
ing, “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” His grace had verily 
proved sufficient for him. He had not broken 
down, nor had his Christian character given 
way under the trial. 

But we may pursue him yet further. The 
last work which we have from his hand is, 
beyond all question, the second Epistle to 
Timothy. The date most probably assigned 
to it is the year 68. And we all shall 
remember his testimony in that Epistle: “I 
know in whom I have trusted, and am _per- 
suaded that He is able to keep that which I 
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have committed to him against that day.” 
All these five-and-twenty years have not worked 
in his mind one feeling of distrust, one waver- 
ing thought, that the grace would not prove 
sufficient for him at last. No: so far from it, 
they have wrought certainty respecting his 
Saviour and His grace:—“‘I know whom I 
have trusted;”? and unbounded confidence for 
the future—“I am persuaded that He is able 
to keep that which I have committed to Him 
against that day. I have found His grace 
sufficient hitherto, and I know that it will be 
sufficient to the end.” And this persuasion is 
carried even further, when he says in the same 
Epistle, “I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, will give me in that day.” The proof 
of that grace had been made, and the result 
was, that his course, which the thorn in the 
flesh threatened to hinder and bring to shame, 
had been successfully and triumphantly run, in 
spite of it: nay, may we not rather say, even 
because of it ? 

And thus, even thus, brethren, will it be, 
and is it, with every one of us. Each heart here 
present knoweth its own bitterness : each life, its 
own burden. Many an one whom Iam addressing 
has some secret care,—some well-known and 
deeply-felt trial_—some continually apparent 
and continually hindering infirmity, without 
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which, and freed from which, they imagine all 
would be well with them:—some cloud con- 
tinually rising up over their bright sunny morn- 
ings, and blotting them, but for which their 
days would be all clear, their work all done in 
vigour and in joy. And such trials are very 
various :—as various as these countenances and 
temperaments, by which God has distinguished 
us one from another. With some, the trial is 
a fault of temper, betraying them to gloomy 
looks, and unkind thoughts, and hasty words : 
with some, a recurring desire of display and 
,admiration: with some, the unfortunate pro- 
minence of self in all they think and plan; 
the consciousness of their own presence, and 
the measuring of all things from themselves as 
a centre: with others, as with the apostle, the 
trial is sent from the frail body ; its infirmities, 
its wants, its temptations:—or it comes from 
without ;—the society among which they are 
cast,—the circumstances where their lot is 
placed ;—some constantly corroding care, some — 
ever-present defect, marring all they project, 
and all they attempt ;—some unsuitable com- 
panion, or some over-prudent adviser, or some 
too tardy helper. And so we might» go on, 
enumerating many classes of trials, and thorns in 
the flesh, and yet not hit, perhaps, the majority 
of cases before us: and after all, we must leave 
it to each heart to fill up the blank, and com- 
plete the sketch for itself. But we have one 
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and the same answer for all, however infinite 
the varieties of Christian trial, and Christian 
sorrow. I suppose I am not far wrong in be- 
lieving, that where such trials are present they 
have long ago beén laid before God in prayer. 
“For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, 
that it might depart from me.” And s0, I 
would suppose, have you besought him. Daily, 
perhaps, for years: specially at special times, 
wrestling, striving with him, hoping against 
hope. At night, when the errors and un- 
worthinesses of the day rush up into the brow 


and veil it with shame: in the fresh morning, 


when, in spite of past defeats, we go forth, 
eager with new resolves for Christ: in the 
stillness of the private prayer after the Lord’s 
Supper: yea, and at the solemn times of your 
lives, over the grave of a parent, or a friend, 
or a beloved child,—you have renewed these 
pleadings, “Let this depart from me—any 
thing but this—leave me free to glorify Thee.” 
And what has been the answer to your prayer? 
Has none seemed to be vouchsafed ? is the trial 
as heavy as ever—the burden yet undiminished 
—the thorn still fretting thee in the tenderest 
part? Then take the Apostle’s answer, which 
is also thine:—“My erace is sufficient for 
thee.” Take it in its widest, its most gracious 
sense. Sufficient—for thee, for all. There is 
no variety of trial, which that grace will not 
cover and suffice for. It is not a solace arising 
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from circumstances, dependent on thine own 
temperament, or thine own appreciation of it: 
no little fountain, present in one place, and 
absent in another; now abundant, and now 
dried up: but a mighty deep, ever present, 
ever accessible, full with the fulness of God, 
infinite as the love of Christ, unfailing as the 
power of the Spirit, the -giver of life. Here is 
thine answer:—Thou hast ever this grace, 
within reach, and sufficient. If long weary 
years be before thee, years of constant trial, and 
of bearing this thy burden, or even this burden 
imcreased, fear not, and murmur not: put 
thou thy trust in the Lord, hold on thy way, 
leaning on his strength, seek daily supplies of 
his grace, and thou wilt find it sufficient for 
all. And thus thy burden, thy trial, will even 
be a blessing to thee; for it will keep thee 
anxious for this grace and seeking for it: it 
will be to thee as the bitter wind to the tra- 
veller, causing him to wrap his mantle closer 
round him. But for it, thou mightest forget 
the need of thy dependence on God’s daily 
grace: with it, thou art ever driven to his 
throne for fresh supplies. 

These last considerations lead us on to the 
latter portion of our text. We have hitherto 
been speaking merely of a counter-balance: a 
sufficiency in God for all our troubles and thorny 
trials, so that we need not sink, but may cheer- 
fully and confidently bear up under them. 
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But we must not for a moment limit our 
thoughts of his dealings with us to any such 
purpose as this,—merely to compensate to us 
for trials, merely to hold us up through our 
way, merely to minister to us grace sufficient 
for us. God has not put the meanest Christian 
into his world, and into his church, only to 
be held up, only to be rescued from falling, 
only to escape the wrath to come: but He has 
put every one of us here to serve and glorify 
him, to contribute an active share to the great 
testimony which shall rise, and is ever rising 
to Him, to his faithfulness, his purity, his 
righteousness, his glory, as from all his works, 
so in the highest and noblest degree from his 
church, the highest and noblest of his works. 
My dear Christian friends, however you are, 
you were sent here to glorify God. Nay, do 
not say, “doubtless, I know it:” and escape 
away with a mere assertion of a form of 
theology on thine outward ear: but let us enter 
a little into communion about this matter. 
Thou wert sent here to glorify God: not to 
escape his wrath, not just to manage to be 
saved in the day of his coming: not to think 
only of thine own soul, and live a strict and 
selfish religious life for thine own sake : no—the 
Father never loved thee—the Son never died 
for thee—the Spirit never pleaded with thee, 
for any such degrading and unworthy purpose. 
Thou wast sent and placed here, that from thy 
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life, thy thoughts, thy words, thy deeds, there 
might be positive fruit, real tangible results, 
brought forth on God’s side, for his work of 
love, for his name to be known, his glory 
illustrated, his purposes carried onward in this 
world of man. To this end are all the dealings 
of Providence with thee :—to this end all the 
supplies of grace are put within thy reach. 
To this end, likewise, are all thy trials, all 
thy burdens, all thy thorns in the flesh and in 
the. spirit. So that when the Lord says to 
thee, “My grace is sufficient for thee,’ He 
does not mean for thee, nor did he mean for 
St. Paul—sufficient to keep thee up, sufficient 
to rescue thee from wrath—suflicient to enable 
thee to save thy soul: but, “sufficient to enable 
thee for the work which I have set thee to do 
—sufficient to enable thee, in spite of the trial; 
yea, and by means of the trial, to bring forth 
fruit for my glory.” Look at the apostle. 
When he prayed thus, when he was answered — 
thus, think you for a moment that he meant, 
or that the Lord meant, that he was to be 
merely delivered from annoyance and trouble 
of mind, by that grace being sufficient for him? 
that he was to sit still there at Tarsus, or 
wherever he was, enjoying delightful frames 
of mind, and finding Christ very precious to 
him, and going through all that elaborate 
_ spiritual idleness, which is sometimes and by 
some persons supposed to constitute the essence 
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of our religion? Or did either mean again, 
that he was to work for the world all the week, 
and for the Lord on the Lord’s-day, and that 
that grace would be sufficient to keep him from 
falling into sin while a worldly man, and 
sufficient to enable him to fulfil decently his 
devotional duties during the Christian part of 
his time, when he was a spiritual man? I am 
sure such unworthy thoughts of the Apostle— 
such unworthy thoughts of his and our Master, 
will be scorned by every Christian mind here 
present. It was not for such ends that grace 
was ministered to him, or will be ministered to 
us. Listen to the reason for the Lord’s an- 
nouncement to him of the sufficiency of His 
grace. “For,” He says, “MY STRENGTH IS 
MADE PERFECT IN WEAKNESS.” It is his pur- 
pose with all his people, that they should 
work for Him in life and life’s duties, not in 
their own strength, but in his: that their 
bearing up in their life-long conflict, and their 


issuing forth into glorious victory, should be — 


seen and felt at every step to be not of them- 
selves, but of Him. And for this purpose it is, 
that He sends to them hindrances, trials, infir- 
mities, thorns in their way, that their own 
pride of strength, and stoutness of heart, and 
firmness of resolve, may be broken down; 
that they may not walk in a light of their 
own kindling, and congratulate themselves 
on the brightness of their path; but may 
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toil up through darkness and disappointment, 
through briers and through tears, to the sun- 
shine of the everlasting hills, where the Sun 
of Righteousness may light them to the work 
of life. I say, to the work of life: for O 
think not that I am speaking of what are com- 
monly called spiritual matters alone ;—think 
not that we ought for a moment to accede to 
that convenient divorce between religion and 
life, which would make all a man’s real work to 
be separate from his religion, and his religion a 
matter of speculation and opinion, and of the 
Sunday, and of the death-bed. Again I say, 
the work of life—for I would know of no suf- 
ficiency of grace, which does not reach over the 
whole life; which does not include common 
trivial things as well as the uncommon and 
solemn things: which does not accompany a 
man through his ordinary occupations, and 
his social intercourse, and his recreations, and, 
in fact, all that he thinks and says and does in 
life. Over all these things his trials extend ; 
and over all these must that grace also extend, 
which is to be sufficient for those trials, and in 
virtue of which God’s strength is to be made 
perfect in his weakness. O that every one of 
us could more thoroughly apprehend this, the 
truth of our lives: that we are set here to 
glorify God—that just and simply in this does 
our whole value, our whole glory, our whole 
happiness consist: and that this is to be ac- 
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complished in, and not out of, the common- 
place every-day path, in which He has marked 
out our course: by obedience, by diligence, by 
simplicity, by kindness, by charitable thoughts 
and words, by doing good how we can and 
when we can: and moreover, that the troubles 
and hindrances and difficulties about us and in 
us are just his own messengers; rough points, 
so to speak, by which He attaches his grace 
to us; warnings and notices, to keep us in the 
lowly path, and guard us from high thoughts, 
and swelling words, and forgetfulness of Him. 
Contrast, before we conclude, the two states : 
—the one, of the Christian who has thus thought 
of himself and of God :—and the other, of him 
who has given way to the opposite and un- 
worthy, and I fear I must add, far more com- 
mon view. Let me put them side by side 
before you. The one, grounded on his faith, 
looks on himself simply as Christ’s servant : 
bought with his blood, owed and dedicated to 
Him. Life is Christ’s work: its events, his 
arrangements for good: its end, his glory. 
Self is in the back ground: ever indeed obtru- 
ding, but ever checked by a power beyond self, 
which by degrees comes to fill the scene, and 
shut out self altogether. Infirmities, hindrances, 
troubles, are felt indeed, as sensibly and as 
keenly as by other men: but while felt, they 
are recognized as sent to be used, and they are 
used accordingly: used to humble self, used to 
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glorify Christ, used to train and discipline and 
perfect that immortal spirit which is educating 
for heaven. As life goes on, how blessed is 
such a man; advancing from strength to 
strength, even from one step to another of the 
sufficiency of the grace of Christ ;—passing 
through the vale of misery, he uses it for a well, 
and the pools are full of water, even the water 
of life: and when years have passed, each one 
bringing its new burden and new strength to 
bear it, each one lifting him into nearer com- 
munion with, and likeness to his Saviour, at 
last comes the hour, when he passes forth out of 
great tribulation and takes his stand before the 
throne, with the great multitude whom no man 
may number, tried as silver from the fire, fitted 
for the Master’s glorious and to us inconceiv- 
able uses, in the higher and endless occupations 
of a blessed eternity. A lot and a course 
indeed which all of us may envy, but which is 
in the power of us all; for we all serve the 
same Lord, who is gracious to all that call upon 
Him ; and for us all His grace is sufficient. 
And now on the other side let us consider the 
man who, having been dedicated to Christ and 
being called a Christian, suffers his energies to 
be paralyzed, and his heart discouraged, by 
hindrance and disappointment and trial—who 
in consequence of these, lets go God’s grace, 
instead of seeking it more and more, and thus 
loses all the discipline, and all the teaching, and 
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all the strengthening, which his Lord meant 
him to have, for his eternal state. Well indeed, 
if such an one fall not from grace altogether, 
into carelessness and worldliness and selfish- 
ness of life: but even if this be not so, O how 
much has he lost, how much knowledge ot him- 
self, and of God—how much grace in time, 
and how much glory in eternity! ‘True, he 
has fallen back on the easy path, and saved 
himself trouble in this life, or thinks he has: 
he has dealt with himself as the silly nurse with 
the child,—he has found temptation trouble- 
some and therefore put it out of the way: and 
thus the conflict may have been shunned, but 
life’s lesson has been lost :—to his own infinite 
confusion, to the shame and weakening of the 
Church, and to the dishonour of the Lord, 
whom we ought to have been glorifying. O 
think of the day when we shall all stand before 
Him :—carry our comparison of these two cases 
there. Try one against the other: and esti- 
mate the difference. Andif, as weighed in that 
balance, the conclusion seem indisputably clear, 
--look back on this life, and count the cost. Is 
there aught unreasonable, aught unexpected by 
you, in this life of struggle and of conflict ? 
Recur back to that ancient description, once 
given of every one of us—that putting on of 
the token which bound on us the holy name 
whereby we are called. ‘We receive this child 
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do sign him with the sign of the Cross, in 
token that hereafter he shall not be ashamed 
to confess the faith of Christ crucified, and man- 
fully to fight under his banner against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; and to continue 
Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto his 
life’s end.” Thus we are described :—and do 
we expect to go through that campaign and find 
noenemy? Do we account it a strange thing 
here, in the very country of the foe, to find 
conflicts frequent, ambushes thickly set, ad- 
versaries watching for our halting? Is it for 
us to hold back in cowardice, when the hosts 
of God, the poor, the afflicted, the bereaved, 
who serve Him, are every hour pressing for- 
ward to the glorious combat ? 

May our choice, beloved, be wisely and de- 
cisively made: to take and to use the trials of 
life for his glory, who hath called us, and in 
his work :—knowing that his grace will ever 
be sufficient for us: and that in our lowest 
abasement, and our uttermost weakness, his 
divine strength will be shewn forth and per- 
fected. 
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“‘Tf a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will 
he give him a stone?” 
WE cannot imagine a position of greater trust, 
or greater power for good, than that of the 
body of Christian believers to whom our Lord 
committed, at his ascension, the work of his 
kingdom on earth. As we see them assembled 
in that upper chamber at Jerusalem, with the 
Apostles newly returned with great joy from 
the solemn scene on Mount Olivet, how many 
and various thoughts arise in our minds respect- 
ing them. Here is the grain of seed, which a 
man took and hid in his field, of itself insig- 
nificant, but with unbounded power conferred 
on it, power to germinate and become a great 
tree, and bear fruit an hundred-fold to the 
utmost parts of the world. Here are they who are 
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tobe thesalt of theearth, whose spiritual consery- 
ing power is to be sprinkled over the fermenting 
mass of moral corruption, and to restore it to life 
and purity. Here is the leaven, hidden in the 
three measures of meal, whose power is to 
enter into and penetrate the whole substance 
of humanity, not ceasing till the whole is 
leavened. Here is the beacon set on an hill, 
which can never be hidden: which is to guide 
and to bless the travellers through the dark 
and dreary wilderness of the world, and attract 
them by its shining to Him who is all light 
and love. Thus they are to shine, holding 
forth the word of truth; to go out among 
the nations, rebuking, persuading, exhorting. 
They are the depositaries and dispensers of the 
Bread of Life. With them it rests, to feed the 
souls of men with that bread which came down 
from heaven to be the life of the world. Can 
we imagine a calling higher or more blessed ? 
Nor are they left alone in this their 
great work. Watch them again assembled 
with one accord in one place, receiving the 
power of the Spirit. At once they break forth 
into testimony to the wonderful work of God. 
Many are the outward utterances of the one 
language of all their hearts: various as the 
tongues of the assembled nations. Whose 
heart does not glow within him, as he follows 
on that speaking and living narrative—as he 
looks on the unity, the fervency, the self- 
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denials, the triumphs, of that early Apostolic 
Church? Who does not sigh for a revival of 
the verification of that beautiful description,— 
“They, continuing daily with one accord in 
the temple, and breaking bread at home, did 
eat their meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising God, and having favour with 
all the people?” But so it is in nature. What 
so lovely as the bud not yet opened, brighter 
in its first promise of colour than ever shall be 
the expanded flower? Yet must that bud put 
off its beauty and brightness, and risk the 
enawing blight, and the rudeness of the wind, 
and open its bosom to the dashing rain, long 
before its fulness and its majesty are upon it: 
yes, and after that, its petals must be shed one 
by one, till all that was attractive is gone, and 
none care to look upon it, before its seed swells 
and ripens, and its purpose of life is accom- 
plished, and it becomes a vessel for the crea- 
ture’s use, and an instrument of increase in the 
course of Providence. 

You cannot bring back the freshness, the 
brightness, the sparkling dews, of that first 
morning of the Gospel. It is all dashed, and 
withered, and soiled. But meantime the day 
has been wearing on: man has gone forth to 
his work and his labour till the evening: 
nothing has been lost, save just the charm of 
the tint of the bud, the glow and bloom of 
the morning hour: and who would wish 
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to keep these, when the Lord’s work is to 
be done, the hungering world to be fed, the 
way of the Highest to be prepared? Watch 
them, as they go forth, scattered by that first 
and by subsequent persecutions. God has given 
us one or two detailed accounts as samples of 
the rest. But those one or two, how full of in- 
terest, how pregnant with instruction! Every 
where the action is one, the message is the 
same. To the poor jailer at Philippi, and the 
subtle philosophers on the Areopagus, the 
bread of life is held forth with equal sim- 
plicity. Every where the domain of the king- 
dom of God is men’s hearts. There its glad 
tidings are proclaimed: “Christ in you, the 
hope of glory.” Every where persuasion is its 
only weapon: “Believe, and be saved.” In 
the written records of the Gospel, the same 
character is ever apparent. The sublimest of 
the Evangelistic records bears on its pages, 
that it is “written that we may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God: and that 
believing we might have life through his 
name.” And if we search into all the details 
of this first preached and written Gospel, the 
same freshness, purity, entireness of the bread 
of life is to be noticed. There is no admix- 
ture, no withholding. “ Beware,’ says the 
great Apostle to the church at Colosse, “ lest 
any man spoil you, after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
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Christ.” “I have not shunned,” were his 
parting words to the church of Ephesus, “ to 
declare to you the whole counsel of God.” 

Wonderful, indeed, was the dealing of God 
with his servants the Apostles. They stand 
in all these things unapproached and alone. 
Every subsequent age can go back to them for 
pattern as to what the Gospel is, and how it 
should be preached. The special grace bestowed 
on them had this evidently for its end,—be- 
sides the power with which it endued them for 
the present foundation of the church,—that it 
should enable them to place on record, for all 
ages who came after, a safe standard of appeal 
in doctrine, and a safe pattern of purity in 
practice. 

For, as soon as we pass over the gulf of a 
few years, which separates the historical 
Apostles, in their individuality and power, from 
the next dreamy and legendary period—O 
how changed does all become. The Epistles of 
Ignatius, questioned or unquestioned, — the 
other works of those called the Apostolic 
Fathers, how totally different are they from 
the writings of the sacred canon. How full of 
wordy nothingness, how significant of eccle- 
siastical pretension begun and advancing: how 
plain a declension from the rich and spiritual 
fulness of St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John, 
and their fellow-Apostles. Has it not become 
evident that the bread of life has ceased to be 
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given forth in its simplicity, in its purity, in 
its entireness? that a downward course had 
commenced, that the gold had become dim, and 
the fine gold changed? I need not follow on 
the deteriorating process. You all know in 
some measure, though I would to God all 
knew more thoroughly, how, by degrees, the 
sanitary leaven departed, and what had been 
the bread of life, became hard and innutritive, 
and unfit for the food of men’s souls. You all 
know how the Spirit departed from the church 
and her teaching—the form remaining and the 
power gone ;—the kingdom of God proclaimed 
to consist in meat and drink, not in peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost ;—paganism taken into 
an unholy partnership with the Gospel of Jesus, 
her temples, her images, her shrines, her rites, 
unblushingly retained ;—the Apostolic precepts 
literally fulfilled in their rituals, but utterly re- 
pudiated in their exhortations ;—men forbidding 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats, and virtually, by their impious doc- 
trines respecting the Supper of the Lord, de- 
nying that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,— 
and at the same time shutting their ears, and 
as far as in them lay, the ears of all, to the 
solemn words of warning which were spoken 
of such by the Apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I say I will not enter at length on 
these things, because my main concern is with 
present matters, with the present work of the 
Church and our consequent duties. I have just 
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thus far recounted the past, as it were to in- 
augurate my subject, to shew you that the real 
work of the Church is no theory merely, but 
that it was distinctly understood and ener- 
getically carried out under the first great out- 
pouring of the Spirit. 

And now let us enquire, How is this in the 
present day? I will for a few moments not 
insist on the true definition of the Church, “ the 
congregation of faithful men,” but will take the 
definition of it given by those of whom I have 
been speaking, and see how the matter stands. 
St. Paul and St. Peter went forth preaching to 
men Christ in them the hope of glory ;— declaring 
to them the whole counsel of God. Ever since 
their time, there has been an outward body of 
men, historically connected with the early ages 
by identity of local settlement, and succession 
of ministering officers. That outward body is 
marked and definite enough. It tolerates no 
departure, no overstepping of its limits. Its 
claims are universal; its assertions of them 
undisguised. It calls itself the Church of 
Christ : it professes itself infallible: it claims 
to have a visible Head who exercises the power 
of Christ on earth. So far all is clear: and if 
for the purpose of our argument we accept this 
as a fact, our position for advance will I suppose 
be an unexceptionable one. What is this 
Church doing now? Is it dispensing to the 
world the bread of life? Is it proclaiming 
Christ in them the hope of glory? Is it hold- 
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ing forth the word of life? It begun with the 
great pentecostal effusion ; whose characteristic 
miracle, transitory in its effect, bore at least 
this lasting lesson down to all ages, that the 
wonders of God’s Gospel were to be published 
to every nation in its own tongue. How much 
of this has that Church accomplished ? Where 
are the Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, who 
through it read freely in their own tongues 
the wonderful works of God? Nay what has 
it done instead? Has it not taken the testi- 
mony of the Gospel out of the marvellous lan- 
guage of life and thought which God prepared 
for it, and in which the Spirit inspired it, and 
having fettered it in the narrow limits of a 
tongue wholly inadequate to its delivery, said, 
“These be thy gods,”’ O Israel? Has it not, when 
this Latin language became extinct as a spoken 
tongue, still continued its use in sacred things, 
presenting them to the people not as living 
realities full of solemn thought and vivid feel- 
ing, but as dead relics of a life gone by ? 
Again; when the great Apostle, one of the 
heroes whom this Church worships, was 
anointed for his work, the Lord sent him to the 
people—“ to open their eyes, to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
to God.”’ Here was, enounced in plain words, 
in him, the future work of the Church. How 
much of this is the Church of which we speak 
accomplishing ? Are her footsteps accompanied 
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by the spread of light? Does she love to 
inform, to persuade, to convince? Does she 
direct her members to prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good? Is this the 
testimony of history, or of present fact respect- 
ing her? I stand on broad ground, and ques- 
tion as to her normal practice. I care nothing 
for an exceptional course here or there, which 
she may see fit to adopt to serve a special pur- 
pose; only indeed, so far as being exceptional, 
it illustrates her general procedure. Is it not 
on the other hand undeniable, that both in 
the past and in the present, she is the enemy 
of light, the shutter up of enquiry, and the 
quencher of persuasion by violence ? 

Measure her again by the moral standard of 
the Church’s work,—the bringing from the 
power of Satan to God: the results are equally 
lamentable, equally undeniable. Whole districts 
of the fairest portions of the world, once blessed 
with the bright light of Christ’s Gospel, have 
under her sway relapsed almost into the savage 
state. Wherever her rule has been undisputed, 
moral corruption and practical infidelity have 
gradually gained ground, and now, by the testi- 
mony of all, very generally prevail. 

But are we not to seek for the cause of all this 
in the natural depravity of mankind? are we 
justified in inferring as we do, in the face of 
similar failures of almost every kind of teaching 
to reform men’s lives ? Not perhaps, till we have 
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enquired, what is the doctrine which this Church 
teaches. If it is found setting forth freely and 
fully Christ the hope of glory—preaching re- 
pentance toward God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ—declaring the whole counsel of 
God to man,—then we may infer either that its 
wretched failures have been unavoidable, or 
that some error of judgment, or disadvantage 
of position, has marred its work in comparison 
with that of others. But how does this matter 
stand? When I seek for Christ in their sys- 
tem, where do I find Him? Is He “ the first, 
and last, and midst, and without end” among 
them? With some of them, I would fain hope 
and believe He is: for such is the power of his 
death, and the constraint of his love, that 
blessed be God, it will and does have its way 
sometimes under all discouragements: but O, 
in her system, I see hardly any thmg but 
such discouragements. Christ is kept almost 
entirely out of view. And when I say Christ, 
I mean Christ exalted to be, in this dispensation 
of the Spirit, a Prince and a Saviour to every 
sinner who comes to the Father by Him. His 
death is indeed exhibited in all its material 
reality to the outward eye: but his /fe—where 
is that? His exaltation as the great High 
Priest and only Saviour ? His office as the one 
Mediator between God and man? The justify- 
ing power of faith in Him? that faith held up 
as the power of God unto salvation, not to 
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churches and hierarchies and through them to 
the people, but To EVERY ONE THAT BELIEVETH P 
I cannot find these things in her system as 
practically worked out. She does not, as 
matter of every-day fact, put them before the 
people at all: she does not encourage any one 
to do so: nay, she crushes every such endeavour 
with all her power. As this power varies, 
so does she put down the preaching of Christ : 
with fire and sword where she can; with ana- 
themas and ecclesiastical censures, where these 
first are impracticable ; with hard words and 
impudent falsehoods, where all other means are 
wanting. Nor can I, in this part of my sub- 
ject, pass over the last, and as it seems to me 
the most complete, among her departures from 
sound doctrine as regards the Person and Office 
of our blessed Lord. Until last winter, she did 
acknowledge thus much ; that whatever other 
objects of worship she might please to intrude 
between mankind and the Saviour, at all 
events He was distinguished from them, in 
being alone without six. But as the worship 
of the Virgin Mary gradually, as matter of fact, 
rose above and absorbed that of her divine 
Son, two considerations pressed on them, 
resulting in the same direction. On one 
side they were ever anxious, depending as 
the prosperity of their Church does on the 
increase of that worship, to exalt and mag- 
nify her as much as possible: and on an- 
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other, our taunt was ever ringing in their ears, 
“you worship a woman who like all of us was 
born in sin, and herself needed a Saviour.” 
Both these things operated to bring about their 
last and most monstrous step: the declaring 
last winter, by papal, and to them infallible 
authority, that the mother of our Lord was 
sinless—born without sin. By this act, it seems 
to me, they have, asa Church,—mind I do not 
and would not say as men, for the influence of 
the Spirit on the individual heart, and not 
the Church, is to every man his saving power, 
—hbut as a Church, publicly and officially, in 
the eyes of God and of Christendom, they have 
severed one of the last links which bound them 
to the faith once for all delivered to the saints. 
It is to me a denial of Jesus Christ come in the 
flesh: for it declares that flesh, in which He 
came, not to have been yours and mine. And 
I augur for her influence and her teaching, 
from the time of this step, still worse conse- 
quences, if possible, than we have hitherto seen 
result from them. 

Such then has this professed external visible 
Church been, in its work in the world. The 
ignorance, the infirmities, the moral degrada- 
tion of the world, all have called on her for 
ages, all call on her now, for the bread of life: 
and instead of it, she has given them for ages, 
and she is now giving them, a stone: the 
dead semblance of a living Saviour. And it is 
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on that account, that in all ages, in spirit, or in 
actual severance, men of God have come out of 
her, and become distinct, in spite of persecution 
and in the face of death: it is on that account, 
that we cannot submit to have our fellow-men 
and fellow-countrymen quietly left under her 
teaching: because to every Christian is com- 
mitted the word of life to hold forth ; every 
Christian man and woman is bound to be the salt, 
the leaven, the light set on high; every Chris- 
tian is entrusted with the bread of life; stands 
to those who may become spiritual children of 
God, in the place of a parent; and is bound 
to take heed that when they ask for that bread, 
they are not, instead thereof, given a stone. 

With such feelings and principles as these, 
certain Christian men have joined in a society 
to minister the bread of life to that portion 
of these united kingdoms which is unhap- 
pily under the influence of the Church of 
Rome. God has, as most of you well know, 
blessed their labours with very signal success : 
with such success, that we have it on the state- 
ment of Romanists themselves, that Ireland 
is rapidly ceasing to be a Roman Catholic 
country. 

Allow me to read to you, partly in repeti- 
tion of what I stated last year, partly in con- 
tinuation of that statement, a brief account of 
the principles and statistics of the Society °. 

1 See Report, pp. 7, 8. 
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Now such a statement of itself would be 
enough to excite the zeal of all who are really 
aware of the importance of the work, and are 
alive to their duty of bearing a share in it. 
But I grieve to say, that there is yet a plea re- 
maining for your most earnest and liberal pre- 
sent help, of a far sadder kind, than even in- 
sufficient contributions for increasing prospects 
of usefulness. About £3000 is the estimated 
amount of the various calls on the society for 
the coming month of July. Of this £1500 was 
collected, and in the bankers’ hands: when by 
their failure last Monday, the whole was swept 
away. It is, we may say, remarkable, that so 
heavy a loss should have fallen on that one of 
all our Church societies which, from the ag- 
gressive character of its work, can so ill afford 
to lose an inch of ground: but may we not 
venture, even thus early, to discern some light 
in this mysterious working of God’s Provi- 
dence? May we not venture to say, that if by 
this unexpected and most disheartening occur- 
rence, a sympathy shall be called forth which 
may make the Society better known to Church- 
men and its holy work more appreciated,—not 
only will the defect be amply made up, but she 
will be an absolute gainer by the loss? More 
hearts will be stirred to minister the bread of 
life to Ireland,—and larger contributions will 
continue, even after the present pressure is over, 
to be poured into her coffers? At all events, 
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dear brethren, I do feel that for us, to-day, 
this sad event has a voice clear and unmistake- 
able. This is the first collection for the Irish 
Church Missions which has been made since 
the occurrence. On one or two previous occa- 
sions, God has enabled us to set an example, I 
will not say, of what ought to be given, but of 
something more than usually has been given in 
charitable collections. Now, if ever, will men 
look to ws, and which is infinitely more im- 
portant, will God look to us, to follow up that 
eminence bestowed on us—to be good stewards 
of His manifold grace. We cannot let such a 
claim as this sudden loss establishes, pass by us 
unheeded. If we send into the treasury of the 
Society to-day only our usual average sum, say 
£80 or £100, it will be equivalent to a confes- 
sion that we have no hearts for sympathy with 
an unexpected and distressing calamity : it will 
amount to declaring, no matter what the neces- 
sities of the case are, that our gifts are mere mat- 
ters of routine, and we will not increase them. 
I will not for a moment suppose so unworthy a 
thing. I will at least believe till convinced of 
the contrary, and I do not anticipate such con- 
viction, that we do wish and do mean,—dis- 
tinctly on account of this failure, vastly to 
imcrease our collection to-day. But then let 
me remind you of one plain home matter of 
fact. It will not be thus vastly increased, unless 
each one of us increase his or her own contri- 
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butions in proportion. Double what each of 
you meant to give to-day—I speak to hundreds 
to whom such an increase would be a trifle— 
and our collection will be doubled. And I do 
think that a very sufficient claim is made out, 
to ask you to do so: that such a proposal on 
my part is not and cannot be called a mere 
begging device of an ordinary occasion, but is a 
perfectly legitimate request under these dis- 
tressing circumstances. I shall do it myself, 
and merely state this to shew you that what I 
say is not mere rhetoric, but springs from an 
earnest conviction of the duty of giving extra- 
ordinary help where extraordinary help is re- 
quired. 

Let the hearts of those good men who are 
labouring in this Society’s upward and arduous 
work, be cheered to-day, by receiving from us 
such an accession to their now nearly exhausted 
funds as shall shew them, that there are Chris- 
tians whose sympathies can be aroused in the 
hour of need—who can feel warmly, and re- 
spond quickly, and bestow largely, when gene- 
rosity and promptitude are required: let the 
adversaries of the truth as it is in Jesus enjoy 
not a day’s longer triumph at the apparent 
failure of our resources for disseminating that 
truth: let the news be carried far and wide 
through Ireland, yea to Rome itself, that Eng- 
lish Churchmen will not be lightly daunted in 
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the work so manifestly committed to them by 
God, of evangelizing the world. Let all hear, 
whether with dismay or with deep thankful- 
ness, that the failing sum has been made up, 
and the limit even passed, as soon as the loss 
was known in our churches. 


SERMON XVI. 


FIRMNESS IN TEMPTATION. 


GEN. xxxix. 9. 


‘‘ How can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ?” 


WE are accustomed to admire the mere act of 
resistance to temptation, by whomsoever, and 
howsoever offered. But\there is a vast diffe- 
rence between the ways in which temptation is 
resisted. Some, knowing the thing desired of 
them to be essentially wrong, have recourse to 
cowardly shifts and evasions. They are unable 
to comply: thus much they will answer: but 
for this inability they will render all sorts of 
secondary and insufficient reasons, and keep 
back the right one. They will represent that 
they are precluded from compliance by some 
promise, or some engagement at the time pro- 
posed; or will put forward considerations of 
thriftiness, or want of inclination, or in fact 
any reason to mask the true one, of which they 
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are ashamed.} And such persons, as they most 
justly deserve, usually reap the fruits of this 
cowardly conduct. They have made a promise, 
or have an engagement, this time: then let the 
tempter but wait till they are free, and they 
have no excuse left. The proposed course is 
expected to lead to loss: let the tempter but 
prove it gainful, and he is sure of success. They 
have no inclination towards it: let the tempter 
but represent it in sufficiently enticing colours, 
and he has gained them. And even if, time 
after time, they succeed in thus putting him 
off, they are never sure of a moment’s quiet; 
they are known to be waverers; they are beaten 
out of one argument after another, and become, 
if not the victims of temptation, at least annoyed 
by continual ridicule, and by the enemy’s re- 
newed importunities. 

How ver y different from this weak and inef- 
fectual course, is the refusal of one who fear- 
lessly states at once the right and master- 
reason why he should not yield to tempta- 
tion: “How can I do this great wicked- 
ness, and sin against God?”/ I do not mean 
to say that such an answer will not incur 
the ridicule of the world. Ignorant men do 
not like those who are better informed than 
themselves: nor cowardly men those who are 
braver than themselves: nor ungodly men those — 
who act as under the eye of the invisible God. 
And so there will be at first an attempt at ridi- 
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cule—something said about such a man setting 
up to be better than his neighbours; some 
wonder affected, at his assuming that others do 
not fear God as much as he does—or the like: 
but meantime mark the difference. Men do not 
really despise the believer in a present all- 
seeing God. No: they know full well that he 
who lives as in God’s sight has the only per- 
manently strong position, the only true safe- 
guard and guarantee against temptation. And 
accordingly they act towards such a person. 
They do not harass him with continual solicita- 
tions—-they know it would be in vain: he has 
but one reason for resisting them, but that one 
is worth a thousand, for it commands, and 
guards, every avenue by which evil could ap- 
proach the soul. Vacant seasons are no oppor- 
tunities to entrap him—gainful courses of sin, 
his own inclination, all other inducements, are 
powerless : for every one, as fast as it is pre- 
sented, this same reply will suffice, ‘‘ How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God?” Thus, to mention one of the lowest ad- 
vantages of the brave and decided course, such 
a person has the Jeast trouble after all. His 
place is ascertained, his colours are shewn. He 
is no waverer ; and the crowds of busy mischief- 
makers cease from him and let him alone. 
And, supposing him consistent, the longer he 
lives the more he is respected: he lives down 
ridicule and opposition and unfriendliness, and 
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wins over even those who at first liked him 
least. 

Notice the course of him who spoke these 
words in our text. He was sold into slavery, a 
solitary and friendless youth, in a foreign and 
heathen land. But he never forgot the lessons 
of his father’s house. The God of Abraham, 
the Fear of Isaac, the Stay of Jacob, was always 
before him. ‘‘Thou, God,seest me,” was ever the 
thought of his heart. Such being the case, he 
must have resisted many solicitations to sin, 
before that occurred which is related in this 
passage. Many ungodly commands he must 
have declined to obey: many storms both of 
anger and. of ridicule must have beaten upon 
lien Yet amidst all, his character among men, 
and his prospects, steadily advance. Unbounded 
confidence is reposed in him: he is promoted to 
eminence and honour. Suddenly, by the re- 
venge of a false and licentious woman, he is 
cast down from his thriving condition, and 
thrown helpless and forgotten into a dungeon. 
But thither his godliness accompanies him. 
He did not fear his God for gain: though He 
slay him, yet he will trust in Him. Here too, 
among the refuse of mankind, he is known as 
one who served an invisible God. We may 
well imagine, through what outbursts of scorn- 
ful atheism, through what peals of unhallowed 
laughter, such a character would be fought for 
and won in such a place. 
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I need not follow the history to the end. 
I may only remind you how his God whom 
he served delivered him, and endowing him 
with marvellous gifts, made him the honoured 
instrument of saving alive the king and 
his people: how his brethren came bowing 
to him, and his father owed it to him, that 
his grey hairs descended in plenty and 
honour to the grave. No lot of man in 
Scripture or in history has been more to be ad- 
mired, save His, who like Joseph endured the 
cross, despising the shame, who was brought 
from prison and from judgment, who was 
reckoned among the transgressors: who like 
Joseph was tempted, but set the Lord always 
before him, that he should not be moved: who 
has been highly exalted, and a name given 
him which is above every name, that at his 
name every knee should bow, not in the valley 
of Egypt only, but of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth. 

Such, brethren, is the heritage of them that 
fear the Lord, and confess Him before men: 
that endure, as seeing Him who is invisible. 
And the noble words of our text let us into the 
whole secret of endurance, and of their charac- 
ter. Let us endeavour by God’s help, to use 
them as a key whereby this character may be 
opened to us, and the elements which constitute 
it laid out before us. And O that our enquiry 
may result in many an one here present re- 
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solving by God’s grace that the character shall 
be his. 

First of all then, this answer implies a sense 
of direct accountableness to God. There is 
some truth in the saying, that after all, the 
real distinction between one man and another 
consists in believing in a God or believing in 
none. Rare as the professed atheist may be, 
the practical atheist is very common. Every 
where we find the fool who says in his heart, 
“There is no God: who does not refer his 
actions to the law of an invisible Ruler, nor 
feel himself bound to serve Him who made and 
upholds and redeemed him, nor regard his 
thoughts as lying open to an all-seeing eye, 
but goes on striving how best he may make 
his way in the world, and serve himself; who 
never thinks of trying any proposed course of 
conduct by the question whether it is well- 
pleasing to God, but would meet any such idea 
with ridicule. If it be agreeable to himself, and 
not condemned by the usages of society, it may 
or may not be condemned and prohibited by 
the divine law: this he does not stop to 
enquire, but decides independently of it. This 
is the one, and the commoner character. And 
the other, the contrast to it, is that of the man 
who has regard to God in all his ways: who 
looks on himself as directly responsible to Him 
for every thing: who sets God always before 
him, that he may not be moved. To such a 
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person, it will matter little whether the world 
around him has sanctioned or even commanded 
any courses of disobedience to the divine law: 
whether the world has forbidden and cast scorn 
on any Christian grace well-pleasing to God. 
The former of these he shuns, the latter he 
seeks, irrespective of the world’s opinion. Such 
an one alone has any idea of the real responsi- 
bility of man. Such an one only is, properly 
speaking, holding a life worthy of his place in 
the creation of God, or answering to the high 
‘ends of his being. For what has our Maker 
given us alone of all the tribes of His creation 
a conscience sensible of guilt, detecting the 
moral law of right and wrong, if not that we 
may live as in his sight? Why has He en- 
dowed us alone with an upward look, if not to 
- set forth to us that our spirits should commune 
with heaven, and look upward to Him? And 
if these considerations be true in general, how 
pointedly true do they become when we speak 
of men as Christians, reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, saved by his life, adopted 
into his family, heirs by faith of the heavenly 
inheritance! To whom should the children of 
a family feel themselves accountable, but to 
their Father? Where the Spirit of God dwells, 
diffusing light and warmth and peace, and 
bringing all into accordance with his will, 
there that will must be the ultimate reference, 
the great first law of thought and action. 
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And this sense of direct responsibility to God 
is an inestimable blessing. It leads at once to 
a truer estimate of right and wrong. It saves 
the trouble and confusion of a hesitating and 
vacillating course. While we tarry on the 
level of the world’s maxims and habits, and try 
to decide our line of conduct, many a matter 
seems ambiguous, and difficult to determine: 
but rise to the throne of God, and look down 
from thence, and all is clear. Ask counsel of 
man, and he will conceal the varnished lie, the 
hidden selfishness, the love of vain display, 
which are involved in the course he recom- 
mends: but ask counsel of God, and all these 
are detected in a moment. ‘Take your dearest 
friend for your adviser, and he will hardly dare 
to deal with you soul to soul: he will fear for 
your feelings, will respect your prejudices, will 
mask many things for fear of offence: but take 
God for your adviser, and his word, quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, shall pierce even to the dividing asunder 
of souland spirit, and shall discern the thoughts 
and intents of your heart. Such an adviser, 
beloved, we want, in our many difficulties, our 
many self-seekings, our many pronenesses to 
evil. O for more of this sense of direct account- 
ableness to Him; for a spirit more habitually 
laid open to his eye; for a habit of continually 
referring every thing concerning us to Him 
and his will and his word; for judgment of 
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the world, and the things that are in the world, 
more dependent on, and derived from, his judg- 
ment! O for that second and better nature, 
sprung from the habit of seeing God in every 
thing, which, when doubts, when questionings, 
when temptations arise, asks counsel at once of 
Him ; runs into the strong tower of his name, 
and is safe! To whom should God’s people 
seek, but unto their God? Why, brethren in 
Christ, should we be evermore consulting with 
men, and with our deceitful selves, and with 
Satan, as to our courses of thought and life, 
when yonder stands the mercy-seat, sprinkled 
with the blood of our Redeemer, open to every 
one among us, where the glory of the Father 
rests, and the unerring oracles of his Spirit 
are given? There let us prove the reality of 
prayer: there let us put Him daily to the test 
of his promises: there let us in our inmost 
souls hang upon Him and be safe: let all our 
fresh springs of life, and hope, and action, be not 
in the world, nor in ourselves, but evermore in 
Hin. 

Next, this answer implies a sense of sin: 
How can I do this great wickedness, and sin 
against God? Sin is a word of which the 
world knows not the meaning. Men must 
know what God is, or they cannot know what 
sin is. And hence when the Holy Spirit, the 
Comforter, begins his work in the world with 
conviction of sin, it is not, He shall convict the 
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world of sin; because they are guilty and must 
perish: the true sense of sin does not turn in- 
ward on self and a man’s own danger, is not a 
blind terror of hell flames, as we often find it re- 
presented: butitis, “ He shall convict the world 
of sin, because they believe not on me.” Sin is, 
the contempt and rejection of God; and God 
is that which He has manifested himself to be 
—thus only do we know Him. And thus with 
us Christians, of whom our Lord was speaking, 
conviction of sin opens the eyes of a man, not 
only to his own guilt and unworthiness, but 
also to the infinite love and satisfaction of the 
blessed Redeemer, which has taken away sin, 
and which he has hitherto been rejecting. 
Thus the Holy Spirit, in convicting of sin, 
brings into a man, not darkness, but light: not 
terror, but self-abasing humility: not despair, 
_ but the dawn of faith and hope and love. 

And even thus Joseph, when he spoke of sin- 
ning against God, necessarily used this term of a 
positive and definite God, who had manifested 
Himself, and with whom he was in covenant. 
With this expression necessarily passed through 
his mind God’s covenant with Abraham and 
Isaac and his father, renewed with manifold 
gracious promises and acts of mercy. He was 
direct heir by faith of that promise, which all 
families should inherit from Abraham. He had 
received circumcision, the seal of that covenant 
whose first great law was, “walk before me, 
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and be thou perfect.” He had heard his father 
relate, in those happy days when he poured out 
his heart to the beloved son of his old age, 
how when he, a weary man, made his pillow of 
the stones of Bethel, God appeared to him in 
that wondrous vision of grace and defence, and 
again renewed the covenant: and how he then 
vowed a vow for himself and his house, that 
Jehovah should be his God. By all these ties, 
and by many more of his own personal ex- 
perience, had God bound himself to him. To 
sin against Him, to break his positive com- 
mand, was..to reject and despise his covenant 
God; to tread under foot his promises and his 
mercies. And it was in the full sense of all 
this—of what God was to him, and he to God, 
that he cried out to his tempter, ‘“‘ How is it 
possible for me to do this great wickedness, and 
sin against God P”’ 

And so, brethren, it must be with us, if we 
would effectually resist our tempters, and place 
their solicitations in the only true light,—that 
of great wickedness, and sins against God. 
We must know what God is to us. And what 
meaning there is in these few short words! 
Blessed are the eyes that see the things which 
we see. By no covenant of future mercies only, 
has our God revealed himself to us: all is ful- 
filled; the great sacrifice has been offered, the 
promise of the Father has been sent down on the 
Church; we have seen heaven opened, and not 
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the ladder of promise only reared against 
heaven, but the angels ascending and descend- 
ing on the Son of man. God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself, not imputing 
their trespasses to them: the satisfaction is 
made and accepted, and our great High Priest 
is standing in our nature at God’s right hand, 
waiting till his kingdom is prepared. There 
is no condemnation to them that are in Him. 
By signs and tokens innumerable, by a mighty 
hand and an outstretched arm, hath God 
ratified this his covenant. We have received 
the seal of it in our own persons. Our Baptism 
brought us into special personal covenant with 
our Redeemer, to be his soldiers and servants 
untéd our lives’ end. By faith in. Him, we 
stand. By being one Spirit with Him, we are 
renewed after the divine image. “ This is the 
covenant that I will make with them after 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my laws 
into their hearts, and in their minds will I 
write them; and their sins and iniquities will I 
remember no more.” 

In order then for us successfully to resist 
temptation by a sense of the heinousness of sin, 
we must be personally aware of this manifesta- 
tion of God and this covenant: for to deny 
this manifestation, and to break this covenant, 
that, to us, is sin. It comes then to this: that 
in order to resist temptation as we ought to do, 
and as alone we can expect to do, we must 
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know, each one for ourselves, the Lord Jesus 
Christ as our Saviour, his atonement as our 
reconciliation with God, his resurrection as 
our justification, his mediation as our de- 
pendence, his Holy Spirit as our Guide and 
Sanctifier and Comforter. Then and then only, 
shall we see in its proper light the loathsome- 
ness of sin, and its utter incompatibility with 
our Christian profession, when that profession 
itself is a real living thing, felt in our daily 
experience, exemplified in our daily lives. And 
then only shall we know the full meaning of 
the question, ‘‘ How is it possible for me to do 
this great wickedness, and sin against God ?” 
or of the very similar language of the apostle 
Paul, ‘‘ How shall I who am dead to sin, con- 
tinue any longer therein ?” or of that again of 
St. John, ‘“ Whosoever is born of God doth 
not commit sin; for his seed remaineth in 
him: and he cannot sin, because he is born of 
God.” 

And lastly let us notice, that this reply 
shews that true courage and seasonable bold- 
ness, which ever characterize the genuine 
soldier of heaven. There can be no doubt, from 
the eminent success of Joseph in this world’s 
business among aliens and heathens, that he 
was a quiet and modest servant, attentive to 
those matters which composed the duties of his 
daily life, and in his common intercourse with 
others, dealing with such things only as con- 
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cerned the occasions of that intercourse. As 
long as the demands of those who were above 
or about him were lawful, and concurrent with 
God’s will, so long he peaceably and without 
interruption complied with them. But the 
moment he is tempted to transgress the com- 
mands of his God, there is no vacillation, no 
hesitation. No false notions of proper cour- 
tesy or expected compliance are allowed to in- 
terfere with his bounden duty to his lawful and 
only Sovereign. The refusal is at once uttered : 
prompt, bold, and decisive. Here too is an 
admirable example for us. We have been 
signed with Christ’s cross, in token that we 
should not be ashamed to confess Christ 
crucified, but manfully to fight under his 
banner against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, and continue his faithful soldiers and 
servants unto our lives’ end. Here is our pro- 
fession, which we should never for an instant 
forget. In every occupation of life, in all 
intercourse, in toil and in recreation, our 
Christian armour should be worn, and never 
be laid aside. We are in an enemy’s country : 
we cannot afford to go unarmed. But on 
the other hand there must be no empty clash- 
ing of our weapons; no vain display of the 
brightness of our armour. Quietly and unob- 
trusively must we engage in the common busi- 
ness of life, only excelling others in regular 
and conscientious diligence: known in the busy 
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throng, not prominently and chiefly as religious 
men, but as earnest, punctual, trustworthy 
men: gaining excellence in every department 
of life out of the materials which that depart- 
ment itself furnishes: and in this upward work, 
let me add, we shall be aided, not encumbered, 
by our usual dress, our working clothes being 
furnished from the armoury of our God. But 
the moment our allegiance is tested—the 
moment that the world requires what God for- 
bids, or forbids what God requires, we must 
stand to our arms, and admit no thought of a 
surrender. No gain, no conservation of em- 
ployment or patron, no social affection, or per- 
sonal predilection, may for an instant be set in 
comparison with our bounden duty to Him 
who is our lawful King, our Captain under 
whom we serve. 

Thus, brethren, maintaining in our souls the 
sense of direct responsibility to God,—knowing 
the guilt of breaking that holy covenant by 
which we are bound to Him,—and jealous of 
every interference with his undoubted and 
paramount right to our obedience, may we by 
divine grace, resist, stedfast in the faith ; strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might: 
and having endured to the end, receive the 
crown of victory, for our Redeemer’s sake. 
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PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S, AT THE FESTIVAL OF 
THE SONS OF THE CLERGY, MAY 3, 1897. 


LuKE x. 7. 


“The labourer is worthy of his hire.” 


Our blessed Lord, in uttering this general 
maxim when He did, has sanctioned its direct 
application to the ministers of his word and 
ordinances throughout all time. Without such 
sanction, the Church might perhaps have hesi- 
tated, before she included those ministers in the 
general category of labourers for hire: and 
some of the many questions, which have sprung 
up around the consideration of the ministerial 
office, might have perplexed for the worse a 
matter now so plain. It is instructive to notice, 
how direct in the Apostolic times was the 
appeal to this sentence of our Lord. St. Paul, 
in treating of that power of demanding suste- 
nance from the churches which he himself had 
foregone, says, “Eyen so did the Lord appoint 
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to those that preach the Gospel, that they should 
live of the Gospel.” 

We need not hesitate then, without further 
preface, to apply the general principle at once 
to the ministers of the word, in whatever land 
situated, and at whatever point of the onward 
progress of the Church of Christ. Now in 
doing this as regards the ministry in our own 
land and age, we are not, perhaps, all aware, 
whither the application will carry us, and what 
consequences it will bring in its train. We 
regard that application as something very 
simple, touching merely the work done and the 
man while he is doing it. We imagine, that if 
we can raise the income of our clergy to a cer- 
tain minimum average, conventionally supposed 
to be adequate for their sustenance, we have 
provided the hire of which the labourer is 
worthy, and discharged our public conscience 
in this matter. Far as we are at present from 
having accomplished even this, it seems to be 
set, in the estimation of many, as the highest 
point to be attained in doing justice to those 
who labour in divine things among us. But 
in thus thinking, it appears to me, that we 
omit to enquire who the labourer is, and what 
ought to be his hire. And it is just with these 
questions, directly and practically aimed at our 
own state and requirements, that I propose 
occupying your time to-day. 
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The former of them, Who is the labourer ? is 
one which cannot be answered by any mere 
general considerations of the obligations and 
necessities of the ministerial office. Pressing as 
these do on all ministers in all times and places, 
their real weight and amount of demand is modi- 
fied and shaped in each case by the state and 
habits of society, by the national appreciation of 
the office and those who hold it, and above all by 
the personal conditions under which that office 
is undertaken and carried forward through life. 
Two views may be taken of the minister of Christ 
as regards his personal condition in his work: 
and two totally different systems pursued, 
according as one or the other of these views 
prevails. He may be regarded as a solitary 
being who has abjured the world and its ties, 
and is simply and entirely bound to the office 
which he bears. He may be trained in strict 
self-denying discipline, and thus sent forth on 
his lonesome toil. And no doubt there is much 
that might be said, from one point of view, for 
such a theory of the ministry of Christ. It 
might be urged, that thus will be best secured 
a body of men loose to secular interests, and 
devoted to spiritual work: it might be alleged, 
that considering the servants of Christ are sent 
out as lambs among wolves, the wisdom of 
the serpent will best be united, as our Lord 
enjoins, with harmlessness of life, by strict 
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training, and by close corporate union; by 
acting together in such accord as can never be 
secured, except where the whole man is dedi- 
cated to the interests of the Church. Some of 
the noblest and loftiest feelings of our nature 
might be stirred in favour of such a self-deny- 
ing, such a devoted, such a heavenly-minded 
body of ministers. Examples are not wanting, 
from the foremost ranks of Christian heroism, 
to fire the zeal of those who aré thus called to 
be spent for Christ, and to win the admiration 
of the Church, which beholds that zeal and 
benefits by it. The great Apostle, it may be 
said, in labours abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft, 
deemed it good for the present necessity that 
all should be as himself, unfettered by worldly 
ties; and from him a long and glorious cata- 
logue reaches down even to the present time, 
of those who have gone forth into the vineyard 
of Christ, strong in his might, and in that only, 
—never less alone than when alone,—because 
soldiers of the great army of God, servants simply 
of his will, and ready at all times to move at 
his command. From this body, it will be alleged, 
have been taken by far the greater part of those 
who fought for Christ and conquered in troublous 
times: of those who have carried the name of 
the Redeemer where it never before was pro- 
claimed : who have pleaded day by day in con- 
flict with savage insolence, and given their 
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spirits and their bodies to the haughty caprice 
of cruel despotism. Such men has every church 
had for its primeval founders and martyrs— 
such men still have all the churches for their 
boldest and ablest champions, their most pain- 
ful and most earnest labourers. And ill would 
it become us, my brethren, to check our enthu- 
siasm in the presence of such considerations, or 
to withhold our meed of admiration from these 
noble examples of devotion and self-sacrifice. 
We should, in so doing, be in fact questioning 
the power of Him whom we serve, to employ 
for his high purposes every phase of human 
life, and every condition of human energy: 
nay, we should even seem to be allowing the 
distrustful and unworthy thought, that there is 
not in Him alone, support and grace sufficient 
to uphold his servants im the trials of solitary 
toil: we should appear to be driving the 
Church to seek in man, and in human affections, 
that strength which abounds over, and is made 
perfect in, our weakness. Let us accord every 
praise to these solitary and single-minded saints : 
let us grant every advantage to the system of 
which it is capable: let us thankfully acknow- 
ledge, that God, in his providential watching 
over his Church, has been pleased to use it for 
the working out of mighty purposes, and is 
still pleased to use it, in perilous times, and 
in untried places, and in necessities known to 
his infinite wisdom. 
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Yet, while we readily make these conces- 
sions, we need not be prevented from judg- 
ing the system by its applicability to the ordi- 
nary work of the ministers of Christ, nor 
shrink from comparing it with that other, to 
which, by the very name of our present cha- 
rity, we stand committed. It may be well 
urged on the other side, that fitted as the 
solitary minister may be, and has been proved, 
for certain portions of the work of the Church, 
he is by no means so fitted for her ordinary and 
normal requirements. The strength of a body 
of men such as we have been contemplating, 
is rather theological and ecclesiastical, than 
pastoral: and the ordinary work of the church 
is undoubtedly pastoral, not theological or 
ecclesiastical. And let us be in no danger of 
being mistaken, in thus speaking. The king- 
dom of God is like leaven hidden in the meal, 
and its safe and legitimate work on human 
society is according to this analogy carried on, 
spreading and gaining ground in this its con- 
cealment: gradually absorbing society into 
itself by its spiritual power, which is from 
above. It cometh not with observation. It is 
not by great movements, not by efforts that 
can be chronicled by man, that its greatest 
triumphs have been or ever will be won. It is 
in the bosom of the family, in the unwitnessed 
growth of thoughts and habits of faith, and 
purity, and love, in the silent progress of enlight- 
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enment, and confidence, and kindly feeling, 
that the real advance of our holy religion is to 
be traced in the world. 

Whenever this has been forgotten by the 
Church, consequences disastrous to religion have 
ensued. Sometimes she has erred by following 
too rigidly that view of the clerical office with 
which we have hitherto been dealing. The mi- 
nisters of religion have been strictly disciplined 
and thoroughly organized, and sent forth to ad- 
vance the system of which they were parts and 
organs. And the result has been, a neglect of 
the rights of the individual conscience, and in 
consequence, an entire checking of the healthy 
development of the spiritual life of the people: 
ignorance on the part of the laity,—arrogant 
haughtiness, united with unspiritual thoughts 
and lives, on the part of the clergy: in fact, a 
decay of all religion whatever. At other times, 
she has allowed the doctrinal test to assume 
paramount importance, and has put by and 
depreciated purity of life, and fruitfulness in 
Christian graces: and the deplorable effect has 
been, as our own experience, alas, can too well 
testify, a state of things in which religion is not 
even a guarantee for common honesty: in which 
a sanctioned hypocrisy never before known, is, 
it is to be feared, sapping the very foundation 
of mutual confidence among us, and turning 
our boasted Christianity into the jest of the un- 
believing world. We cannot, therefore, I con- 
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ceive, in these days too carefully recall to our 
minds the proper work and province of our most 
holy faith: that it is, not to propagate a sys- 
tem, not to disseminate a science, not to pro- 
duce an uniformity of profession, but to change 
men’s lives: to persuade men, by the agency 
of our exalted Saviour and Head, who is ever 
with us and helping us by his Spirit, of cer- 
tain living facts, which if received by them, 
must bring about purity, and holiness, and 
love: the reception of which cannot coexist 
with a double heart and a hypocritical life. 
It is for this that we plant churches and minis- 
ters; that we may leaven the life of English 
society, that we may enter into its hidden 
springs and purify its gushing waters, that 
there may be no more blight, no death, no 
barren ground. And to such an end, which 
indeed is that ever to be sought by the church 
in settled states and quiet times, who are the 
labourers? Not, in the main, the lonely 
student, standing aloof from society, identified 
in interest with an artificial organization with 
which society has no sympathy ; such a work- 
man, as we have seen, has a place in God’s 
great purposes, but it is not that which we are 
now seeking to fill. The minister of Christ 
who is to work on society, should be himself a 
part of society ; should stand in, and be a leader 
of, the same conflict in which all Christian 
society isengaged: should, as the great Apostle 
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ordained it in settled churches even in the 
earliest times, be one who rules his own house- 
hold in the fear of the Lord: nay, whose in- 
fluence will be not only precept personally 
illustrated, not only example in his family, but 
also, which is a most important element in the 
matter, will be extended and continued by the 
fact, that he himself mingles in among the laity 
those who have been born and fostered under 
his roof, and in the light of his Christian 
character. I need not say, that this is the view 
of the ministry which we in this land were led, 
at the period of our Reformation, to proclaim 
and to put in practice: that we tookit up again, 
after it had been almost since the Apostle’s 
times forgotten, and laid by. I need not re- 
mind you, that this fact contains our reply to 
the question “who is the labourer of whom 
we speak?” when we apply to our own obliga- 
tions, such words as those of my text. The 
labourer is not one solitary man, devoted to 
one man’s work. We plant, in fact, as an ordi- 
nary rule, where we send a minister of Christ, 
a man with family ties, labouring not by him- 
self alone, but by means also of others, who 
are associated with him: we send forth a por- 
tion of society to leaven society. And in so 
doing, we feel that we are laying the best 
foundation for the work of the Gospel to pro- 
ceed safely and surely. Thus, we believe, will 
be produced identity of interests and sympa- 
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thies between the minister and those among 
whom he dwells and labours. Thus he will be- 
come, not indeed the member and partisan of 
a closely organized body, acting on his people 
by definite rules from without, but one of their 
brethren, exercising his influence from within, 
and among themselves: thus if we lose defi- 
niteness and compactness and the strongly 
marked limits of a rigid system, we believe we 
shall give that genuine though less ostensible 
strength, which arises from personal and family 
attachments, tempered with the blessed and hal- 
lowing presence of Christian faith and love. 

No doubt such a system produces the appear- 
ance, and with it, we are bound to confess, the 
reality also, of corporate weakness. A church 
so served by her ministers is not ready to cast 
herself, on an emergency, into any united 
- course of vigorous action. Her work is more 
localized than centralized: too deeply rooted 
here and there, and too much shaped and grown 
according to local exposure and local shelter, to 
bear transplanting at short notice. Such a 
church is more open to cavil, both from her 
adversaries and from the ill-informed: the one 
find points of attack in the apparent remissness 
of her settled and unostentatious clergy, the 
other miss those prominent and easily cited 
examples of stir, and evident action, for which 
they are ever in search. And her preaching, 
as well as her corporate life, falls under the 
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same stigma. It is ever open to shallow writers, 
who aim merely at effect, to represent the pulpit 
pleadings of such a body of ministers as tame 
and ineffective. I deny not that their tempta- 
tion lies in this direction. Nor do I assert that 
it is resisted by them as much as it ought to 
be: but what I do claim is this, that due ac- 
count should be taken, in judging of this 
matter, of the peculiar nature of the work 
which the English clergyman has to accom- 
plish. He is not, on the one hand, a finished 
logician, expounding a system of which he is 
theologically and metaphysically the master. 
Nor is he, on the other hand, the impassioned 
orator, thrusting himself every where into the 
stir of great revivals, or seeking to be the 
centre of thronging multitudes. He is for 
the most part a dealer out to homely every-day 
Christians of their spiritual daily bread: the 
asserter of a holy life—the propounder of a 
lesson which must come line upon line, and 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little: even of repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It may be thought that this topic of preach- 
ing should hardly have been introduced here 
to-day, as lying perhaps somewhat out of the 
track of our present subject. But it seemed to 
me to belong to the setting forth of the character 
of our ordinary ministry, and to the establishing 
of a point respecting the spiritual labourers in 
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this our Church of England, which is too apt 
to be altogether forgotten. Their weight of 
influence on our people is due to, and is to be 
sought in, their example, quite as much as 
their precept: and that is an absurd and a 
false estimate of them, which adduces tame- 
ness of pulpit ministration as a reason for 
believing them to be altogether ineffective as 
pastors in their parishes. Let us grant, and 
let us lament, the fact of such tameness, in any 
case which may be adduced. The puipit is, be- 
yond question, man’s greatest opportunity of 
orally persuading his fellow-man. He who 
speaks from it stands between heaven and 
earth, between God and man, as no other 
speaker ever does. He has heaven’s truths to 
wield, and earth’s interests to lay hold by. The 
uncertainty of time, and the certainty of eter- 
nity; God traced in the world, and God present 
in the conscience ; these are his approvers. 
There can be but one impugner of what he 
says: and that one is, himself. If such an 
opportunity is lost ; if he that should plead face 
to face with God’s people in the wilderness, be 
content with a cold and perfunctory service, or 
an empty declamation, there can be no doubt 
that the pastor’s work is grievously hindered 
and maimed. But we are far from granting 
that mere tameness does amount to the sacri- 
fice of this opportunity ; and we require, before 
such an assumption is made, to know more of 
the practical weight and social persuasion ex- 
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ercised by the tame and unattractive preacher. 
That man, to whom the casual hearer can 
hardly succeedin being alistener, who is uttering 
truisms which it would be difficult for any one 
to feel, and which his manner seems to shew 
that he does not feel himself, is perhaps, at the 
very moment, the centre of a whole system of 
evangelizing and humanizing action, of ines- 
timable importance. He is the depositary of 
that never-failing treasure of influence for good, 
the testimony of years upon years of a blame- 
less and exemplary life. Since the elders of 
the parish greeted with doubtful surmise his 
arrival among them, to the present’ hour, that 
example, not unalloyed by human weakness, 
but rather familiarized and endeared by it, has 
been day by day gathering strength. Some 
have become firmly attached to him as their 
friend and counseller: others have suffered 
antipathy to pass into abeyance, and prejudice 
gradually to waste away: and even with those 
who still keep aloof and echo their former dis- 
trusts, the time shall come when the irresistible 
power of his long-tried character shall bring 
them to him for consolation and advice. The 
younger of his flock have known no other 
pastor; from their first years upward, he has 
been to them in the place of God, to look up to 
and revere. From the font to the school, from 
the school to the apprenticeship, from that to 
their place as householders, his light has ever 
shone before them. There is that in such a 
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man’s words, which makes up for the want of 
fervour: there is to his own people an interest 
in his commonest sayings, which the stranger 
cannot understand. Those tame and _ level 
truisms are perhaps, after all, the maxims 
which the common memory best retains, the 
erumbs of the bread of life which shall sustain 
most of us in the day of trial, and at the hour 
of death: and when he stands by those beds 
where the flesh and heart is failing, we shall 
hear his tame and feeble utterance given back 
to him in power, by the strong testimony of the 
Almighty Spirit. 

Nor, in that depreciated Sunday sermon, 
do we hear his voice alone. She speaks in 
unison with him, who is ever the best and gen- 
tlest commentator on his words and labours : 
to whom is committed the tending, the coun- 
selling, the assisting, of the young and the 
weak, and the feeble-minded and the trifling : 
whose essential and invaluable ministrations 
the celibate, with all its self-denying enthu- 
siasm, can never supply: who forms in fact as 
entire and as indispensable a part of the minis- 
terial body, as do the ordained clergy them- 
selves. 

Nor is this all. The apparently lifeless 
tones of those common-place words are helped 
on also by the pattern of a family brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. Day by day the walls of the par- 
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sonage are a place where prayer is wont to 
be made; year by year the younger mem- 
bers of that are gaining an interest on all 
hearts around them. I would shun in my 
description any thing savouring of unreal- 
ity: I would not conceal it from myself nor 
from you, that our families are brought up 
under the condition of human infirmity and 
human failure: being set on a hill, they cannot 
be hid: and too many can point to cases, where 
example has been turned into warning, and the 
guiding light has become a beacon of danger: 
but I do not fear to assert, that these are 
lamentable exceptions,—and that in the main, 
the households of our clergy are brought up in 
God’s fear, and do go forth into the world, 
carrying that fear into society, and form to our 
hand an unfailing and inestimable seed of 
blessed influence. In the ordinary parish, the 
female portion of them at least is to be found, 
under the guidance of their mother, training, 
in the cottage visitation, and in the school, for 
a life of useful charity. Of the rest, some per- 
haps have been early taken in the midst of 
promising childhood, and round their often- 
visited graves are gathered a host of hallow- 
ing and softening memories: some are being 
educated at a distance, and are still objects of 
the interest and of the prayers of many of the 
flock : some, who have laboured at the school 
and at the bedside, are elsewhere settled in life, 
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and the very expectation of their recurring 
visits is itself an influence for good. 

Time, and still more the power of the de- 
scriber, would fail, were I to attempt to follow 
into detail these social services rendered to God 
and his Church by the Christian families of 
our English clergy. No appreciation can over- 
value them: none of those skilful narratives of 
church life now so common among us can ex- 
haust their varied usefulness, or paint the ever- 
shifting scenes of their manifold beneficence. 

And now, when the question is repeated, 
Who are the labourers? we are at no loss 
to answer, for ourselves, and for our own 
times. We point no longer to those merely, 
who by holy training and by holy orders are 
expressly devoted to ministering in sacred 
things; not to those only, whose hands break 
bread, and whose lips proclaim the word: but 
to them and their helpers in life and life’s work, 
and to the children whom God has given them : 
and we will make answer,—These, these, every 
one of them, are your labourers: these are wor- 
thy of their hire in the Church of God among 
you. And if it be plain beyond the necessity of 
proof, that it consists not with the justice of 
such a divine maxim, that, when the human arm 
is withered which sustained them, these should 
be allowed to drop in their work for want of 
sustenance, where, I ask, must we seek a re- 
medy for the state of things which we witness 
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around us, in which this will be so in multi- 
tudes of cases, unless help be rendered? It 
will be perhaps answered, in a better adjust- 
ment of the incomes of the clergy themselves. 
Doubtless, and the duty so far as it is practi- 
cable, thus to adjust them, is one which we in 
this land have acknowledged, and are, gradually 
it is to be hoped, performing. But what is to 
be done meantime? And here Christian charity 
has stepped in, and supplied in fact, if I may 
eallit so, an additional endowment for this bene- 
voient purpose :—an endowment, which has per- 
haps this advantage, that for its effectiveness it 
depends year by year on the conscientious 
liberality of a Christian people. This Corpora- 
tion of the Sons of the Clergy has now for 
more than two centuries been aiding the neces- 
sitous among our ministers, pensioning and 
assisting their widows and aged single daugh- 
ters, and educating and apprenticing and 
providing outfits for their children. I need 
not say to the multitude which I here see 
assembled at the summons of such a charity, 
that it possesses, in virtue of the considerations 
which I have urged to-day, a claim which it is 
impossible for English Churchmen to repudiate. 
We ask of you the hire of these necessitous 
labourers in Christ’s vineyard; and even more 
especially of those who are in so many places 
their fellow-helpers in toil for Him and his 
kingdom. We ask you, the representatives, by 
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your presence in this metropolitan cathedral, of 
a wealthy, a flourishing, and a Christian com- 
monwealth, to aid us to-day by such a contri- 
bution, as shall help many a hand that hangs 
down, and strengthen many feeble knees: 
which shall enable us to make the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy, and to send the orphan 
forth furnished for the work and the conflict of 
life. You have been lately blessed with the 
return of peace and commercial security: we 
ask you, among the thank-offerings which the 
now steady and confirmed increase consequent 
on this restoration should be prompting, to let 
this one be prominent and among the first con- 
sidered, by which you will be providing for the 
better exercise and efficiency of a ministry 
which in its main work, as we all know, and in 
its attendant circumstances, as we have this 
day seen, is a ministry of peace, and has for 
its object the securing and sanctifying of 
every social blessing. 

In the name then of God, who hath called us 
to glorify Him with his gifts, and of his 
blessed Son, who though He was rich yet for 
our sakes became poor, I commend you to this 
holy work. And may the Holy Spirit, who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son, work 
in your hearts, and cause you to spend and be 
spent for this, and every labour of love. 
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PREACHED AT THE CHURCH OF THE ORATOIRE, 
PARIS, ON THE SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY, 1859 ; 
BEING THE DAY OF THANKSGIVING FOR THE FALL OF 
SEBASTOPOL, 


Luke xiv. ll. 


‘Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased.”’ 


Ir must be obvious to you all, my brethren, 
with what purpose I have selected this well- 
known declaration from our Gospel to-day. 
We have heard it recorded among the sayings 
of Him whose words shall stand, though heaven 
and earth pass away: among those sayings, of 
which the whole history of the world is but an 
illustration. Sometimes, when all goes smoothly, 
man seems to be the agent, and God is feebly 
heard to speak: only a few can trace his path, 
only a few are quick of ear to catch the sound 
of his going among us: but O there are times, 
when none can miss the tones of that voice— 
when our Bibles, as we read them, seem to 
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reach a deeper place in our hearts, and a living 
spirit moves along their pages. Such, for in- 
stance, are the times, known to many an indi- 
vidual and to many a sorrowing household, 
when of a sudden the strong man becomes a 
wreck—the right arm of power shrunk up and 
paralysed, the inflexible will turned into the 
feebleness of childhood, the firm voice of com- 
mand into the plaintive tone of suffering—the 
high places and broad sunshine of life into the 
valley of the shadow of death. It is then that 
we feel that the everlasting arms, or nothing, 
must hold us up: then, that we find God to be 
no tenet, but a living and governing and loving 
Father, near to every one of us. Nor are such 
clear utterances of his confined to times of sad- 
ness. Every family hears them, when some 
precious life is in mercy spared from peril. 
Day by day they have scarcely drawn breath 
for anxiety sitting heavy at every heart, but 
now their beloved one is again among them; 
each day the eye is brighter, the step firmer ; 
and even the least thoughtful cannot but cry in 
fulness of heart, “It is the Lord.” 

And have those greater families of the sons 
and daughters of men—have nations no such 
times of refreshment; no such times of unveiling 
the Invisible ; no such times of troubling the 
dull waters of life, that the wise among them 
may step in and be healed? Doubtless they 
have, and of both kinds which we have men- 
tioned. When Israel was oppressed in Egypt, 
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it is written, “Their cry came up unto God by 
reason of the bondage. And God heard their 
groaning, and God remembered his covenant 
with Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob. 
And God looked upon the children of Israel, 
and God had respect unto them.” And when 
the same people had been brought by Him out 
of the house of bondage with a strong hand 
and with a stretched-out arm, and delivered 
miraculously from the pursuit of their enemies, 
it is again written, “ And Israel saw that great 
work which God did upon the Egyptians: and 
the people feared the Lord, and believed the 
Lord, and his servant Moses.’? These are the 
times of national softening of heart: of know- 
ing that the God of our fathers is our God: 
of feeling that He, to whom we pray by our 
bedsides, and in our families, rules also in the 
wide world, and orders its events for the good 
of His people. And not unfrequently the two 
are poured out for a nation at one and the same 
time—the cup of gladness, and the cup of bitter- 
ness; and both by our Father’s hand. With 
the one He afflicts, with the other He gladdens, 
but both are of His mingling: and none 
can drink of either aright, without thinking of 
Tim. But the draught is tempered differently 
at different seasons, and to various nations. 
Sometimes He spreads forth his arm to invite 
a people who have never known Him: some- 
times He smites in mercy his own, who have 
forgotten his covenant. Sometimes the causes 
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of his dealings lie on the surface, obvious to 
all: at other times, his ways require searching, 
and it is for the prudent and experienced in 
them, to point them out, and impress them on 
_men’s hearts. It is not for the Christian man 
to sorrow unreasonably, or to rejoice rashly, at 
the dealings of God: in both he must not be 
unwise, but understanding what the will of the 
Lord is. And thus every dispensation, of joy 
or of sorrow, private or public, will be to him a 
step forward in his blessed course of growth in 
grace and of the knowledge of his Saviour. 
Thus, whether he gain or lose, in the common 
sense of the words, by the events around him, 
he will be, as each passes, laying up treasure 
which neither moth nor rust can corrupt; 
the treasure which enriches the immortal spirit 
and shall abide with it for ever. 

And we, my brethren and fellow-country- 
men, whose lot God has cast in this great 
and mysterious conflict,—what may we learn 
by this his recent dealing with us—rather 
perhaps, what may we learn by the course 
of his dealings, of which this has been 
the last and most solemn? If there be one 
lesson more than another which they convey 
to every one among us, it seems to me to be 
this of our text—‘‘ Whosoever exalteth him- 
self shall be abased.” He has been teaching 
us this in more ways than one. We all re- 
member the proud vauntings of the enemy. 
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We know the wide reach of his schemes,—the 
extent of his preparations,—the confidence 
with which he assumed the favour and protec- 
tion of the Most High. His hosts were “the 
soldiers of Christ:” his territory “holy and 
impregnable soil:”’ our allied armies were to 
be driven into the sea before his generals: the 
sacred sentences of Scripture were used to 
point his decrees, and to inspire fanaticism into 
his troops. When we set against all this, the 
actual course of events: when we see a vast 
empire with its commerce well nigh extin- 
guished, its population, great as it is, wasted by 
conscription, its armies fainting from absolute 
destitution, its fleets blockaded or suicidally de- 
stroyed,—its proud stronghold evacuated before 
an enemy whom its words have so often despised, 
—can we but feel that He, who putteth down 
one and setteth up another, has here verified his 
own declaration, and has brought it about, that 
he that exalted himself should be abased ? 
And, if we approach nearer, and look into the 
details of this war, we shall see the same written 
even more clearly upon the pages of its history. 
One proud and grasping spirit conceived the 
ageressions which have plunged Europe into 
conflict. It was he, whose throne was to be set 
on the seven hills of the coveted metropolis of 
the East : he, whose almost superhuman endur- 
ance of body and of mind was to lift and to sus- 
tain that vast and crushing weight of extended 
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empire. But God smote him, and he withered 
away. Almost in a moment, he passed from 
the scene of his ambition and his pride, and 
the place that knew him knows him no more. 
His eye, before which millions trembled, has 
mouldered in the dust: and his spirit waits the 
judgment of Him who is no respecter of per- 
sons. If ever God wrote on human pomp and 
power, “vanity of vanities,” surely it has been 
here; and if ever it became a nation to read 
and profit by his warning, that nation is our 
own. Thankful, deeply thankful should we be 
to Him, for this his last mercy to us—for the 
breathing time which He has vouchsafed to us 
after our long and weary toil: for this partial 
triumph, dearly bought though it be with 
many precious lives: but more worthy and 
more lasting will be that thankfulness, if it 
lead us deeply to ponder on this his lesson, 
and to apply its teaching to ourselves. 
Something we too have known of his chasten- 
ing hand, bringing us down from the high 
places of our national pride. We shall, I hope 
and believe, come out from this conflict a humbler 
and a wiser people, less trusting in ourselves 
that we are righteous, and less despising others. 
Well will it be for us, if we weigh his dealings 
with us, and read their intent aright: well, if 
we rejoice with a chastened joy, knowing our 
national sins and dangers, and thankful to Him 
for having dealt with us in love and not in anger. 
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But though speaking on a national occa- 
sion, the minister of Christ must deal with the 
individual spirits of men; must always en- 
deavour to enter each man’s heart, and com- 
mune with him there. When we speak of 
great communities, we are constrained to use 
vague and general language, and each hearer 
is apt to escape from its conclusions, standing 
aloof and contemplating them as applied to 
others: and for real improvement of men’s 
lives, we want something closer and more 
homely, and more real; something which shall 
not spread the gaze outwards over the wide 
world, but centre it in a man’s self—his 
own temper, his own habits, his own pros- 
pects. 

You and I then, brethren, as individual men 
and women; have very much to learn from our 
text, on this day of national thanksgiving. 
“Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased.”’ 
And O how many ways are there in which self 
is exalted! ‘‘ Whosoever :’’—from our Lord’s 
lips, this is an awful word. When a man 
speaks thus of the moral world, in general and 
sweeping terms, we are apt, and with reason, 
to disregard his assertions. For ow knowledge 
is but limited, and gathers only from single in- 
stances: and the longest life, and sharpest 
observation, and most unerring memory, will 
not secure our partial view from the chance of 
error. When one of us speaks thus generally, 
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it is more probable that he has erred in over- 
looking the exceptions, than that he has rightly 
inferred the rule. But when He thus speaks, 
whose eye nothing escapes—who sees all from 
the beginning to the end, the saying carries 
with it an admonition to solemn self-searching : 
suggests the enquiry in the heart—“ Lord, is 
it I?” For assuredly, to the fullest extent of 
that his assertion, so shall it be: and of those 
included in it, none shall escape. “ Whosoever” 
exalteth himself—not only the proud ruler of 
empires, whom He casts down—not only the 
nation whose self-esteem He chastens in love— 
but the man, wheresoever or whatsoever he be, 
who unduly exalts himself—his own power for 
good, his own importance in the world, his 
own advancement in the spiritual life, or what- 
ever else forms to men the subject, of self-con- 
gratulation. Every such feeling shall lead to 
abasement. If we are of the number of the 
careless and irreligious, and thus persist to the 
end,—the abasement shall be signal, and ter- 
rible, and final. When such men are crying 
“Peace and safety,” then their ruin shall fall 
‘upon them; they shall sce too late that God is 
too strong for them ; they shall be consumed 
with the breath of his mouth, and destroyed 
with the brightness of his coming. It is to 
be feared that there are multitudes in our 
Christian nation, who will never be humbled 
before God, till He thus finally abases them. 
And put not, I beseech you, brethren, this por- 
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tion of our description from you, without an 
earnest and searching question—“Am I of this 
number?” Has the natural pride of my heart 
never yet been subdued? Am [I living on, 
thinking only of this world, and of myself as 
set to enjoy this world, gathering round myself, 
the centre of my regards, whatever I can grasp; 
grounded and settled in my own estimation ? 
Then, whatever I profess of knowledge of 
Christ or of his service, this great, this last 
abasement is in store for me. Let me think of 
it well: let me humble myself under the 
mighty hand of God, before He come upon 
me in wrath at that day: let me cast away my 
garment of self-esteem, and come to Jesus to be 
enlightened and healed. 

But let us pass onward through the con- 
eregation of professing Christian people, and 
we shall find that with most of us mixed 
motives, and mixed feelings prevail on this 
matter. Day by day, perhaps, we humble our- 
selves before God on account of our sins and 
unworthiness, and as far as we know ourselves, 
we really mean what we say: but such is 
the deceitfulness of our hearts, that we are 
all the while nourishing pride in some mat- 
ter or other: have some one acquisition or fa- 
culty, spiritual, mental, or even bodily, which 
we except from the general confession of weak- 
ness, and in which we do really think ourselves 
superior to other people. We have yet to 
learn, brethren, that whosoever exalteth him- 
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self shall be humbled: we have yet to learn, 
that it is on account of these things that God 
afflicts his people: that He will not let the 
heart where He is enthroned retain one pro- 
vince, where He is not acknowledged as master. 
It is perhaps a blessed occupation reserved for 
us in another and a higher state, to trace back 
his dealings with us through our earthly pil- 
grimage—those trials which seemed so mys- 
terious and so unexpected—those bereavements 
which of all things were most to be deprecated, 
and most lamentable in their results—and to 
lay our thankful hands upon the source and 
spring of each, acknowledging that He hath 
done all things well. And then it will be 
found, I am persuaded, that the reason why 
He afflicted us was most frequently this; to 
unteach us the love and admiration of our- 
selves, and that which we thought our own, and 
to lead us to depend entirely on Him. Loving 
indeed and merciful is this his dealing with 
us, and whenever we can trace it, it deserves 
our utmost thankfulness. As a nation, I trust 
we recognize to-day, that his afflicting us has 
been our teaching, and that his loving correc- 
tion it is which must make us great. Let us 
never forget to praise Him for such discipline in 
the course of our Christian pilgrimage; not 
murmuring at trials, and crosses, and disap- 
pointments, but regarding them all as the 
touches of his rod, and the remindings of his 
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staff, which would keep us in the right way to 
His heavenly kingdom. And as regards the 
future, let the servants of God make up their 
minds, that His dealings will continue to bear 
the same character. The whole process of our 
time of trial here below will be a continued 
succession of examples of casting down our- 
selves, and exalting Him within us. If thou 
art His, expect this every day. If thou hast 
that which thou valuest apart from Him—that 
which thou hast, or hast gotten—He will 
interpose and vindicate his own right to be 
supreme within thee. It may be that He will 
deal gently with thee; will put thee in dis- 
trust of thine ability, or in fear for thy trea- 
sure, and lead thee to bring it and cast it 
before Him in self-devotion: or it may be that 
He will suffer thee to fall, that thou mayest the 
better rise again; thy tongue to betray thee, 
or thy temper to bring thee to shame, or thy 
conduct to tremble on the verge of sin and the 
denial of Him, to teach thee where thy weak- 
ness les, and where thy strength: or if He 
speak once, yea twice, and thou perceive it 
not, it may be that He will break forth upon 
thee, though in His love, yet armed with His 
power ;—will take from thee the desire of 
thine eyes with a stroke; will Himself take the 
right eye or right hand, that though maimed 
thou mayst enter into life. However this be, 
brethren, whichsoever of his manifold ways of 
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dealing He may see fit to adopt, let us make 
up our minds to this certain truth; that what- 
Soever in us exalts itself shall by Him be 
abased ; that He will have his people changed 
into his image; will have Christ perfected 
within them, at whatever cost to the natural 
man, its plans, its hopes, its enjoyments. 
This seems to me to be the solemn lesson which 
we ought to gather from the events which 
now demand our gratitude: which should 
sound. loudly in the ears of the ungodly and 
careless, for their conversion to Him, and 
should remind those who fear and serve Him 
of their own weakness, and of the loving 
wisdom of his dealings. May He grant that, 
in their measure, both effects may be wrought 
by his Spirit on this congregation here pre- 
sent. 

But it would ill become us to forget the 
multitudes to whom such a day is no day of 
joy; to whom it brings only restless hours of 
agonized suffering, or the recurring void of 
irreparable bereavement. It was, under God, 
by those who yet remain among us wounded 
and disabled, and by those who were taken from 
us in the hour of strife, that this great result 
was mainly wrought. Let us acknowledge this 
by contributing to-day freely of our substance 
for the relief of the bereaved and wounded. 
Let us, as invited, include in this contribution, 
by enlarging it in each man’s case, these our 
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brave and generous allies among whom we 
sojourn, whose part in the danger and loss has 
been as much greater than ours, as we cheer- 
fully acknowledge their part also in the victory 
to have been. For it is the first office of true 
thankfulness to act, as well as to speak, its gra- 
titude: and the first and most natural action of 
such gratitude as ours to-day, to relieve those 
who for its very cause are plunged in suffering 
and sorrow. 

May God give us all the spirit of love, and 
of fear, and of a sound mind: may we so 
humble ourselves under his mighty hand, that 
He may exalt us in due time: may we so show 
our love to one another in deed and in truth, 
that all men may take knowledge of us, as 
having the mind of Christ, and reflecting his 
example. 


SERMON XIX. 


OUR LORD’S LAST worRDs’. 


LUKE xxiv. 46, 47. 


“ He said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day: and 
that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in 
his name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 


TueE last command of a friend who has left us 
is commonly regarded with more than usual 
interest. Whatever else men forget, they re- 
member this. It is connected with a moment 
sacred in their recollections. The last glimpse 
of the familiar form receding from their view, 
the vessel long watched amidst the distant haze, 
these or similar remembrances are linked to 
those words. Nay, sometimes they were the 
last uttered on earth. The blanched lips falter- 
ed them out into the ear bowed down to catch 
them,—the last intelligence of the eye lit up 


1 Preached on behalf of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Sunday after Ascension Day, 
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their meaning, and they sound on, clear and 
audible, through the years of silence and sepa- 
ration that follow. The words of the dying,— 
O how we treasure them: how full they are 
to us of seeds of action,—how deep we lay them 
in our hearts; how the widow lives on them, 
how the orphan grows up under their shelter ; 
how the world is wrought upon, and empires 
are swayed, and ambition transmitted down, 
and wars kindled, and mighty changes brought 
in, and the end hastened on, by the maxims 
and the mandates of dying men! 

And own dear friend has been taken from us: 
not the friend of one family, but of all the 
families of the earth: the friend of man,—He 
who loved us and gave Himself for us. He 
departed, not from amidst the tears of a weep- 
ing household,—not from the bed of suffering : 
but He was lifted from his gazing disciples, 
and went up into glory in their sight. They 
watched his receding form, not carried over 
the broad earth, or the yielding pathways of 
the sea,—but borne upward through the air, 
and received by the clouds of heaven. Never 
since then has Jesus manifested himself to his 
Church. In vision indeed, a few favoured ones 
have seen Him in their hours of trial, ready to 
defend or to counsel them: but never has He 
visibly come among his disciples since that day 
on the Mount of Olives. Has Hx then uttered 
any parting words, on which the fond memory 
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may dwell? Was his last farewell accom- 
panied with any mandate, which may lie deep 
in the hearts of his friends, and stir them to 
action for his sake? Let us examine the 
sacred records. The first Gospel does not relate 
to us his departure; but it does evidently re- 
late his parting words: “Go ye and make dis- 
ciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost—teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I 
am with you all the days, even unto the end of 
time.” In the concluding passage of the second 
Gospel, the command is similar, but even more 
pointed: ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” In the third 
Gospel, we have the words of our text: “He 
said unto them, that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in His name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” And in 
the more detailed account of the Ascension in 
the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, we 
read: ‘‘ Ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the, earth.” 
So that we have here four distinct testimonies, 
that our Lord’s parting words were a plain 
command to his Church to preach the Gospel 
among all nations, to make disciples of all 
nations, to preach repentance and remission of 
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sins among all nations, to witness for Him unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Thus affectingly and solemnly was the Mis- 
sionary work bound upon the Church. And 
when we look back on our Lord’s departure, as 
every Christian does look back at the present 
season, and enquire, Is there no last command 
for me to observe,—no parting words for me 
to treasure up,—nothing said at that moment 
under the power of which I may live my life, 
into the fulfilment of which I may cast my 
energies? the answer is plain and clear,—Yes, 
there is: “Go ye, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” This is the last sound of that 
voice which spake as never man spake ;—this 
the utterance which yet vibrated in the air as 
He was borne upward, and which still speaks 
on in the ear of every one of His faithful fol- 
lowers—“ Evangelize the world ”’—“ Rest not 
till all know Him”—*“ At home and abroad let 
Him be preached, his Cross uplifted, his Re- 
demption announced, his word disseminated, 
his houses of prayer rise and be multiplied, 
his ministers be sent, and his name be glori- 
fied.” 

If we need a comment on his last command, 
we may take it from his own providential 
dealings, and the acts of his first disciples. 
From his providential dealings: who, when his 
Gospel was to be spread far and wide by the 
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power of persuasion, prepared the way, by 
carrying over the then civilized world that lan- 
guage of persuasion and philosophic thought, 
in which the Evangelists and Apostles were 
to write; who scattered his people the Jews 
into every town in Asia and Europe, ready 
to receive earnestly, or earnestly to canvass 
and oppose, the message of the Gospel; who 
consolidated the wonderful fabric of the Roman 
Empire to hush the world into comparative 
peace, with its roads traversing great conti- 
nents, along which his messengers might travel, 
and its laws to protect them from the violence 
of men: and who then, when all was ready, 
and the message was to be borne over Europe 
and Asia, summoned out of the seat of the 
scorner aman for the work, who, uniting the 
birth of the Jew, the education of the Greek, 
and the civil privileges of the Roman, became 
all things to all men to win them, and from 
Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum preached 
the Gospel of Christ. Thus far one fragment 
from the vast testimony of his Providence: 
and then gather the same from the acts of his 
first disciples. No sooner has the Spirit filled 
them with power from on high, than his part- 
ing words begin to work in them. First in 
Jerusalem, as his mandate prescribed, they 
testify, with marvellous success: at one time it 
seems as if the opposition of the Sanhedrim 
was about to be overborne, and the whole 
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people would turn and look on Him whom they 
had pierced: “a great company of the priests 
were obedient unto the faith’:” all men held 
the. Apostles in reverence, and they were in 
great favour with the people. But it was not 
to evangelize Jerusalem alone that their Lord 
had commissioned them. He himself gave the 
signal for their wider dispersion. The death of 
the first martyr scattered them every where, 
preaching the word. In Samaria first, then in 
Syria and Cilicia, in Cyprus, throughout Asia 
Minor, in Macedonia and Greece, in Crete, in 
Malta, in Rome and Italy, we find churches 
founded, before the Scripture narrative closes: 
and we have the Apostle Paul speaking of an 
intended journey into Spain. It is true, that 
early ecclesiastical tradition is uncertain and 
little to be trusted: but on this poimt, with 
all its defects, it leaves no doubt,—that the 
Apostles carried out the Missionary work by 
separating into distant countries: for as soon 
as the mist clears off which separates the re- 
gion of Scripture from that of the history of 
the church, we find Africa, and Eastern Asia, 
and Western Europe, full of Christian commu- 
nities long ago founded and prospering. And 
since then, though the Church has passed 
through ages of darkness and degradation, her 
Missionary work has never been entirely for- 
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gotten. It is to this that wz owe our know- 
ledge of the religion of Christ; and I may 
add, in its train, every blessing that we possess 
for time or eternity. It is from this that many 
an enterprise has originated, which has been 
full of mighty consequences for mankind. Let 
it never be forgotten, that in the midst of an 
age of religious degradation and ignorance, the 
enthusiasm which fired the breast of Columbus, 
and bore him over the dark and unknown 
Western Ocean, was not merely the thirst of 
discovery, but the ardent desire to extend, 
according to his knowledge, the kingdom of 
the Redeemer. 

And in later times, after great and deplorable 
neglect of this bounden duty of Christians, it 
has pleased God to pour out on all branches 
of his Church an increase of the Missionary 
spirit. You are all more or less familiar with 
the names and work of the various institutions 
which are employed at present in the work of 
evangelizing the world. You have already 
heard, in the Queen’s Letter, something of the 
history of that venerable Society for which I 
plead this morning. I will not therefore spend 
your time in going over this ground, but will 
rather enter with you on a matter far less un- 
derstood,—the responsibility of our nation, and 
of ourselves as individuals, as regards this last 
command of our Saviour. 

Undoubtedly the command presses on us as 
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a nation: and that in a degree in which no 
nation on earth has ever yet been affected by 
it. It has never, and no where, found such 
facilities for its fulfilment, as in our own age 
and by ourselves. An empire on which the 
sun never sets, a restless thirst of discovery, 
a busy desire to push commerce to coasts never 
approached by the mariner, a most abundant 
supply of the word of truth in all the languages 
of the earth, these are our facilities. We have 
spoken of the Providence of God which pre- 
pared the way for his Gospel by spreading one 
language of human thought, and one empire 
of order and tranquillity: we have spoken of 
its vast roads along which the great Apostle 
travelled, and its rights of citizenship which 
shielded him in the hour of peril. But wn 
have seen greater things than these. The 
arrangements of God’s Providence for bringing 
in the Redeemer’s kingdom are now carried 
out on a far larger scale. We may well com- 
pare with the providential dispersion of the 
Jewish people of old, the dispersion in our day 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, the great assertors of 
personal and religious freedom, the possessors 
and disseminators of God’s word. Are we to 
preach the Gospel among all nations? We 
want, for this, a standing-place among them, 
God has given it to us. By powers unknown 
to former ages, our hundreds of thousands are 
wafted over the seas to distant lands. In the 
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year but one last past, 368,000 persons, more 
than a thousand a day, left our shores for all 
parts of the globe. One great empire has 
sprung from us in the West: another is rising 
into life, rapidly as an enchanter’s vision, in 
the vast South-Eastern Ocean: others may be 
preparing elsewhere. All is full of strange 
promise and frequent uncertainty. Centres of 
attraction for the covetousness of men have 
appeared in the earth’s most unpromising 
places: thither myriads have flocked, and are 
flocking still. A vast empire hitherto shut to 
our evangelizing efforts, is being shaken to its 
foundations, and strange rumours reach us 
which seem at least to poimt to no distant pos- 
sibility of pure Christianity being introduced 
there. Meanwhile to each and all of these 
scenes of Christian labour, commerce has pro- 
vided access more speedy and more wonderful 
than was ever furnished by the roads of im- 
perial Rome. 

Nor should I omit, in recounting our facili- 
ties for this great work, the societies them- 
selves by whose efforts it is carried on. In 
times gone by, what would the busy citizen, 
what would the retired female have done to- 
wards Christianizing the world? And was it 
not a sign of God’s agency, that when He was 
about to bestow on us these unexampled powers 
and opportunities, it arose in the hearts of a 
few men to combine their efforts for this pur- 
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pose? Isit not a further sign of his agency, 
that from this small beginning, such great 
results have followed? that so many and so 
effective are now the societies formed for works 
of charity and mercy, that every one may aid 
according to his or her power, however other- 
wise occupied, however retired and personally 
feeble ? 

And what shall we say of the amount of this 
world’s means which God has put into our 
hands for aiding such societies? Need any 
good work languish, because England cannot 
afford to support it? Let our vast schemes 
undertaken for convenience or for luxury, wit- 
ness what we can afford to lay out on any 
object when it pleases us. Let the wealth and 
display of this great city witness; our streets 
of palaces, our lines of splendid equipages, our 
costly banquets. These are the real tokens of 
what we have, and what we can do. 

God then has bestowed on us all these things. 
He has placed us, for religious exertion, fore- 
most among the nations of the earth. He has 
put into our hands such opportunities as no 
people ever had till now. He has provided us 
with instruments whereby we may avail our- 
selves of those opportunities; and lavished on 
us abundance of wealth to make those instru- 
ments effective. 

Tt is clear then that we are, as a Christian 
nation, deeply responsible for carrying on the 
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evangelization of the earth. Now it is com- 
paratively easy to comprehend individual re- 
sponsibility, but not so easy to define and apply 
the RESPONSIBILITY OF A NATION. When we press 
home the question, upon whom is it to fall? 
each one contrives by some means to elude his 
own portion and to cast it on others. Some- 
times men speak as if governments alone were 
responsible for national duties to God and man. 
And doubtless this is so, in states where the 
government exercises all the power, and the 
citizens themselves none; where voluntary en- 
terprise is checked or forbidden, and all that 
is done must be done officially. But it cannot 
be maintained in countries like ours, where the 
act of the government is the offspring of the 
opinion of the people ; where the absence of all 
restriction on the rights of conscience makes it 
necessary, that certain most important matters, 
about which men conscientiously differ, should 
be left to such voluntary enterprise entirely. 
This is a necessary condition of a perfectly free 
state. You cannot give entire liberty of con- 
science in religion, and yet bind the providing 
for the performance of purely religious duties 
on the legislature. If you do, you must of 
necessity wound the consciences of some citi- 
zens, which is contrary to your constitution,— 
or you must, by paring off one by one all those 
portions of religious duty on which there are 
conscientious differences, at length have such 
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an unreal and spiritless religion, as to be no 
longer worthy of the name. 

Now this result is exceedingly important, as 
tending to define national religious obligation. 
It must not and cannot be discharged officially 
by direct acts of the governing power: but it 
must be discharged by voluntary combinations 
of those who think and feel alike on religious 
matters. Thestate has its duties towards these 
voluntary societies : to foster them by removing 
obstructions out of their way, by making their 
legitimate action easy and effective ; but it must 
not attempt to do their work. 

A great mistake is often made with regard 
to individual responsibility, occasioned by this 
word ‘voluntary.’ Men are apt to think that 
combinations which are voluntary in not being 
enforced by government, are also voluntary so 
that they may join them or not as they please. 
They forget, that these very societies are the 
only means whereby national religious respon- 
sibilities can be discharged by the bodies of 
which the nation is composed, and that’ the 
support of them is the incumbent duty of every 
individual member of those bodies; that they 
are voluntary only in a political sense, but in 
a religious one strictly obligatory. And such 
is the case with our relation to the society for 
which I am pleading to-day. To subscribe to 
the Missionary societies of the Church, is not a 
matter in which we have any of us a choice: 
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it is OUR BOUNDEN DUTY. Our Lord’s com- 
mand makes it a sacred obligation to us. If 
we can say, “I will fulfil that command by 
going and preaching the Gospel,’ and our 
training and position in life be suitable, well 
and good; and would there were more who 
said and did so: but if we are in God’s Provi- 
dence otherwise situated, and remain at home, 
then we are bound to aid in the work to the 
utmost of our means. Nay, it is a part of our 
inheritance of freedom, as we have seen, that 
such obligation lies on us; and surely we shall 
not be found claiming and enjoying the liberty, 
and then shrinking from.and repudiating the 
duty consequent on it. 

And now in conclusion let me just rapidly 
run over the necessities under which the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel labours at 
the present time, and earnestly bespeak your 
help for them. Its first and principal work lies 
among our own colonies. I need not remind 
my present audience what strange things are 
happening to one portion of these colonies. 
What was only a village a few years ago, has 
become a vast and populous city; and in pro- 
portion, spiritual destitution has increased. 
There are said to be in Melbourne 35,000 mem-- 
bers of the Church of England, whereas there is 
church accommodation for 8650 only. The Bishop 
of Melbourne writes on the 23rd June last, that 
vast numbers of clergy are wanted; that the 
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churches are crowded to overflowing; that 
many fresh ones are building, but not enough 
to keep pace with the population, which is 
increasing at the rate of several thousands 
every month. And darker descriptions of im- 
morality and vice can hardly be drawn, than 
those which we receive of the general state of 
the lower orders in Melbourne. This is the 
most urgent case among our colonies; but 
there are many others. The little statement 
of the origin and operations of the society, 
which has been distributed over the chapel *, 
will put you in possession of the circumstances 
and wants of each. It may suffice for me to 
say, that the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, having advanced by the blessing of 
God from very small beginnings, now is,—with 
its active and efficient colleague, the Church 
Missionary Society,—the great instrument in 
carrying out the Missionary work of the Church 
of England: that we have it on the best autho- 
rity, that at the present moment, in order to 
maintain the society in efficiency, a permanent 
increase of not less than 20,0007. a year to its 
funds is required. 

Which of us can hear this, and combine it 
with what has to-day been said, and not feel 
himself bound to aid to the utmost ? Your 
Saviour’s last command presses on you all this 


3 These may be obtained, in any numbers, at the Society’s 
Office, 79, Pall Mall. 
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morning. This is our Missionary sermon pro- 
perly so called for the present year. Our last 
appeal to you was for a home mission to reclaim 
the victims of a corrupted Christianity: an 
object glorious indeed, and worthy of all our 
efforts, but yet tinged with sadness, and requir- 
ing to be plainly spoken of, at the risk of ap- 
pearing severe in testifying to the truth. But 
to-day we take a higher flight, and breathe 
less troubled air. We ask you to aid in carry- 
ing out your Redeemer’s last words, and in ex- 
tending the kingdom of peace and love. We 
ask you, as a congregation well able, and I 
fully believe thoroughly willing, to prove your- 
selves among the foremost in responding to our 
Sovereign’s command, to secure the purity of 
the Gospel to the distant portions of her empire, 
and in each one to hold up the light to the 
heathen wandering in darkness, that they may 
believe on Christ and be saved. 

One thing let me entreat you. Before you 
resolye, pass the matter over more seriously 
through your minds; view it in its bearings 
on time and eternity, on this world’s benefit 
and the next world’s account; and so give, as 
you will wish you had given, when we stand 
together before the judgment seat of Christ. 
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ACTS (xx. /27« 


‘‘For I have not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God.”’ 

Ir has long been my intention to spend my 
last two Sunday morning sermons among you, 
not in unavailing regrets and unwelcome fare- 
wells, but in a summary of my teaching, doc- 
trinal and practical. And for the former of 
those, what could be a better occasion than the 
present—than that solemn day on which we 
sum up the whole cycle of the Christian year, 
and the whole course of Christian doctrine, in 
the solemn acknowledgment of the eternal 
truth of the Trinityin Unity? For indeed this 
day may be regarded, among the festivals of 
our Church, as especially the festival of the 
Confession of our Faith. 

But in undertaking this summary on such a 
day as this, although the text which I have 
read to you has been for some time before my 
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mind, I own that I shrunk from it, as savouring 
of presumption, for any man to say that he had 
declared to his people the whole counsel of God. 
Still, when I came to consider what it was that 
the Apostle himself meant when he said these 
words, and to'measure them also by what 
every minister ought to be prepared to stand 
up before his people and say, if he has been at 
all faithful, the text returned upon me, I own, 
with double power ; and I saw that none could 
be so appropriate as this, to head such a sum- 
ming up of doctrinal teaching. For however 
far short any mortal may fall of declaring abso- 
lutely the whole counsel of Him that is omni- 
scient, there can be no doubt that the Apostle 
in his strength, and we in our weakness, must 
mean by such words as these, and by profess- 
ing them of ourselves, that we have declared all 
which it was given to us to declare; that we 
have, to the best of our mind and knowledge, 
been faithful in laying before you that counsel. 

Let me then, having said thus much by way 
of introduction, arrange the summary of which 
I have spoken, under the heads of the great 
doctrine of this day. 

Let me take in the first place that teaching, 
as it has regarded the doctrine of the Trinity 
tv Uniry. You will allow me to say, with 
respect to the summary itself, that I shall be in 
no danger, in calling to your mind my teach- 
ing from the first sermon up to this moment, of 
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having no representation whatever in fact: for 
it either is or will be the case, that the whole 
of that teaching, with the exception of the 
first quarter of a year, when I did not preach 
written sermons, will be before you in a perma- 
nent shape; and therefore you may be able for 
yourselves to verify and to judge of every asser- 
tion which I shall make. The doctrine, then, of 
the blessed Trinity in Unity of the Godhead, 
lies at the very root of every Christian’s belief 
and practice. It is nota subtlety of the schools: 
it is not a conclusion of philosophy, which 
you may assent to if you please, or you may 
dissent from if you please, with equal safety. 
But if a man declares, in any thing like the 
sense in which I am speaking of it to-day, the 
whole counsel of God, upon this all-embracing 
doctrine must it be founded. Consequently, you — 
have ever heard me maintain this doctrine in 
its entireness and its fulness, as always held by 
the Church of Christ. It has been my object 
to shew you, that the Three Persons in the 
blessed Trinity are not the different offices of 
one and the same personal God, concerned in 
different parts of our salvation, or of his mani- 
festation of Himself to us; that they do not 
represent a something fanciful, which has no 
existence from without; but that they have 
been evermore, and will be evermore, essential 
facts in the existence of the Godhead itself. 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
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Holy Spirit, are not that which we see at dif- 
- ferent parts of the history of redemption, —the 
Father busied in devising and preparing, the 
ae in working out, and the Spirit in carrying 

n,—however true all these facts may be of the 
Be as when properly regarded; but they are 
existences of divine Persons from everlasting, 
before, and even independent of, that media 
by which we can think of and apprehend them, 
namely, the manifestation of God in Creation 
and Redemption. 

We have also been careful to maintain, as 
you will remember, the absolute coequality of 
the divine Persons. Now this is a most im- 
portant point in the Confession of the Faith ; 
because a little mind is very apt to spring 
aside from it, and to imagine that, because the 
Father commissioned the Son, and from the 
Father and the Son proceeded the Spirit in 
the economy of our Redemption, therefore there 
must be a gradation of superiority in the di- 
vine Persons themselves, correspondent to their 
action which we are called upon to apprehend. 
Now this is not what either Scripture, or the 
Creeds of the Churches, derived from Scripture, 
teach us. It is undoubtedly true that in that 
subordinate and that human relation, so to 
speak, of the working of the persons of the 
Godhead, there may be conceived some similar 
relation to that of subordination, but not in 
their essential existence. As is the Father, so 


is the Son, and so is the Holy Ghost. They are 
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coeternal, coequal with each other ; and are ONE 
in their unity in the everlasting Godhead. On 
this latter point, I suppose I need say but 
little. I do not know that any Christian is 
ever seriously accused of holding three Divini- 
ties. It would be impossible for us to do so. 
We hold that there is onE Gop: that im essence, 
in will, and in action, those Three Persons are 
necessarily and everlastingly onE, and not three 
distinct; but that in personality they are three, 
in one. 

Now I go not farther into this point to-day. 
We have on some occasions, as you will excuse 
me for recalling to your recollection (in that 
series of Sermons on Divine Love in Creation 
and Redemption), gone as far as we were justi- 
fied in going into detail on this matter; farther 
perhaps than some of us might be able to join, 
or than any one, upon looking back, could be 
sure of his frame of mind always keeping up ~ 
with. We all venture, according to our frames 
of mind, farther or less far into truth which is 
little understood. I would simply recal your 
attention to those disquisitions, where you will 
see that ; which to-day we pass over. 

Now let us take each of the divine Persons 
as concerned in the work of our redemption, and 
as regarded by us in the laying forth of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

First of all, we have the Everlasting Farner, 
doing all things after the counsel of his own 


will, dwelling in light unapproachable, whom 
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no man hath seen or can see. We have Him 
devising and ordering all things; and as 
Christians we believe that from that will and 
purpose of his, all things primarily sprang; 
that He is the primary Author of creation, 
and the primary Author of redemption; and 
we believe that in the end He shall absolutely 
become all in all. We do not believe that 
the three divine Persons will ever be absorbed 
into one, or any thing of the kind; but the 
Apostle has told us, speaking by the Spirit, 
that the day shall come, when the Son shall 
also become subject unto Him that put all 
things under him, and yield up the kingdom 
to Him, that God may be all in all. 

Now let me remind you, in going over 
each of these important points, that there are 
particular things upon which we have felt 
ourselves called to lay stress, in passing in re- 
view our doctrinal teaching. With regard, I 
believe, to the office of the Father, it has been 
especially this: that we are not to suppose that 
those multifarious processes of evil that have 
happened in this world have been deplorable 
accidents, arising besides and contrary to all 
that belongs to God, his purpose and his 
designs ; that such a thought as that must be 
far from the mind of any Christian who regards 
God as absolutely supreme in the universe that 
He has created ; but that we are bound to main- 
tain, and have ever maintained, the absolute 
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sovereignty of God the Father in this respect, 
however mysterious may be the consequences 
into which it has led us. We are not bound to 
give, and we cannot give, an account, from 
beneath, of the various and distant divergences 
of truth; but we are bound to look above for 
the source whence those divergences spring, 
and to hold and to grasp it firmly, so that none 
may take it from us. The source whence those 
divergences spring in this present case is, the 
sovereignty and almightiness of God. If I 
hold that, I also hold that what has happened 
in this world has not happened without, I say 
not, his permission merely, for that, however 
well meant, is, after all, but a half evasion of 
the matter, but I say without his sovereignty. 
That I do not charge God with evil, I as abso- 
lutely maintain. I see not how it ends: but that 
is totally another matter. He has ordained the 
one, and He has equally ordained the other. 
You and I are free to will and free to act. 
When I please I speak, but within the limits 
of his permission: the continuing of my vital 
powers is his alone. When I please I speak, 
when I please I am silent; when I please I 
lift my hand, when I please I drop it. It is 
equally plain, not only to every Christian, but, 
I believe, to every reasonable mind, that each 
one of those things, and in fact the minutest 
incident that ever happened in the world, is 
in the hands of an all-ordaining, all-ordering 
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mind. The doing of it, thus decreed, does not 
free me from guilt; the letting of it alone, 
thus preordained, does not excuse me from 
neglect of duty. My responsibility, and God’s 
sovereignty, stand over against one another, 
and no power of man will ever reconcile 
them, but we must hold the two together, 
just as Scripture holds them; just as you 
will find St. Paul, who deals particularly with 
these phenomena of the dispensation of the 
Spirit, treating this matter; laying forth on 
one page of Scripture in the strongest possible 
manner God’s sovereignty, and on the next 
page man’s free will. This then has been an 
especial point in our teaching; we have re- 
curred to it again and again, because of its 
importance, with the view of removing doubts 
and scruples from your minds, and with a view 
of removing from you the chance of falling into 
a practice which is not wise, of searching into 
things too high for us, and troubling yourselves 
about matters that belong not to us. This, I 
say, we have impressed again and again upon 
you ; we have impressed it as a comforting and 
sustaining doctrine; as one that puts a check 
and a bar to disputatious doubtings in our own 
mind. For what is a really sound and healthy 
state of Christian belief? ‘To rest in the sove- 
reignty of God, and to labour in the belief of 
the practical responsibility of man. 

I said just now, that I refer all things in the 
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first place to the counsel and design of the 
Father. Bear this in mind, and bear it in 
mind in what we have yet to say, that while we 
speak of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, you 
may not suppose that the agencies which I 
attribute to them are absolutely primary in the 
sense of depriving the Father of them, but may 
remember, that in the counsel and will of the 
Father rest the primary causes of all. 

We pass then onward, and we take the 
second Person of the blessed Trinity—Gop THE 
Son. You will bear abundantly in mind, that 
we have ever laid Him before you as the eter- 
nal Word of God, pre-existing long before we 
knew any thing of Him in the flesh; having 
glory with the Father, and equal tothe Father, 
before the world began. That point is one upon 
which we have laid especial stress; and we 
have also accompanied it ever with this—that 
our redemption, which was enacted and worked 
out by God the Son, was no uncertain after- 
thought of his: not, as you have it sometimes 
represented,—as for instance you will read in 
the inadequate theology of the greatest of our 
sacred poets,—a mere dependent feeling of com- 
passion passing over His mind, owing to the 
misery of man which had somehow accidentally 
happened; but that that redemption was his 
design from the very first, in the beginning : 
that, in other words, as we have always sup- 
ported this great doctrine by Scripture, the 
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Lamb was “slain from before the foundation of 
the world.” We have ever gathered up all 
into this point; that creation is but a portion 
of redemption: that for redemption,—for the 
work of God the Son, displaying the glory and 
carrying out the counsel of the Father, and the 
manifestation of his Holy Spirit, this world 
exists, and all those other myriad of worlds, if 
there be other worlds, that revolve around the 
throne of God. This redemption was Christ’s 
eternal purpose, and for this He became incar- 
nate. On that subject we have ever dwelt, and 
dwelt, I should imagine, almost to weariness, 
for I have made a point of it on all important 
occasions connected with that incarnation. I 
have thus often dwelt upon it, because I have 
felt it to lie at the root of an adequate sense of 
what the redemption of man by Christ is. And 
there is a careful distinction, which you have 
heard laid down in that most valuable creed 
which we recite on this and other solemn days, 
between the two natures of Christ, and the one 
personality of Christ. Christ did take the human 
nature into the Godhead, but He did not ever 
become a personal, individual, separate man, 
such as you and I are. His divine personality 
was that one personality, which He had with 
the Father before the world began. He took 
upon himself human nature, but did not split 
himself, so that He should become an indi- 
vidual man, existent and responsible before God ; 
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but He has taken upon himself ouR NATURE; 
He has become the head and the root of our 
nature personally, and, as such, every thing 
that He did and suffered, was done and suffered, 
not so that He was limited, as you and I are 
limited, so that what a man does cannot pass 
to his neighbour; but so that what He did and 
suffered does pass to, and is put upon, every son 
and daughter of the human race; so that all 
that believe in Him are united to the Lord by 
one Spirit. That is a necessary condition of his 
available participation of our nature, that He 
did not any thing for himself, but did every 
thing for his brethren—for this flesh of ours. 
I said, unless you understood this, though you 
may have the root of the matter, you cannot 
have an enlightened faith in regard to our re- 
demption by Christ. You may have a kind of 
vague notion with regard to Christ: nay, you 
may go very near the point :—for God forbid I 
should doubt, that there are thousands who do not 
adequately understand this truth, who are yet 
living upon Christ; but I think they are losing 
much. I wish to put you in possession of the 
whole counsel of God; of that which I see re- 
vealed and dwelt upon both in the Gospels and 
the Epistles, as dictated by the Holy Spirit for 
our benefit. See Him as our satisfaction, the 
efficacy of which depends upon his obedience 
for us. There is the law of God fulfilled for all 
those who are in Christ Jesus, walking accord- 
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ing to the Spirit, and who rely upon his atone- 
ment. There is guilt removed for all those 
again that are in Him, and have that blood of 
atonement sprinkled upon their hearts by a 
true and living faith, and who rely upon his 
glorification. ‘There sits in heaven, if this be 
true, not Moses, nor Elias, nor Enoch, who 
walked with God, and whom God took away 
from this mortal scene, (there they sit, but 
they are there for themselves,) but a risen, 
glorified Saviour, effectual for you and me, 
when we apprehend Him, and for every son and 
daughter of Adam, by virtue of that his all- 
including humanity, which He has taken into 
his divine personal Godhead, and glorified, and 
made partaker of the divine nature, by all that 
He has done and suffered. 

Well then, brethren, in the Son of God you 
have ever heard us say that all things are 
summed up. “For it pleased the Father that 
in Him should all fulness dwell; and, having 
made peace through the blood of his cross, by 
Him to reconcile all things unto himself, whether 
they be things in earth, or things in heaven.” 
And “it pleased the Father to sum up in Him 
all things””—to regard all things as completed 
—yea, all finished, in Him. “For in Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
And ye are complete in Him, which is the 
head of all principality and power.” Scripture 
asserts, not of this life, but absolutely of all 
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life, that “he that hath the Son of God hath 
life, and he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not life.’ From Him flows the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. He is the channel of all grace 
that flows down, and the channel of all prayer 
which mounts up: in fact He is first, and 
last, and midst, and without end, in all faithful 
preaching and declaration of the Gospel; and 
for this reason the Apostle said, when he came 
among the Corinthians, that he, who might 
have spoken otherwise, whose education, asso- 
ciations, and habits of life might have prompted 
him to adopt that logical reasoning so common 
among them, abjured and threw from him 
every thing of that sort, and determined that 
he would speak among them nothing, but 
“Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” TI believe, 
at least it has been my earnest and constant 
endeavour, that such has been the uniform 
tenor of our own preaching. You have ever 
seen Christ. I did not, because I believe it to 
be impossible and nugatory, attempt to make a 
point of laying before you in every sermon the 
entire counsel of redemption. Sermons would 
be unprofitable, if they attempted to do so. 
Sermons must be part of the building up and 
doing the great work. That there has been 
Christ in our doctrinal and practical teaching, 
I think every one who hears me will bear me 
out in saying. I cannot but regard it as provi- 
dential, that our last course of sermons together 
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has been on his Person and Office. We found 
occasion in that course to dwell upon each 
separate point ; upon his eternal pre-existence, 
upon his character as a prophet, priest, and 
king, as a redeemer and judge, as the source 
of life, and indeed upon each particular which 
prominently comes forth in Scripture respecting 
Hin. 

We pass now to Gop tHe Hoty Spirir, 
the third blessed Person of the eternal God- 
head. And here I believe our teaching has 
been equally plain, because, you know, we have 
ever put before you that we live under the 
dispensation of the Spirit, the Spirit of God, 
which was poured upon the Church upon that 
great day of Pentecost. Again and again we 
have had occasion to remind you that, after 
that time, all was changed in the spiritual life 
of God’s servants, with regard to their connex- 
ion with God’s Holy Spirit and his presence 
amongst them. He was indeed in a sense pre- 
sent with the Old Testament saints. “Take 
not thy Holy Spirit from me,” was David’s 
prayer; but He was not so present with them, 
as He has been since that day present with the 
Church ; and the life of the Church of God has 
testified manifestly to this:—amidst all draw- 
backs of imperfection, all disappointment, all 
unworthy mixture of worldliness in the Church, 
there has been the pervading influence of the 
divine blessing, going forth from strength 
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to strength in the Christian Church, under 
the dispensation of God the Holy Spirit: and 
to this the Old Testament believers were utter 
strangers. Theirs was a life of paroxysm and 
struggle: a life of mingling together great 
and solemn things with worldly passions: but 
not the quiet, gentle, ordinary growth in 
grace and knowledge of Christ, which has 
been our portion, and the portion now for 
many generations, of God’s people, under the 
indwelling teaching of God the Holy Spirit. 
To you we have held Him up as the Lord and 
Giver of life; all spiritual life, all sanctifica- 
tion, depending upon union with the Son in 
the counsel of the Father, which is immediately 
derived from the presence and influence of 
the Holy Spirit, which God is ever willing to 
bestow. He is just as much the natural gift 
of our Father in heaven to the members of 
his family, as bread is the natural gift of 
our fathers on earth to the children of their 
families. Much more then beyond the most 
natural feeling that they have to their chil- 
dren, will God display in bestowing his Holy 
Spirit upon them that ask Him. We have 
spoken then to you of the Holy Spirit as the 
source of spiritual life. We have ever directed 
your prayers to seeking his divine influence— 
not passing Him aside—not ascribing to 
secondary causes on earth those things which 
belong to Him to bring about; but while we 
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recognize all such secondary causes, and seek by 
all appointed means his influence, yet seeing 
Him in all those means, and ever being con- 
scious of his presence and recognizing his divine 
voice within us, we have cautioned you never 
to quench that voice, never to limit that voice, 
or retard it, but to acknowledge it whenever you 
see its fruits; not to restrict his work to one 
narrowed external form in minor points with 
regard to the ordinances of grace, and the form 
of manifestation of the Church ; but wherever 
Christ is loved in sincerity, wherever love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, meekness, gentleness, 
goodness, temperance are seen, there to recog- 
nize the presence of the Spirit, there to hail 
Christian brethren in the power and love of 
that saving Spirit. 

This brings us, and I will dwell upon it but 
a few moments in conclusion, to the nature of 
our teaching upon that important subject which 
flows and springs out of all this which has been 
said before, namely, the Church of Christ. We 
have an invaluable definition of the Church 
of Christ, given to us by our own articles, as 
“the congregation of faithful men;”’ and to 
that primary definition I have ever held. Again 
we have another, where we pray for all who 
confess the name of Christ, or, as it is elsewhere, 
all who profess and call themselves Christians, 
and we pray that they may be led into the way 
of truth. We accept that definition in the latter 
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instance, by saying that we pray for Christ’s 
holy Catholic Church. These are dry matter- 
of-fact definitions of that holy body which is 
dwelt in by God’s Spirit ; in more detail we may 
say, that it is a congregation of faithful men 
throughout the world, grounded in the counsel — 
of the Father, through the work of the Son, by 
the power of the Spirit ; upheld by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation. And you 
will bear in mind that in consequence of such a 
definition of the Church, we have ever directed 
your attention in the first place to its individual 
character, and then to its collective one. We have 
told you that the Church is holy because it is 
compounded of holy men, not that believers 
are holy because they belong to a holy Church. 
The body, the Church, indeed is holy; but it 
is owing to the Spirit dwelling in it. The Spirit 
dwells in no external building, however vast or 
gorgeous; in no rites and ordinances, however 
impressive; in no form of worship, however 
correct and effective; but in the heart of the 
individual believer. The Gospel of Christ is 
the power of God unto salvation unto EVERY 
ONE who believeth. All those other things, 
important as they are each in their place and 
degree, are only important as the means of — 
building up those believers, and carrying on the 
work of the Spirit in their hearts, and working 
out in them that sanctification which is begun 
within by his work. 
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Now, brethren, this faith—in minor points, it 
may be, when carried out, as of course we have 
to carry it out, and sometimes from incidents 
happening about us pressed in one or another 
form, liable to be erroneously stated, accord- 
ing to the various degrees of human infirmity, 
but I believe in all substantial points constitut- 
ing the counsel of God,—has formed the sum 
and substance of our doctrinal teaching among 
you. Icommend it to you, as it is in itself: 
not to be judged of as the preaching of any 
one of the unworthy and insufficient sons of 
man, but to be judged of and valued by the law 
and the testimony of God. Go there for it, 
and judge of it by that. Let not the shifting 
religious fashion of the day come into question 
in such a consideration; that fashion may be 
right, or it may be wrong. God, in the main, 
we believe, is directing it right; yet it does 
not follow that there may not be librations to 
the one side or the other as ages pass on; but 
the foundation of the Lord is sure and stedfast. 
His Scriptures will never be altered, in time or 
eternity. Take it then, and judge of it by 
them. As far as youfind it warranted by them, 
let me recommend it to you as a sacred deposit. 
You are never likely to hear it controverted 
or contradicted, or, I would believe, in any 
main point departed from, in this place. Still 
let me commend it to you, for I may be speak- 
ing to those who may not have the opportunity 
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in God’s providence of hearing it here, who 
may be, from inability, from removing hence, 
or from a thousand causes, cut off at this point, 
even as our teaching is cut off from you; let me 
commend it, I say, as a sacred deposit. 

“Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.” “Buy the truth, and sell it not;” for 
the truth is not mere matter of opinion, but it 
is your LIFE. And when heaven and earth 
are passed away, and all differences of opinion 
are merged entirely, the WHOLE COUNSEL OF 
Gop shall stand approved in his elect, and 
manifested in their salvation throughout all 
eternity. 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
1857. 


JouHN xv. 8. 


“ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so 
shall ye be my disciples.”’ 


You may remember that last Sunday morning 
I announced to you my intention of devoting 
my last two sermons to a summary of my doc- 
trinal and practical teaching, rather than spend- 
ing them in unavailing regrets and unwelcome 
farewells. As became the subject of the day 
last Sunday, we dwelt upon the great founda- 
tion of Christian doctrine involved in the words 
“The Holy Trinity.” I endeavoured to shew 
you, gathering up all in one, and leaving upon 
your minds an impression of the fulness and 
holy consistency of that doctrine, how all that 
we have doctrinally taught you was summed up 
and might be named under that one head. I 
will not now go over any of that ground again, 
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for we have abundance of matter before us to- 
day, in endeavouring to give you a similar 
summary of our practical teaching; and the 
time well befits it. When the Church has 
gone through the whole cycle of Christian 
Festivals, each one bringing before us more or 
less of Christian doctrine, and when she has 
finished those festivals with Trinity Sunday, 
celebrating that great mystery which, as I have 
said, includes all the rest, she embarks then 
upon a course of five or six-and-twenty Sun- 
days, devoted to the ordinary duties of Chris- 
tian life. And, as I remember once mention- 
ing to you before, the very term “The first 
Sunday after Trinity” brings with it to mind 
all that which has been associated with the 
course of the Christian year, as the foundation 
of the practice, which is to be the result of 
all this doctrine which we have heard, and of 
all those facts whereby it has been manifested 
to us. 

This leads me to notice in the first place, as 
introductory to that which we have to do, the 
relation between doctrine and practice. 

Now our text sets this before us shortly, 
but most admirably. Our Lord has been lay- 
ing forth to his disciples the great doctrine of 
the union of Himself and his Church: “I am 
the vine, ye are the branches.” He speaks to 
them of that life-giving sap which, circulating 
through the vine, enables the branches to bear 
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fruit, and which there is no difficulty in tracing, 
from the former connexion of that same dis- 
course, to be the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
We have then in our text Christian precept 
springing out of Christian doctrine. ‘“ Herein 
is my Father glorified,’—my Father, who is 
the husbandman of the vine, who ruleth all 
things by the counsel of his own will,—“if ye 
are influenced and dwelt in henceforth by the 
Holy Spirit, the life-giving sap of that vine; 
—if ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my 
disciples,”’—the disciples of the Son of God, 
who came to suffer for us, that we might live 
before God, and to teach us, that we might 
obey God. ' 

Christian practice then springs out of Chris- 
tian doctrine, but by no means as a matter of 
course. Those who preach only doctrine, are 
not justified in taking for granted that correct 
Christian practice will spring out of doctrinal 
teaching, however correct. Indeed, the expe- 
rience of the Christian world since the beginning 
of the present century, one would think, might 
amply set before us this lamentable result; that 
although since then we have been in possession, 
and have been in the active proclamation of 
more correct and more specific Christian doc- 
trine than perhaps ever before in the history of 
the Church, that has been by no means a 
guarantee for correct and specific Christian 
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practice ; we have not gone forward in that 
respect at all proportionally to our advance in 
the other. As, on the one hand, we have no 
right to infer that a man who lives correctly 
and purely will be right in doctrine, so, on the 
other hand, we have no right to infer that he 
who believes strictly and exactly the true doc- 
trines of the faith will be right in practice. 
The Scriptures do not set us the example of 
thus taking for granted either of the great 
branches of Christian teaching. They teach 
the one as well as the other: doctrinal Chris- 
tianity and: practical Christianity. And you 
may notice one point with regard to Scriptural 
teaching of doctrine; that the great doctrines 
of our faith are very seldom brought forward 
in Scripture abstractedly by themselves, but 
almost always by way of inference going forth 
upon practice. J suppose if you were to col- 
lect all the places together in which the aton- 
ing death of Christ is spoken of in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, you could hardly find one, that 
does not end with a direct bearing upon our 
practice as disciples of Christ. He does not 
merely assert it, and bring it forward, as an 
abstraction to be received and believed, that 
Christ died for our sins, and was raised agait 
for our justification; but he asserts it, and 
brings it forward, as a truth to be brought out 
in our lives, and according to which those lives 
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are to be led. It has been therefore our desire 
to follow this example of St. Paul in laying 
down Christian doctrine, and to dwell much 
upon Christian practice. 

Now in this respect we have run a risk which 
all must incur who adopt a similar course. It 
would be utterly impossible, in a course of 
preaching of this kind, to lay forth in any one 
single sermon, or in any chance sermon that a 
stranger may hear, what are called the vital 
doctrines of Christianity, so that he may carry 
them away, and be content with that one ser- 
mon that he had heard. You know very well, 
that such is often required of preachers of the 
Gospel. It is said, ‘There was nothing in that 
sermon for the fainting sinful soul to feed upon.” 
Very likely not; and it may have been not- 
withstanding. a practical, useful, instructive 
sermon, laid into its right place, and bearing 
its part in building up a certain congregation. 
This risk always must be incurred, and those 
ministers who would be faithful to their calling 
must be ready and willing to incur it. We are 
not to preach to gain credit; but in order to 
EpIFY the Church of God, which very word 
implies, building up upon a foundation; that 
foundation is the Christian doctrine which, just 
as in laying an ordinary foundation in life, is 
placed in the ground, and hidden for the most 
part, while the building is continually raised 
upon it, and rests upon it, notwithstanding its 
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concealment. So it must be in Christian 
preaching and practice; all that we say rests 
upon the great doctrines of Christianity. We 
do not preach moral correctness merely, but we 
preach it in Christ, as connected with union 
with Christ, and those motives which spring 
out of a consciousness of being redeemed by 
Him. 

Having said thus much concerning the con- 
nexion of practical with doctrinal teaching, let 
us now say a word respecting the manner of 
that practical teaching itself. We may conceive 
two ways of practical preaching. One, having 
continual recourse to the commands given in 
Scripture, and enforcing those commands as 
such, separate from man’s immediate and actual 
circumstances, and difficulties, and motives, and 
duties; and another, which, without by any 
means letting go the commandments of Scrip- | 
ture, might interpret them according to the 
wants, the desires, the feelings, and the lan- 
guage of the day in which we live. Now of 
those two modes of preaching, it has been my 
own opinion that there can be no question 
which we ought to adopt. Exhortations to 
practice fall dull and cold upon the ear, when 
they find no echo in common life. We must 
connect what we have to say with the ordinary 
duties, and the ordinary difficulties, of those to 
whom we say it. 

And then again there has been another risk 
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run, namely the risk of seeming to be undig- 
nified and common-place, of bringing down 
high and spiritual things below the level at 
which they ought to be treated. That again 
is a risk which I will say every faithful minis- 
ter of Christ ought to make up his mind to 
incur. Let there be no offence against ordinary 
taste. That is a thing easily kept clear of by 
any one who has the slightest view of the 
nature of his subject, and of the solemnity of 
the occasion on which he speaks of it. But 
within those limits, every thing which makes a 
difficulty in ordinary life—every thing in which 
we are called upon to glorify God day by day, 
is not too common-place to be spoken of in the 
pulpit. If it seems so, our views and tastes 
want altering upon that subject. If I have 
incurred that risk, it has been with these views. 
' Tt has sometimes been said to me, “ We do not 
want to hear of these common subjects—we can 
judge of them as well as youcan. What we want 
to hear are the great doctrines of faith, how to 
save our souls, as separate from these ordinary 
matters.”” You may remember, that it has ever 
been my wish to inculcate, that there is no 
such separation recognized in Scripture, and 
there ought not to be in our teaching, between 
the salvation of the soul and common life ; that 
the salvation of the soul is a sraTE, and not a 
mere thing to come some day or other ; it is a 
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state of fearing God, and living in God’s sight, 
in the most ordinary, common, trivial matters, 
as well as in the most solemn ones. 

Having said so much with regard to our 
practical teaching, let me go on to deal with 
two or three of the principal points that I have 
been led through my ministry to enforce upon 
you with regard to Christian practice. I have 
not chosen these with any view to their imme- 
diate connexion with one another, or bemg 
evolved out of one another. If they seem to be 
disarranged, remember that this is necessa- 
rily a gathering up of fragments, rather than a 
logical treatment of the subject. 

Now the first of those points I believe you 
will find, on consulting the records of that 
teaching, is REALITY. I do not think that there 
has been, so far as I am conscious, any one point 
upon which I have so often dwelt as that one. 
So far as each one of us goes in the profession 
and practice of religion, in God’s name let us 
be real. Let us not be saying things we do not 
mean; let us not be acting in inconsistency 
with the things which we say. If our profes- 
sion is too large for our practice, let us reduce 
our profession, or enlarge our practice. If we 
lose credit by that, let us lose credit. We are 
not called upon to make a show in the Church, or 
to make a show in the world ; but we are called 
upon to be godly men, walking in the sight of 
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God, and the sunshine of an enlightened con- 
science ; and this we cannot be unless our reli- 
gion 1s REAL. 

Now it is better to believe a little thoroughly 
than a great deal superficially; and this is a 
point, I fancy, very much forgotten in the pre- 
sent day. We are called upon all of us to 
stretch our belief to great mysteries, and if it 
reach not that, we are called upon to be 
wretched because it does not. Sometimes we 
are pronounced to be out of the pale of salva- 
tion for that reason. Now surely this is a 
wrong way of viewing things. If we are 
earnest and conscientious in God’s sight, with 
the Bible in our hands, with the articles of 
Christian faith professed and believed as they 
are recorded in that Bible, it should be a matter 
of infinitely more consequence to us to be 
thoroughly real as far as we receive, than to 
receive it to the uttermost limit of what we 
have reason to suspect has been intended to be 
revealed. Surely the analogy of all common 
life would teach us this lesson. In all walks of 
life, how very common it is, how universal it is, 
that we are obliged to make up our minds to be 
contented to fall short of pre-eminence and 
great excellence; we are obliged to be content 
to see ourselves surpassed by this man and that 
man, and to acknowledge that there are greater 
strengths than ourown. God has created some 
men more powerful in mind and body than our- 
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selves; whereas in religion, by the requirement I 
have just mentioned, we are called upon to reach 
up to the standard of the very highest, and if we 
do not, itisnothing. This is not Scriptural teach- 
ing. Scripture tells us that “he that hath the Son 
of God hath life.’ That in the main is enough 
for us. Do we possess the Son of God? Are 
we holding Him as revealed to us, and as we 
are able to receive Him, judging of the word of 
God, by prayer, and by honest judgment, as God 
has enabled us to judge and given us grace 
to attain? I would not by any means say, 
Be content and rest where you are. Far from 
it. In this, as in other things, there ought to 
be progress, and we ought to aim at excellence. 
I would say, and have said through my ministry 
to you, Do not be discouraged when you reflect 
how little you may be able thoroughly to re- 
ceive. I have said, and I still say, the main 
point is, to be infinitely more desirous to be 
REAL, than to be any thing else. 

Now this reality involves us again in a diffi- 
culty of this kind with regard to our sermons, 
and the character of our teaching. A man 
who is ever anxious to be real, and no more, 
cannot allow himself those high and sublime 
flights of doctrine or appeal which those can 
allow themselves, who (I would divide them 
into two classes) on the one hand require reality 
to reach the highest point of excellence, and 
on the other hand are somewhat careless about 
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excellence at all. We must bring all that we 
have to say to the test of that which we can 
feel and substantiate; and I am sure you will 
bear me out in saying, that such has been my 
desire throughout my ministry. Many things 
we might have brought forward and urged 
in words more powerful than any we have 
used ; but we have abstained from it, because 
we did not feel that they were such as could 
thoroughly approve themselves to our own con- 
science, or to yours, in that which we had 
reason to think we or you were able to believe 
and put in practice. This risk must be in- 
curred, and has been incurred, though we may 
be charged with being below the mark in some 
things, by those who set that mark very high. 
But neither the Christian minister nor the pri- 
vate Christian should care about this. It is of 
more consequence that he should stand before 
God a consistent man, than that he should 
stand before men praised for having reached 
and having put forward much more than 
others. In life and in practice it has been 
ever our desire to contrast the earnest, simple, 
humble-minded Christian, doing good in the 
generation where God has placed him, carrying 
his doctrine and belief into all the channels of 
his practice, with the busy, officious professor 
of religion, ever ready to expect from every 
body about him a belief and profession of points 
which he himself cannot by any means under- 
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stand, or thoroughly enter into ; and, alas, too 
often bearing none of the fruits of holiness. 

The next point which I will mention, and I 
shall have occasion to recur to this last point in 
treating of almost every other, is the paramount 
importance of Christian love. We may notice 
as a very remarkable circumstance, that the 
Church in her selection of the services of this 
day, the first practical Sunday of the year, as I 
have said, putting forth the result of all Chris- 
tian doctrine, has chosen for the Epistle that 
passage from the first Epistle of St. John, 
wherein it is stated, among many other strong 
assertions (so strong, that it is almost difficult 
to conceive them, until we enter into the con- 
text), “He that loveth not knoweth not God; 
for God is love: and for the Gospel, that 
parable, than which none sets forth more prac- 
tically or more affectingly the duties of one 
class of life to those who are beneath that class ; 
the way im which there may be separation 
on the one side in this life, and then a terrible 
separation on the other side in the life to come. 
The Church by so doing has taught us a deep, 
solemn, and practical lesson, and that lesson is 
one which I think you will bear me witness 
we have ever been anxious prominently to put 
before you; that the first of all Christian 
duties is Christian love; love amongst your- 
selves as professing Christians, and love to all 
mankind as being involved in the proclamation 
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of the good news of the Gospel, as those for 
whom Christ died and for whom we ought to 
be anxious, to love them as He has loved us. 
That there is in the present day a great want 
of this grace, I surely need not remind you. 
The Christian Church is broken up into par- 
ties, and those parties distinguished from one 
another in many cases by so very thin a line of 
either belief or practice, that it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for even their leaders, on 
meeting together, to define to one another what 
it is that keeps them apart. It has ever been 
my most anxious desire to expunge, as far as 
possible, the recognition of the existence of those 
parties from our practical teaching, and to shew 
that, within the limits of our Christian faith, we 
have no right to enquire, in our joining others 
in works of love, or any good works, into those 
minute details of difference of opinion. They 
may be important; but what reason is there, 
even supposing that they are, why we should 
not work together and love one another? One 
man, for instance (I will take a rather strong 
case), believes that his access to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the influence of the Holy Ghost, 
is through the Sacraments. They are to him his 
means of communication by which he has a 
‘hold upon the Christian faith. I believe that 
he is wrong. I believe that the individual 
work of the Spirit in the heart of man, appre- 
hended by the individual man, is that alone 
VOL. VII. Z 
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which can bless or make effectual any means or 
ordinances of grace ; but if he and I, or he and 
you, meet together before the same table of the 
Lord, in the same vineyard of the Lord, what 
reason is there why we should look askance at 
one another, and distrust one another? Can 
we not be contented to know that the same Lord 
is over all; that there is a diversity of gifts, but 
the same Spirit? The exaggeration, it is true, 
of either of these opinions, would bring with it 
fearful consequences both to the Church and 
the individual. On the one hand the glorifica- 
tion of the means, and the forgetting of the end ; 
and on the other hand the assumption of the 


end, and the neglect of the means. But why © 


should we, in every case, which I am afraid is 
the practice to a great extent, assume that every 
one who thus believes should exaggerate ? Why 
should we drive people to a distance from us, 
when in fact they are willing to work with us, 
and come close to us ? 

And not only on important points is the dif- 
ference exaggerated, but on minor points too ; 
and we have even many minute and trifling 
differences made into causes of envy and es- 
trangement. Suppose I believe, that our 
blessed day of rest, upon which we are met 
together, has been established by the Christian: 
Church, in strict analogy with, and following 
after, God’s commandments, sanctioned by, and 
according to the usage of, the whole Christian 
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world; the slightest infringement of which I 
should count as one of the greatest calamities 
that could befal us; and suppose my friend 
regards that day, and the observance of that 
day, as inseparably bound to strict accord- 
ance with the Levitical commandment, and 
calls it, and considers it, a Sabbath, in the 
narrower sense: yet we two can meet together 
in God’s house, and regard practically every 
hour of the day as sacred. For any such 
reason, why should we differ, and call one 
another hard names, and distrust one another, 
and stand at a distance from one another? 
These may serve for examples of the absence of 
the spirit of love which is, alas, very generally 
to be observed among us. 

Let me leave upon your minds the impres- 
sion, that it is not on the exaggeration of the 
principle of Christian love, not on the merging 
of all differences in general latitudinarianism, 
of which we are constantly accused,—but on 
the carrying out of that principle upon the 
foundation of correct doctrine and conscientious 
difference, that we have ever grounded our 
practical teaching upon this point. I re- 
member setting before you not long since, and 
it is a point that may be well dwelt upon 
again, that it is impossible to differ from a 
man conscientiously, in a Christian point of 
view, otherwise than in a spirit of love: unless 
you have banished from your minds all those 
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asperities and prejudices, which will constantly 
come in to interfere with conscientious holding 
of opinion, where that love does not exist. 

Let me pass now to the active manifestation 
of that Christian love. This will involve 


nothing but just a formal recommendation of — 


those objects and institutions for which we have 
been anxious to secure your co-operation, and 
for which I should be anxious that it should 


remain secured. It is perhaps a defect of the — 


present day,—a defect in some measure arising 


from our having mistaken the leading of Provi- — 


dence on the point, but in a great measure 


from our own readiness ever to be idle when we — 


ought to be diligent,—that we have committed 
too much to societies and institutions the work 


of present active Christian love. This point — 


we have dwelt upon again and again. Every 
Christian ought to embark personally in that 


work asmuch as he can. Persons may indeed be — 


set in places in which they are so entirely occu- 
pied from day to day, and from month to month, 
as to find it impossible to give their personal 
active exertion : but even they may come in con- 


tact in their own business or occupation (and — 


there are times when all of us have more or less of 
leisure from those occupations) with cases which 
demand the exertion of Christian charity per- 
sonally. Still T alluded to providential leading, 


aap ain ig at 


and that leading is very abundant. It has — 


pleased God, beginning with the commence- 
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ment of the last century in the case of two 
valuable societies of the Church of England, 
and beginning from the commencement of this 
century in the case of a whole flock of other 
religious societies doing important work amongst 
us, to set up great stewards, as it were, of the 
bounty of his people,—which have really 
assumed, and there is no concealing the fact, 
such a situation, such a power for good, and 
such a demand upon every Christian’s sense of 
duty, that no one of us is excused from throw- 
ing his means and his contributions into those 
channels which are thus pointed out to us. 
These institutions divide themselves very simply, 
in the course of our charity sermons, into those 
which regard the bodies of our fellow-creatures, 
hospitals for instance ; those which regard their 
minds, schools for training them, whether by 
secular knowledge of a sound character, or by 
the infinitely more important and necessary 
training of religious knowledge ; those more im- 
mediately concerning their sow/s, for instance, 
missions, both foreign and home; and the 
great work of reforming our criminal popula- 
tion. Let none of these be forgotten amongst 
you. If by chance (I have no means of know- 
ing whether it will be so or not, I only men- 
tion it as a contingent possibility) these things 
are not pressed upon your attention regularly, 
do not imagine that you are justified in drop- 
ping your own exertions. God does not make 
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our duties depend upon his asking us to perform 
them, but upon our knowledge. He that know- 
eth his Master’s will, he it is that is respon- 
sible. 
There is, for I must hasten forward, the 
negative side of this duty of love; upon which 
we have by no means been silent in our prac- 
tical teaching. To the negative side belongs 
the question, How far a Christian, in his love for 
others, ought to mingle with, or to separate from, 
the world about him ? Some have advocated total 
separation in outward things. Others, and I 
must class myself among this latter number, 
have believed, that every Christian in his work 
is a portion of the leaven to which the kingdom 
of heaven is compared ; and that he has definite 
duties set before him in society and in the — 
world, from which he is not to escape or to turn 
away; that we are bound to continue where 
God has placed us, separated in our hearts 
from the world, having our hearts fixed, where — 
our hope is, at God’s right hand in the heavens; 
but at the same time joined in love, and joined 
in the leavening influence of a holy life, with 
our brethren and sisters who are in the world: 
outwardly, as far as Christian duty, the fear of 
God, and the care of our souls, will permit, 
mingling with them: shewing before them an 
attractive, cheerful demeanour, adorning in fact 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 
And adornment, you know, is not merely a 
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Justification of that doctrine, but a recommenda- 
tion of it, and ae it lovely in the sight of 
others. 

I have not the time to dwell farther upon 
this point. You will not mistake the re- 
marks which I have made. I believe cautions 
have not been wanting against in any measure 
becoming entangled in that giddy world of 
fashion, which at once drives from the mind 
all thoughts of serious preparation for that 
which may at any moment happen—a sudden 
or a speedy call to another world, and to our 
account before God’s tribunal. While you 
remember the one part of the lesson, forget not 
then the other. 

I will dwell but very slightly upon what we 
have been in the habit of saying with regard 
to religious duties, technically so called. I 
only use that word, because there is no other 
expressing what I mean. I allude to the 
duties of worship and devotion to God in the 
various means and ordinances of grace: prayer, 
the reading of God’s word, and the Sacraments. 
Here I believe that upon looking back, you will 
find we have been most anxious that you should 
cultivate and not neglect in any respect those 
means and ordinances. Prayer is the life of 
the soul. If prayer is dropped, then the soul 
ceases to live in the proper sense: it only lan- 
guishes, trusting to be revived at any moment 
that may require it. This is not a religion to 
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which any one can trust as a safe guide in life, 
or as a safe preparation for death. Prayer 
again is a formal outward duty, and must by 
no means be neglected. A man may say, I can 
pray in the spirit. You cannot pray in the 
spirit only. It is not safe to trust to the 
thoughts of the heart being lifted up to God 
when occasion requires it. We are such weak, 
feeble creatures, and so much the creatures of 
association, that we require times, we require 
words, we require voices, and we require every 
thing that can help us in a rational and legiti- 
mate manner towards engaging us in seasons of 
prayer, and in the effectual making of prayer 
when we have betaken ourselves to it. There- 
fore private, family, and public prayer have 
been always set before you as duties which 
cannot be neglected, if you expect a blessing in 
either of those relations or situations. 

In the course of my ministry, I have said 
much to you of the ignorance of Scripture in 
our own day. It may seem to have been a 
startling assertion, but I believe it is the real 
truth, that there are many persons, I am afraid 
I must say almost the majority of professing 
Christians among us, who know but very little 
of the Bible at all, as it really ought to be 
known, or might be known by enlightened 
study ; and who would be ashamed to know as 
little of the grammar of their own language, or 
of the history of their own country, or of any 
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of the polite arts, as they know of the holy 
Gospels for instance, or of any part of the 
Scripture which sets forth to us the things of 
life. And seeing this ignorance, it has been 
my most earnest desire to remedy it ; and there- 
fore from the very first we have employed our 
afternoons in expositions of the Scriptures. We 
took, if you remember,—just to recal the course 
shortly,—first, the Gospels for the various Sun- 
days; then the Parables of our Lord; then the 
Gospel of St. John; and we hope this afternoon 
to finish a most important portion of the history 
of the Acts of the Apostles, namely, the intro- 
duction of the Gentile world into the Church,— 
and there to leave the sacred record. I would 
recal these expositions to your minds, that you 
may, in going over the Scriptures, in retracing 
the same ground, endeavour (not with reference 
to opinions uttered upon those occasions, but with 
reference to the importance of Scriptural study, 
which has been, however imperfectly, enjoined) 
to get from the Bible that which the Bible was 
meant to give us; to exercise intelligence and 
sound sense upon it ; not to be afraid of its diffi- 
culties. No evading of a difficulty ever profited; 
and no such difficulty, when found, should be 
passed over with slight consideration. How- 
ever such may be put aside and concealed with 
good motives, the intelligent Christian feels that 
those wide and difficult things, which stand 
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asunder from one another in the Scriptures, re- 
quire recognizing and labouring at. We must 
construct paths over them for ourselves. Hach 
man must do it for himself, as far as his know- 
ledge and duty require it: and where he 
cannot, let him recognize the difficulty and let 
it alone. Let reality in this, as well as in other 
points, beloved brethren, be our constant desire. 
Be not ashamed to say that you cannot under- 
stand what Scripture reveals in many points ; 
for all who would be honest and ingenuous 
must say so. 

The bounden duty of every member of the 
Christian Church to cultivate all those means 
of grace which are afforded him, has never, I 
trust, been left out of our practical teaching: 
nor the obligation resting on all the disciples 
of Christ to feed on Him by faith, as He has 
ordained, in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Nay, I should not mention these now as 
necessary inferences from all that has gone 
before, were it not for fear that their omission 
now might give the slightest countenance to 
the idea that would not give them due pro- 
minence. 

The sum of the whole, I believe, may be thus 
stated, and with the statement I will briefly 
conclude. The aim of our practical teaching 
has been to raise up a God-fearing people; a 
people who may be founded on the basis of 
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sound doctrine, enlightened, conscientious, 
honest, fearless; a people who may seck the 
truth, and assert the truth ; practise the truth, 
and suffer for the truth, who may not be led 
by worldly or religious partisanship, but by the 
word of God, and by the Spirit of God. If 
this may by any means be attained, our ends 
will be answered, and our thankfulness will be 
unbounded. 

Let me leave upon your minds, you will 
easily anticipate what it is, one word of parting 
advice. HoLp FAST REALITY AND SIMPLICITY IN 
Curist. Our Lord tells us, “Continue in my 
word, and ye shall be my disciples indeed ; and 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Freedom in action for God 
consists in having the loims girt about with 
truth in the first place. A man who is ever 
seeking how he may save his trouble, shifting 
about from one motive to another, letting his 
opinions and feelings hang loose about him, 
will serve neither God, nor his own salvation, 
nor the good of mankind, thoroughly and effec- 
tually. Be not afraid of being that which you 
seem, and seem to be that which you are con- 
scious of being. Then, whatever becomes of the 
individual character and faults of my teaching, 
—whether they may linger in some hearts and 
memories, or, what every Christian minister 
would wish, may be utterly forgotten in the 
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paramount claims of Him whom I have set 
before you,—one thing at least will remain, that 
cannot be removed: hope that maketh not 
ashamed, and love that shall never die away. 


THE END OF VOL. VII. 
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